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ADVERTISEMENT! 


THE favourible reception n with which div foruitr volame bf this 
work wss honoured, the rapid «ale of two very-large editions in 
Great Britain, and the avidi with which it was translated * 


foreign languages and 
der I unnecessary for 


In the preface to 


the advan 


that 


resulting 
the prejudices which too 


temporaries 


natures are affixed 


immediate knowledge of the individuals 
write, and are able to bestow on their 
degree of authenticity and copiousness. 


a consequenee- of thi 


merit. us, 
containing a. 


% © 
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ished in Ireland and America, ren- 


= ' * 


1 28 1 orte an 4 
volume, he'dexcribed at large the peculiar 


possessed by contemporary over põsthumous biogra- 


terary 


moderation, 


ement, that the work con- 


tains meg Fr 
while some arti f | bs 

' Raternient of facts, others, communicated by _ 
gentlemen of, Siapagalehed lageoſy geainem 
and critical observations, and combine, with UNQy ESTIONABLE, 


cles only recommend themselves as. 
inments, abound in moral 


AUTHENTICITY, the graces of elegant composition. 
It is presumed that no sentiment bas ons bn this volume which 


can give a moment's pain to any of the 


o 


are inserted. Corrections of any such Passages, Foul unfore 
tunately exist, and valuable and authentic communications or addi- 
tions to any of the articles, w henceforward be affixed to each 


subsequent volume in the form of an Appendix. 


London, October, 1799. 
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ON that. column which: Fy grateful country 
1 to * 


beyond calculation, the ehigocl-of the et 
inscribe a name more. -degeryedly / estoemed und 
honoured than that N will the peniof 


that whence this brave commatidler derives his title. 


formed it; and · the uriter of the biograpbic sketch, 


occasionally quitting the aneedote which gratifics 


curiosity, rises into the contequence!of the historian, 


and records "a brilliant event in the antals of his 8 


Mit Seng i en een teen 
Earl St. Vincent, although sity-· eight years of age, 
| ffig-blght of; which have e AEEen 
laborious ervic ; eil retains ,_ WE RT's 8 
eee a 
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the histbrian record a victory oore:) glorious) than = 


While sculpture and history thus iperpetuateithe 
achievement, curiosity, laudably inquis tive, eagerly , 
enquires after memoirs of the individual who per- 
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* He does, indeed, possess all the fire and energy of 
youth, tempered with the maturer experience and 
| deliberative wisdom of age. His Lordship is de- 
[ scended from an ancient and respectable family in 
1 Staffordshire, and is the second and youngest son of 
| Swynfen Jervis, Esq. who was a barrister- at- law, coùn- 
zel to the Admiralty, and auditor of Greenwich Hospi- 
| tal: his mother was the sister of Sir Thomas Parker, 
Lai Chief Baron of the Exchequer. EY 

At the early age of ten years his Lordship quitted 
Burton grammar-sctool,* where he imbibed the rudi- 
ments of his education, and entered-into the navy, a 
service in which he was probably induced to embark - 
from his-father's situation in the Admiralty. -. 4 
The foundation of those principles of EP dis- 
cipline and superior seamanship, which his -Lordship 
has upon all occasions so conspicuously and effectu- 
ally displayed, was first laid under that distinguished 
officer Lord Hawke, to whose principles the British 
navy is in a considerable degree nn * 1 | 
| it has acquired. 
| The probationary interval of dots; based in 
the capacity of midshipman, affords little scope for 
general observation or public notice; it is enough 
that, in this capacity, the more private but not less 
meritorious duties are performed under the eye and 
approbation of the superior officers; and it is al- 
lowed by all who knew his REGED in that nn | 


* 1 * * 


Where Mr. Meux, the brewer, ' was one of * Lordship 8 
ootemporarige, 


: dinate 
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dinate cnpacity, that he was Wesen distinguished 
for that prompt obedience to command whieb gan 
stitutes, in his opinion, and justly, the liſe and sou of 
naval discipline. 493178.” Enn vr ny To Abet 
Soon after the peace of 1748, ef cedghiy. wos 
sent to France, to acquire those accomplisbments 
which are requisite in an extensive intercourse with 
the world, and to perfect himself in he French lan- 
guage, which may justly be considered as an indis- 
pensible mn in the en of a nayal of- 
ficer. t, nt 77 N 
The dates ot bis Ladehpse commission as a lieu: 
tenant, and of master and commander; together with 
the services he performed, are not here detailed; be- 
cause the splendour of his later achievemeuts is 80 
conspicuous as to render these dry notiees (netessary, 
perhaps, in other lives) more easily to he dispeneęd 
with in bis character. These, therefore, we shall 
pass over, observing only that, in/the year 1700, his 


Lordship was promoted to the rank of post- captain, 8 


and served some time upon the West · India station. 
In the memorable engagement between the French 
and British fleets, on the 27th and 28th of July, 1778, 
his Lordship commanded the Foudroyant, which Was 
the next ship to the Victory, and as closely engaged 
and as much disabled as any ship in the fleet. In- 
deed it is impossible to convey a better idea of his 
Lordship's character and opinion, relative to that 
engagement, than by the following extracts from the 
clear, consistent, and pointed testimony which he 
gave upon the trial / of Admiral Keppel. Fes 901 
e — Upon 
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Upon the following queations vel pot by mw 
Admiral, FD : 
Q. Your station being neatest ane; tnbiay' this 
pursuit of the enemy and after the action; which 
gave you an opportunity of observing my conduc, 
and of seeing objects nearly in the same point of 
view with myself, I desire you will state to the court 
any instance, if you saw or Knew" of any zuck, in 
which I negligently performed my Ae on _ dee 

or 28th of July ? N Hr 
A. With great respect to you, Sir, and deferenes 
to the court, I hope I shall be indulged with men 
that question put by the court. 
The Jud ge- Advocate, mutatis trons then pt 
the question. 
A. I feel myself beund to answer that nne : 
I believe it to be consonant to the general practice of 
ea courts-martial. I cannot boast of a long ac- 
quaintance with Admiral Keppel; I never had the 
honour of serving under him before; but I am happy 
in this opportunity to declare to this court, and to 
the whole world, that, during the whole time that 
the English fleet was in sight of the French fleet, he 
displayed the greatest naval Still and ability, and the 
boldest enterprise, upon the 27 1h of July; which, with 
the promptitude of Sir Robert Harland, will be fubjefs 
of my admiration and imitation as long as I live. 
From the evidence given upon this trial it appears, 
that the Foudroyant, which had got into her station 
about three, and never left it till four the next morn- 
ing, was very closely engaged, and in a most disabled 
state. 
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state. Her main · mast had received a shot very near. 
through the head, and lodged in the ebeek, which 
passed through the heart of the mast; and several 
other shot in different places; her ſore · mast was also 
zeverely wounded in many places, and a large ex- 
_ eavation had been made in ber bowsprit, near the 
centre; the fore-topmast.was so disabled, that it was 
obliged to be reefed, and the mizen · mast was totally 
disabled; every rope of her running -· rigging was 
cut, and her shrouds were flemolished; no braces or 
bowlines were leſt, and scarcely any halyards; the 
fore· stay, spring- stay, topsail- ties, and the ſoot- rope 
of the ſore· topsail were all ee wg GT 
were very much shattered. Eerie» 6 
In this erippled state, the mee was not. ma 
condition to chaoe, but kept her station close to the 
Victory, and as far to windward as possible. 7 was 
covetous of wind,” said this brave officer, , betquse, - 
. disabled as 1 then was, I conceived that the advantage 7 
the wind only could carry me agam into actiunn. 
Being asked some questions relative to the 2 | 
of the vice-admiral and his divison, his Lordship 
pointedly replied, © that he was not a competent judge 
of that part of. the feet ; he: was very — 40 the 
admiral.” 
Nor ee attempted to be! in- 
troduced relative to variance between his evidenes 
and the log-book, capable of affecting him. His 
Lordsbip declared, that he always gave bis testimony 
from his own actual observation; nor would he, in 
, 
. B 3 | down 
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6 EARL'&T. VINCENT: 
down in the log-book, but only. from _ he him: 


self saw or knew. 

Throughout the whole of this — hig | 
Lordsbip's presence of mind, readiness, point in an- 
swering, and unshaken firmness, have demonstrated 
that his intellectual faculties are by no means We 
to his successful intrepidity. 

In the month of April, 1782, Admiral W 
sailed for the Bay of Biscay with twelve sail of the 
line; and, when near Ushant, the French fleet 
was descried far a-head, on which the signal was 
made for a general chace, and about three o'clock 
the enemy became visible to the whole fleet, but the 
Admiral's ship, the Britannia, was leſt very far a-stern 
by many of the prime-sailing ships, amongst which, 
the Foudroyant, Captain Jervis, so far outstripped 
the rest, that when night came on, with hazy 
weather, he soon lost them entirely, but still kept a 
ſull view of the enemy, whom he pursued with un- 

remitting vigour. The chaced fleet consisted of 
eighteen sail, laden with provision and ammunition, 
and contained a considerable number of troops for 
the service of the French fleet and forces in the East- 
Indies, the former convoy destined for the same quar- 
ter having been taken by Admiral Kempenſelt in the 
preceding winter. The present fleet had sailed from 
Brest only the day before, and were under the pro- 
tection of the Protedleur and Pgase, of 74 guns 
each, /* Achionnaire, of 64 guns, armed en flute, and a 


frigate. The Foudroyant gained 80 ſast upon the 


chace, that. it was evident they could not escape 
| without 
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uynhout an engagements: the convoy , „ 
dispersed by signal; and the. two French seventy: 
fours having oonsulted together, it vas determined, 
that, as the Protecteur had a large quantity of money 
on board, sbe should make the best of her way; and 
that, if fighting was inevitable, the Pegase should. 
abide the consequence. A little before one A. M. 
the Foudroyant came up, and closely engaged the 
Pagase, commanded by the Chevalier de Sillaus. 
This action, which, to use the words of Admiral 
Barrington, then commander in chief, was one of the 
most brilliant that occurred during the American 
war, was extremely fierce while it lasted; but within 
less than an hour from its commencement, his Lord- 
ship laid the French ship aboard on the larboard 
quarter, and she was eompelled to strike. Nothing 
could afford a more convincing instance of the 
decided superiority of seamanship and discipline on 
the one side, and of the great effects which these 
qualifications produced on the other, than the cir- 
cumstances of this gallant action. On board the 
Pegase, 80 were killed and wounded; ber hull, 
masts, and yards were materially injured; and the 
damage she sustained was beyond any thing that could 
have been supposed, considering the short time she 
was engaged; while the Foudroyant sustained but 
little i injury; not one of the crew was killed, and the 
gallant commander himself was more severely wound- 
ed than any * his men.“ At this time the sea 
| 8B 4 . 22 | a/s | 


= His Loraekiy was wounded by a dd which struck him 
on the temple the effects of which have never been removed, as* 
IST þ 17 4 | his 
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was so rough, that it was with great diffedity hi | 
Lordship, with the loss of two boats, could pot. an 


officer and eighty men on board the prize. Soon 


after this was effected, the Foudroyant and Pogue lest 
sight of each other; but the Queen fortunately com- 


ing up, took possession of her. In consequence of | 


this gallant action, Captain Jervis was honoured with 
the insignia of Knight of the Bath ; and about this 
period married his first cousin, Miss Parker, Lang, ee 


of Sir Thomas Parker. 
In the year 1787, his Lordabip was promoted to 


the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, and, in the 
year 1790, to that of Rear-Admiral of the White, 
His political sentiments were avowedly in fuvour of 
the Whig party, who opposed the administration of 
Mr. Pitt; and, in his capacity of 'senator, he con- 
stantly supported that opposition with his vote. 


Upon the commencement of the late war, however, 


he considered himself as bound in honour to make a 
tender of his services; which, to the honour of the 

administration, were immediately accepted, and he 
was appointed to command the squadron destined to 
co-operate with Sir Charles Grey in the reduction of 


the French West-India islands. In this toilsome 


service, with the most formidable difficulties to 
his eyes have ever since been affected. The engagement between 
the Foudroyant and the Pegase bas been admirably painted by 


Serres, who has devoted two pictures to the subject, which are in 
the possession of the Marquis of Lansdown, 


T About ten thousand men originally destined for this service 


were drafted off, and employed in an expedition to the coast of | 
France, 


encou nter, 


* 

| EARL ST. VIRORWT, + 08 
encounter, the spirit and iperseverance of chess brave 
commanders shone pre- eminently conspicuous. The 
firs achievement of their combined valour and discre. 
tion, was the conquest of the whole island of Marti- 
nique which; with the exception of Fort Bourbon 
and Fort Royal, surrendered to the British forces on 
the 16th of Marth; 1794. The forts and garrison 
were shortly after subdued, and the conquest of the 
island rendered complete and secure. The battle 
which preceded this victory was hardly fougbt on 
both sides; and Sir Charley Grey thus handsomely 
bears . testimony to the gallantry of the enemy: 
«© The gallant defence,” said Sir Charles, * made by 
General Rochambear and his garrison, was  strongly 
manifested on entering Fort Bourbon, as there was 
scarcely an ineh of ground untouched by our” shot 
and shells; and it is but justice to . that il dle 

them the highest bonour.“ AO I 4 5 
The remainder of the French Week Todis islands c 
soon after fell into the possession of the British, but, 
in consequence of the siekness of the troops, and a 
want of sufficient ming thens \ ediiqueats 

could not be retained, © 0 

Earl St. Vincent returned WY bb this expedi- | 
tion with his health considerably injured, from the 
effects of the yellow fever; but, though” his body 
was visibly impeired, bis strong and ardent mind 
could not long endure inaction; and aſter the short 
interval of four months tepose, be was dispatched to 
sueceed Admiral Hotham in the command of the squa- 
dron in the Mediterrancan. He soon blocked up the 
| Spanish 
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10 BARL sr. VINCENT- | 
Spaniab fleet, and shortly aſter bombarded Cadiz; to 


which, according to the accounts of the Paris papers, 


whoſe authority upon this occasion need not be sus 
pected, he did considerable damage. Indeed, the 
scrvices he performed upon this station, in addition 
to his former, -achievements, recommended him 80 
conspicuously and honourably to bis Sovereign, that 
it was in contemplation to raise him to the diguity of 
the pecrage, even before his character had acquired 
its highest renown, by the memorable defeat of the 
Spanish squadron; which was announced while his 
patent of peerage was actually in preparation. | 

Justly to appreciate the value of this distinguished 
victory, it is necessary to recur to the situation of the 
empire at that epoch of the war. „ 

About this period, the congpiracy, which bad 5 
long forming in Ireland, began to wear the more 
open character of bold and avowed rebellion. The 
conspirators relied upon the protection of France. 
This could only be afforded by the concentration of 
such naval force. as would have been produced by the 
junction of the navies of Holland and Spain to that 
of France, as a measure absolutely resolved on, and 
which it seemed difficult at that period to prevent. 
A general gloom pervaded the country; and never, 
perhaps, was there a period which required greater 
efforts to revive the drooping spirits of Englishmen 
than the epoch of this glorious victory, 

Invasion threatened us in every quarter; and the 
Irish conspiracy had infected the British fleet, which. 
was then in n of the ee To blockade 

the 
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8 
the ships of the enemy in their own ports, and thus 
to prevent the meditated junction, was the only 
mode of averting the impending blow. To haye 
engaged a ſoree so numerous as the combined fleets, 
would have been most hazardous; and with such an 
inferior squadron to prevent the junction, seemed to 
be impossible. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the 
mighty mind of Sir John Jervis, upon viewing the 
fleet of the enemy, instantly conceived that hold pro- 
ject, which terminated. s gloriously for tao 
so adyantageously for his county. 

The Spanish admiral, trusting to his 8 "_ 
riority of numbers, watched a ſavourable opportunity, 
and put to sea. The moment the British admiral 
was apprised of the course of the Spanish fleet, be 
called all his captains on board, explained to them in 
person his plan of attack, and gave them such com- 
plete orders, that he had no. occasion, during the 
whole of the action, to make above three or four 
signals, a cireumstance which eoptriputed consider- 

ably to perplex the enemy, 1 - + | 

The Spanish fleet, commanded 3 Don Ft ** 
Cordova, consisted of TWENTY-SEVEN sail of the 
line, one af which was a four - decker, and mounted 
one hundred and thirty-six guns; six were three- 
deckers, of one hundred and twelve guns each; two 
of eighty- ſour, and eighteen of seventy-four. The 
British squadron amounted only. to FIFTEEN SAIL OF 
THE LINE, /FOUR PRIGATPS, A SLOOP or wan, AND A 
CUTTER ; of these, six were three-deckers, eight were 
of seventy-four gyns, and one of sixty · ſour. The 

Spanish 
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Spanish admiral ' had sailed from Oordova on the-ath 
of February, and passed Gibraltar on the ſollowing 
day, baving left in that bay three line- of- battle ships. 
On the night of the 11th, the Spanish fleet! was first 
discovered by the Minerva frigate; and, in the night 
of the 13th, the two fleets approached so near to each 
other, that their signal-· guns could be heard: at day- 
day- break on the 14th, they were in complete order, 
and by six A.M. were prepared for · battle. About ten, 
the Spanish fleet was visible to all the British- squa- | 
dron, and some of the ships appeared to be separated 
from the main-body : the British admiral instantly 
conceived the design of cutting off these beſore they 
could rejoin, or the main-body arrive to their assist- 
ance; but observing the position of the main -· body, 
he formed his fleet into a line of battle a. head and 
a-stern, and, about balf-past eleven, signified his in- 
tention to push through the enemy's line. The sig - 
nal was accordingly hove out for action. His Lord- 
ship accomplished his design, and a part ofthe fleet 
was most effectually separated from the main-body, 
which, in consequence of this separation, was reduced 
to eighteen sail of the line. Towards this main- 
body, which was then to windward, the British ad- 
miral directed his attention; and, a little aſter twelve, 
be again made the signal for passing through the 
enemy's line, which the Spanish commander attempt- 
ed to counteract, by wearing round the rear of the 
British line, to join bis sbips to leeward; but this 
effort was counteracted by Commodore Nelson, who 
had no sooner passed the rear of the enemy, than he 
ordered 


— 
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ordered bis ship, the Captain to wear and stant 
on the other tack. In executing this bold ma- 


nœuvre, Commodore Nelſon found bhiinſelf along- 


side the Santissima Trinidada, of 136. Although the 
Santissima Trinidada was assisted by her two ſeconds, 
three-deckers, this gallant commander, with a ship of 
only 74 guns, did not shrink from the contest. The 
Culloden and Blenkeim had, however, by this time 
pressed to his assistance, and the approach of Admi- 
ral Parker, with four other ships of the line, prevent- 


ed the Spanish admiral from ire-joining his ships to 


leeward. The advantage at this period being: cn 
pletely on the side of the British, the Spanish ships 

were crowding. off; but, in the conſusion of their 
retreat, some of them had doubled on each other. 
Admiral Jervis then bore up with the seven ships in 
his division, with an intent to rake the enemy in suo- 
cession; but not being able to effect this, he 
ordered the leading ship, the Excellent, to bear 


up, while he, in the Victory, passed to lee wurd af 
the Spanish ships in the rear. Captain Collingwood, 


who commanded the Excellent, accordingly pass- 
ed between the two - rearmost-'ships of the enemy, 
and poured such an effectual broadside into the Sat 
Hidro, that she was obliged to submit. After this, 


the Excellent pushed on to the relief of the Captain, 


which was engaged with a three- decker; but before 


she could arrive, this ship got foul of her second, a 


two- decker, in which state they were both boarded 


by the Cuptuin, and the smaller, the Sar Niclas, was 


speedily taken possession of; the three · decker, the 


| 7 
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San Josef, followed the fate of ber second, and be- 
came a prize to Commodore Nelson, who headed 
the party which boarded her from the S Nicolas; 
In the mean time, Admiral Jervis, : who had ordered 
the Victory to be laid along side the Salvador det 
Mundo, the rearmost ship of the enemy, poùred in 
such an effectual discharge, that she thought proper 
to strike. Thus four of the cnemy's ships were in 
possession of the British; whose loss, in killed and 
wounded, was exactly three hundred men: the loss 
of the Spaniards, in the four captured ships alone, 
amounted to six hundred and ninety-three men; 
from which proportion it may be fairly inferred, tbat 
the remainder of their flying fleet must have suffered 
very considerably. The remainder of the Spanish 
sbips then took shelter in Cadiz, and Sir John Jervis 
soon after entered the Tagus with bis: fleet and 
prizes, amidst the cheering shouts of the populace, 
and landed there three thousand two hundred pri- 
soners from the four prizes. Thus gallantly was the 
junction of this great fleet with those of France and 
Holland prevented. Had Sir John Jervis failed in 
his spirited attack, the combined French, Dutch, and 
Spanish fleets would have amounted to no less than 
eighty sail of the line! a circumstance which would, 
in all likelihood, have greatly aided the daring pro- 
ject of the French in their descent upon Ireland. 
The gloom which overspread the country was dis- 
pelled by the news of this victory, which was received 
with that exultatiop of gratitude towards their brave 


defenders which characterizes Englizhmen, | Ad 
miral 


EAR Sr. VINCENT. 13 
miral Jervis received the thanks of both. Houses of 
Parliament, and was honoured with the title of Earl 
St. Vincent, from the scene of this brilliant action, 
and Baron Jervis of Meaford, from the place of bis 
birth; he also received a gold medal and a pension 
of three thousand pounds per annum. Wben we 
contemplate all the circumstances connected with 
this memorable victory, we axe filled with admiration. 
To conquer on the oettin has long been the glotious 
characteristi6-of Britons; but it was reserved till the 
date of this action, for hidtory to trace in characters 
bold and impressive as the achievement recorded, that 
a British admiral, witb a squadron of #/teen | chips 
of the line, engaged and vanquished the fleet of Spain, 
consisting of #wenty-3rven, one of which was a fonr- 
decker, and mounted one hundred and thirty-six guns? 
Upon the motion in the House of Lords relative 
to the vote of thanks upob bis Lordship's victory; 
the late Duke of Bedford proposed, as this victory 
differed from every other, to introduce an amend- 
ment, expressive of its © characteristic distinetion. 
His Royal Higbness the Duke of Clarence supported 
this amendment; and, in his speech upon this o- 
casion, gave several instances, from his o.] know 
ledge, of the excellent state and discipline in which 
the men and ships under his Lordsbip's command 
were invariably kept; * and,” continued bis Royal 
Highness; “without giving the slightest offence to 
any other, I do not hesitate to declare Sir John Jervis 
the very best officer in his Majesty's service.“ His 
Royal Highness had sailed some time under his Lord- 


ship's 


. 
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ship's command; and his conduct as 4 naval officer | 


Ad 


is modelled on his Lordship's principles. 


Earl St. Vincent was twice cbogen 3 


of the borough: of Great Larmouth; and, upon the 


recommendation of his intimate friend and patron, 


the Marquis of Lansdown, was introduced to tbe 
Whig party in that town. At a later election, be 


deelined Yarmouth in favour of his colleague; Mr. 


Beaufoy, and was returued, with Sir Francis Baring 


for High Wycombe, Upon the death of Lord 


Charles Townshend, his Lordship was again put in 


nomination for Yarmouth; but, although this friendly 


effort did not succeed, it ought in justice to be ob- 


served, in testimony of his Lordsbip's distinguisbed 


merit on the one side, and the grateſul sense of it en- 
tertained by the constituents of this borough on the 


other, that, in his absence, without any 80licitation 


and even without his knowledge, and without ex- 


pence, he was put in nomination. Indeed, 80 firm 
was his Lordship's attachment to this ancient bo- 


rough, that he wished to have taken the title of Earl 


of Yarmouth; but, upon being informed that his title 


was that of St. Vincent, his Lordship observed that he 


was very well satisfied, as “ that title n to uy 
officer and seaman of his fleet. 

On the 18th of August, 1799, bis Lordsbip landed 
in the dock-yard, at Portsmouth, and went to the 
house of Sir Peter Parker, where he was waited upon 


by the mayor, aldermen, and e e with wn a 


following address: 


« My 


RARL er. meu rr. 17 


My Lord, 


ͤĩÜ ͤ 


zervioes rendered to our country, by the glorious vic 
tory obtained by the fleet under your command, over 
that of the enemy, 
the mayor and aldermen of this borough elected and 


appointed your Lordship a burgess of this ancient 


corporation. They now take the carliest opportunity 
to shew their high esteem and regard, by congratu- 
lating you on your saſe return; sincerely wishing your 
Lordship may be speedily ' restored to health, that 
your country may again be benefited by fresh vie- 
tories obtained by the fleet under your command.” 
To which his Lordship returned the WY 


answer: 


„J am very happy on this occasion to repeat the 


sense I entertain of the great honour done me by 
the mayor and aldermen of the borough of Ports- 


mouth, in electing and appointing me a burgess of 


their ancient corporation, and in assuring them that 
I shall be ready on all occasions to Fes we in- 
terest of the borough. 


* I return you many thanks for your congratu- 
lations on my return to England, and kind wishes 


for the speedy recovery of my health, which 5 it 


please God to restore, the remainder of my life wilt be 


devoted to the service of my ting and country. 


Lord St. Vincent, as the close and old friend of 


the Marquis of Lansdown, uniformly sitled with the 
old opposition: and though he would not withhold 
his services in the season when wg were $0 greatly 

1799-1000, 'C * 


on the 14th of February, 1797, 
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| needed, he yet decidedly gave his judgment against 

; [ the justice or the policy of the late disastrous and ex- 

pensive war. When Lord Spencer withdrew from 

” the Admiralty board, Earl St. Vincent was appointed 

1 to that bigh and important station, in which he has 

i | given general satisfaction to the nation, as well as to 

| the navy. 

| Notwithstanding his Lordship! s health is far from 

1 being in that good state, which his grateful country 

qt must ever wish him to enjoy, he still pursu the 

| ih arduous and important duties of his office with a per- 

WI severance and zeal truly astonishing. F 

Mo During the summer of the year 1802, he under- 
| took a most extensive tour, and personally inspected 
y the principal dock yards in the kingdom. He inves- 

1 tigated their management and economy with a very 

[ scrutinizing eye, remedied: many evils, and extermi- 

; nated many abuses. This venerable First Lord of 

the Admiralty is still constantly and laboriously en- 
gaged in ſorming and digesting a plan for the relief 
of the distressed sailor, by an alteration in some of 
the existing regulations relative to the chest at 
Chatham. : = 

When the veteran warrior thus adds the mild lus- 

tre of philanthropy to the brilliant glories of conquest, 
the pen is too feeble to record his merit. Yet RE 
will never want a statue to perpetuate his honourable 
fame, of whom posterity must say, his valour gained 
the victory of sr. vINCENT, and his benevolence 

added to the comForTs of the BRITISH SAILOR. - 
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| TT has been justly remarked by Dr. Johnson, that 


« many things which are false are transmitted from 
book to book, and, gain credit in the world;” This 


observation may be applied to the different memoirs 


of Mr. Sheridan which have been published. ' The 
grossest errors acquire a sort of currency among the 
majority of readers, who have not had an opportu- 
nity, or perhaps an inclination, to investigate the ac- 
curacy of circumstances, that seem of trifling mo- 
ment. They are considered as unquestionable facts 
by succeeding biographers, and are given to the 
public with embellichments which strengthen de- 
ception, and frequently mislead even the friends 

of the person whose memoir is the subject of peru- 
sal. But it is the duty of a biographer, either to 
be accurate in the most trivial circumstances which 
he has occasion to relate, or to omit them alto- 
gether. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan is the third son of Mr. 
Thomas Sheridan, celebrated as an actor, eminent 
ſor his skill as a lecturer in elocution, and entitled 
to the gratitude of the public for his judicious and 
indefatigable exertions to improve the system of 
education in this country, His works, with the ex- 
ception of some plays which he altered, and the 
Life of Dean Swift, which he prepared for publica- 
tion, in general relate to the elements of language, 

| C2 and 
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and the instruction of youth.“ His father, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, was a distinguished divine, 
the ablest school-master. of his time, and the inti- 
mate friend of the Dean of St. Patrick. Mr. Tho- 
mas Sheridan died at Margate on the 14th of pn: ry 
1788. : 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the mother of Richard 
Brinsley, a lady no less respected for ber domestio 
virtues than admired for her literary attainments, was 
the author of Sidney Biddulph, a novel, which has 
the merit of combining the purest morality with the 
most powerful interest. She also wrote Nourjahad, 
an oriental tale, and the comedies of the Discovery, 
the Dupe, and a Trip to Bath. She died at Blois in 
France, the 17th of September, 1766.4 


— 


— 


— * . * ad 


List of Mr. Sheridan's principal works: — The Loyal Lover, 
Romeo and Juliet, and Coriolanus, all altered and acted; British 
Education; A Discourse delivered in the theatre at Oxford, and in 
the senate-house at Cambridge ; A Dissertation on the Causes of 
the Difficulties which occur in learning the Epglish Tongue ;. A 
Course of Lectures on Elocution; A Plan of Education for the 
young Nobility and Gentry of Great Britain ; Lectures on the 
Art of Reading, in two parts; A General Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language ; ; The Works of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swiſt, 
Dean of St Patrick's, arranged, revised, and corrected ; Elements 


ok English, - To the second edition of his Dictionary in quarto 


there is prefixed an exceeding good and expressive likeness of the 
author, 


1 Such was the respect paid to her memory by the Bishop of 
Blois, that he had it intimated to her friends, notwithstanding the 
difference of religious persuasion, that they might take advantages 
of the night to deposit her remains in consecrated ground, and no 

interruption. 
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The zubject of this memoir was born in Dorset- 


street, Dublin, in the month of October, 1751. 


He was placed, in his seventh year, with bis elder 
brother, Charles-Francis, late Secretary at War, in 
Ireland, the correct and elegant historian of the re- 
volution in Sweden, ander the tuition of Mr. Samuel 
Whyte of Dublin, the friend of their ſather, and who 


has been a long time highly esteemed for bis care 


and ability in the instruction of youth. - They, were 
the two first pupils of Mr. Whyte, who opened his 
academy in April 1758, and it is a circutnstance not 
unworthy of remark, that their early years afforded 


no promise of the abilities which they Have since 


displayed. Mrs. Sheridan, whose discrimination 
cannot be questioned, took an opportunity, on com- 
mitting them to the care of Mr. Whyte, to advert 
to the necessity of patience in the arduous proſession 
which he had embraced, and addressed him in the 
following language“ These boys will be your tu- 
tors in that respect. I have hitherto been their only 
instructor, and they have sufficiently exercised mine; 


3 i 


— 
— 


interruption should be given to the interment—an 1 e in 
France, which was perhaps never before extended to any reputed 
heretic, Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, bitterly complains 


ol the different treatment which attended-his — s bunial in 


the same country. 


Extract from the register of St. Many 8 Saks Dublin, | 


„ Charles-Francis, son of Thomas and Frances Sheridan, bap- 
tized July 23d, 1750—Righard Brinsley, son of Mr. and yn. 
Sheridan, baptized November 4th, 1951.” © + 

Mr. Sheridan's eldest son Thomas, died in childhood. 
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for two such im penetrable dunces I never wet 
with.“ ' 
Having remained nearly e ths with Me. 
Whyte, they were sent by that gentleman, in Sep- 
tember 1759, to Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, who then 
resided at Windsor. There they. passed nearly a 
year, their education during that time being super- 
intended by Mrs. Sheridan herself. Richard Brinsley 
was placed at Harrow school, after the Christmas of 
1762. The observation made by his mother on the, -. 
occasion, taken from one of her letters, now before 
the writer of this sketch, is, when connected with 
bis subsequent pursuits, rather of a singular kind, 
She says“ Dick has been at Harrow school since 
Christmas; as he probably may fall into a bus/ling life, . 
we have a mind to accustom him early to shit for 
himself.” It bas been reported, but without founda- 
tion, that he gave recitations from the English classics 
during his father's lectures. His father, on the con- 
trary, never entertained an idea of employing bim 
in that manner, as his brother Charles was very much 
his superior in diligence, correctness of ear, and 
powers of voice, and was remarkable, when only 
eleven years old, ſor bis elegant and impressive deli- 
very of several passages from Milton. 
The literary advancement of Mr. Sheridan at Har- 
row, a seminary which has sent into the world many 
1 finisbed scholars, and distinguished characters, appears 
to have been at first retarded, either by the bluntness 
of his powers, or the negligence of his disposition. 
Dr. Sumner, who was then master of the school, had 
Probably, 
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e his constant attention to — 
the higher forms, no opportunity of distinguishing 
the talents of his pupil; and it was reserved for Dr. 
Parr, who was at that time one of the su 7 ! 
to discover and call n the facultics of young 
Sheridan's mind. cette 
Richard Brinsley was at ** roused from the 
inactivity of which his parents had s frequently com- 
plained, and the rising spirit of emulation produced 
exertions, which admonition and the fear of correc- 
tion had vainly endeayoured to excite. He felt, that 
to be distinguished, it was necessary to devote a con- 
siderable part of his time to study. His memory 
was found to be uncommonly retentive, and his judg- 
ment correct; and when his mind was quickened by 
competition, his genius gradually expanded into that 
happy versatility of powers which has never since de- 
serted him. But to be admired seemed his only ob- 
ject, and when that end was attained, he relaxed in 
his application, and sunk into his former indolence; , © 
His last year at Harrow was spent more in reflecting 
on the acquirements he had made, and the eventful 
scenes of a busy life, which were opening to his view; 
than in enlarging, the circle of his n og Pat 22 
rary attainments. 
His father was so highly aces with: the progress \ 
which his son had made in his studies, that he dem- 
ed it unnecessary to send him to the university; and 
he was, a short time aſter his departure from Harrow, 
entered as a student in the Middle Temple. F rom 
tha t period to his marriage with Miss Linley, the life 
? 1, + of 
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of Mr. Sheridan seems involved in obscurity, which 
it is difficult to clear up in a satisfactory way. He 
certainly was not, and this is mentioned on the au- 
thority of persons who were then on terms. of inti- 
macy with him, either the votary of fashion or of dis- 
sipation. | 
Mr. Sheridan, when about the age uf ang was 
peculiarly ſond of the society of men of taste and 
learning, and soon gave proofs that he was inferior to 
none of his companions in wit and argument. The 
sum allowed for bis support must have been very 
small, as his father's pension from the crown“ was 
barely sufficient to provide for the expences incurred 
by a genteel, but moderate plan of living; nor were 
the emoluments arising from his lectures on elocu- 
tion, and his performances as an actor, very consider- 
able. In this situation, Mr. Sheridan had recourse 
to his literary talents for pecuniary supplies. He had 
read, immediately after his leaving Harrow, with 
minute attention, the works of our most eminent 
writers, and applied himself to the study, of English 
composition in its various branches. Nothing, how- 
ever, but necessity, could have induced him to exert 
his powers, as Dryden and many others had done be- 
fore him, for immediate profit; for, exclusively of an 
unaccountable propensity to indolence, which formed 
the — characteristic of his youthful days, 


— 
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A pension of 200l. per annum was eee by his Majesty, 
in 1762, to Mr. T. Sheridan, without solicitation, as an encou- 
ragement to complete his English Dictionary, and a as a reward for 
his literary labours, | . 


and 
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and from which he cannot now be'stimulated but by 
some great and sudden impulse, be has ever conti - 
dered a mercenary writer, who is occasionally com- 
pelled to sacrifice bis own conviction to the 'instrac- 


tions of his employer, as a character truly-wretched 


and contemptible. That he maintained his indepen- 
' dence of sentiment there is no ground to disblieve 
but he had the prudence to conceal, from most of 
his acquaintances, whatever share he had in the fleet- 
ing productions of the day. He also directed his 
attention to the drama, as a subject in every respect 
calculated to reward his labours with fame and emo- 
lument ; but disgusted with some sketches of comic 
character which he drew, he actually destroyed them, 
and, in a moment of despair, renounced every hope 
of excellence as a dramatic writer. A poetical trans- 
lation of Aristænetus has been attributed to him, the 
share, — which he had in that version was 
very limited. 4 


But the views which he may have then ei 8 


either with respect to the cultivation and exertion 
of his genius in literary pursuits, or to the study of 
the profession to which he had been destined by his 
father, were all lost in a passion that mastered his 
reason. He at once saw and loved Miss Linley, and 


from his first introduction to her indulged the hope 


of triumphing over every obstacle that opposed his 
happiness. That lady was no less admirable” for the 
elegant accomplishments of her sex and the affecting 
simplicity of her conversation, than for the charms 
of 35 person and the fascinating powers eber vutge. 

She 
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She was the principal performer in the oratorios at 
Drury-lane theatre; and the science, taste, but above 


all, the enthusiastic feeling which she displayed in 


the execution of the airs assigned to her, are still re- 
membered with delight. The strains which ſhe pour- 
ed forth were the happiest combinations of nature 
and art ; but nature predominated over art. Her 
accents were so melodious and captivating, and their 
passage to the heart so sudden and irresistible, that 
« list'ning Eavy would have dropped her snakes, and 
stern-ey'd Fury's s self would have melted” - "cad the 
sounds. 9 5 
Mr. Sheridan became her avowed suitor, and every _ 
idea of interest and ambition was absorbed in his 
passion. Her father, Mr. Linley, the late ingenious 
composer, was not at first propitious to his passion, 
and he had many rivals to overcome in his attempts 
to gain the lady's affections. His perseverance, how- 
ever, encreased with the difficulties that presented 
themselves, and his courage and resolution in vindi- 
cating Miss Linley's reputation from a calumnious 
report, which had been basely thrown out against it, 
obtained for him the fair prize for which he twice ex- 
posed his life. | 
Mr. Mathews, a gentleman then well known in 
the fashionable circles at Bath, had caused a para- 


graph to be inserted in a public paper at that place, 


which tended to prejudice the character of this young 
lady, and Mr. Sheridan immediately applied for re- 
dress to the printer, who communicated the author's 
name. Mr, Mathews had, in the mean time, set out 

| for 
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for London, and was clogely pursued by Mr. Sheri- 
dan. They met and ſought a duel with swords at a 
tavern“ in Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. Mr. 
Sheridan's second on the occasion was his brother, 
Charles- Francis, the late Secretary at War in Ireland. 
Great courage and skill were displayed on both sides; 
but Mr. Sheridan having succeeded in disarming his 
adversary, compelled him to sign a formal retractation 
of the paragraph which had been publisned. | 
The conqugror instantly returned to Bath; and 
thinking that, as the insult had been publicly given, 
the apology should have equal notoriety, he caused it 
to be published in the same paper. Mr. Mathews 
soon heard of this circumstance, and, irritated at his 
defeat, and the use which his antagonist had made of 
his retractation, repaired to Bath, determined to call 
upon Mr. Sheridan for satisfaction. A message was 
accordingly sent, and a meeting agreed to: Mr. 
Sheridan would have been justiſied, according to tbe 
most delicate punotilios of honour, in declining the 
call; but he silenced all the objections that were 
started by his friends, and the parties met on Kings- 
down. The victory was desperately contested, and, 
after a discharge of pistols, they fought with swords. 
They were both wounded, and closing with each 
other, fell on the ground, where the fight was con- 
tinued until they were separated. They received 
several wounds in this . e for en 
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* The house situated at the west- end of Henriettatet, now 
a China. warchouse, and partly in Bedford- street. 
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honour, and a part of his opponent's . woo! | 


left in Mr. Sheridan's ear. 


Miss Linley did not suffer a long time to e 
before she rewarded Mr. Sheridan for the dangers he 
had braved in her defence, by accompanying him on 
a matrimonial excursion to the continent. The ce- 
remony was again performed on their return to Eng- 
land, with the consent of the lady's parents. 

From the period of her marriage, Mrs. Sheridan 
never appeared as a public performer, Her situation 
in the oratorios was filled by her younger sister, 
Miss Mary Linley. Several lucrative proposals were, 
about this time, made to Mrs. Sheridan, to induce _ 
her once more to charm the public ear, but they 
were rejected with disdain by Mr. Sheridan. During 
their residence in Orchard-street they were subject 
to very distressing embarrassments; yet the firmness 
of Mr. Sheridan, in resisting every proposal of this 


nature, by which any loss of estimation in the eyes of 


the world might be incurred, 'remained invincible. 
He received a letter from the proprietors of the Pan- 
theon, which was then about to be opened, offering 
Mrs. Sheridan one thousand pounds for her perfor- 
mance during twelve nights, and one thousand 
pounds more for a benefit, the profits of which they 
were to appropriate to their own use. The proposal 
of so large a sum as two thousand pounds, which 
might have been gained in a few weeks, was not . 


mere] y declined, but rejected with indignatian by Mr 


This young lady died singing «1 know that my Redeemer 
liveth, «SY | 
Sheridan, 
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Sheridan, * as . entreaties * 


his wife. 

Mr. Sheridan, who! ; was now eee with 
the cares of a family, felt the necessity of immediate 
exertion to provide for the pressing calls inseparable 
from a domestic establishment, which, if not splen - 
did, was marked with an the ne of genteel 

life, | 7 
His attempt at dreinatic compogition, _ the 
moderate opinion which he entertained: of his ta- 
lents in that respect, have been already noticed; 
but his charming lines to Miss Linley, and some 
occasional productions, which displayed with equal 
bappiness his talent ſor natural tenderness of senti- 
ment and brillianey of wit, bad secured to bim no 
mean reputation as a poet. Thus compelled to be- 
come a candidate for public favour, he once more 
resumed his courtship of the Comic Muse; and 
having finisbed his play of the Rivals, he presented 
it to the Manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, and 
it was represented on the 17th of January, 1775. 
This comedy was justly considered, by candid criti- 
cism, as a most promising essay for an author in bis 
twenty - fiſth year, but the public opinion did not 
exactly coincide with that of acknowledged judges 


of dramatic merit; and, in consequence of some 


slight disapprobation, it was withdrawn aſter the first 
night's perſormance. The partial failure of the 
piece has been attributed to the indifferent acting of 
Mr. Lee, in the character of Sir Lucius -O Trigger. 

For that gentleman, though allowed to possess con- 
aiderable 
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dderable* merit in parts of much more importance, 


had not sufficiently studied the whimsical humour 


and national manner of Irish characters. Whatever 
may have been the cause, Mr. Sheridan withdrew his 


play without any compulsion; and, having made 


some judicious alterations, both in the progress 0 
the plot and in the language, it was sbortly aſter 
brought forward again, © oO in the most 
favourable manner. 

The fable of this comedy POSSESSES a en 
degree of probability to render it interesting; the 


incidents succeed each other in natural progression, 
and the dialogue is witty, humourous, and characte- 


ristic, interspersed with pathetic appeals to the heart, 


but without those extraordinary effusions of: excel- l 
lence which, ſrom the pen of the same writer, have 


since delighted the fancy and improved the under- 

standing, on the stage and in the closet. ˖ 
Had Mr. Sheridan's powers been evinced but by 

this comedy only, he would have been placed at no 


very great eminence above the common orowd A; 
play-wrights. 


His next production was the farce of $7. Patrich's 4 


Day, or The Scheming Lieutenant, a piece evidently 
written more fof the purpose of trying his ability to 
excite broad laughter and humorous merriment, than 
with a view of enlarging his reputation. It was pre- 
sented by him to Mr. Clinch, as a testimony of his 
good opinion, ſor the assistance he had experienced 


from that gentleman's excellent perſormance of Sir 


Lucius OfTrigger, in the Riyals, in which he had 
succeeded 
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sueceeded Mr. "Pp The farce of St. Patrick's Day 
was actually written in eight-and-forty hours, and 
was performed for the benefit of Mr. euer n 


2d of May, in the same year. e e eee 


At the commencement of the ensuing lee 
he brought out his comie opera of the Duema, a 
composition in every respect superior to the general 
class of English operas then in fashion. The plot 
of this pleasing piece, which deservedly retains its 
popularity on the stage, is simple, and incapable of 
producing much interest; but the elegance of the 
diction, the sweetness of the poetry, and the appro- 
priate spirit infused into the characters, placed it be- 
yond all competition with the sing · song trifles which 
were then in high repute. The Duenna surpassed 
even the Beggar's Opera in attraction and popu- 
larity, and was performed seventy- ive nights during 
the season, while Gay's on” e ran _y 


_ 8ixty-five. 


Mr. Sheridan's circumstances Mien Ait 


this time more independent, and his genius having 
struck out a line productive of fame and profit, he 


began to indulge in expensive entertainments, and 
he found no difficulty in extending his connections 
in fashionable life. The feast of reason and the 
* flow of soul“ were seldom absent from the hospi- 
talities of his house, and they were unquestionably 
very much promoted by the strength of argument and 
brilliancy of wit which he could call forth in the 
hours of instruetivo enquiry or sportivo conviviality, 
t | 2 
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as well as ; by the charms of Mrs. Sheridan's conversa- 
tion, and her fascinating powers of voice. i 
Mr. Garrick having resolved to retire from the 45 
management of Drury-lane-Theatre, a negociation | 
with him for the purchase of his share of the patent 
was entered into by Dr. Ford, Mr. Linley, and Mr. 
Sheridan, who, in 1776, paid the sum of n 
for it. ; 

It now became his interest to apply his lens | in 
support of the theatre in which be was so materially 
concerned, and he immediately brought out the Trip 
zo Scarborough, altered from Vanburgh's comedy of 

the Relapse. It was performed on the 24th of Fe- 
bruary, 1777 ; and, though the dialogue was much 

improved, and the incidents judiciously altered, the 
audience did not receive it in a very favourable man- 
ner on the first night of representation, on account 
of the incorrectness of the performers in general. 1 
was afterwards played to crowded. houses. 

His next production was the comedy of the School 
for Scandal, which has deservedly raised his fame to 
undisputed pre-eminence over all contemporary dra« 
matic-writers, and conferred, in the opinion of the 
foreign lerati, a lustre on the British comedy which 
it did not previously possess. The School for Scan- 
dal was performed on the 8th of May, 1777, and at- 
tracted from that late period to the conclusion of the _ 
season, the most ſashionable and numerous audiences. 
A play of such superior merit, and written by 80 
young an author, was rewarded with unqualified ap- 

plause. | 


r 
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plause. The enties of that time were anxiously'eti. 


gaged in extolling the beauties with which it abounds, | : 


and some of them were not wanting" to discovet 


others, that either do not exist, or are still unknown 
to the writer himself. The tide of publie ſavour rau 
with irresistible impetuosity, and dramatio excellence : 
and the name of Sheridan became synonimous. Betz; 


although it must ever rank as a finished piece in the 
simplicity of plot, in the natural progression of i 
cident, in faithful imitation of manners, in the vigo- 


rous and exact delineation of living ebaracter, and, 
above all, in fertility/of wit and felicity of expression; 


it is to be lamented, that the author did not apply 


himself with more care to improve the heart, and | 
Stimulate the poder oy to the wee o mo- a 


rality. 


The ſashionable taste ber Scandal iu iodeed _ 
posed; but it is exposed to the laughter, not to the 


contempt and detestation of the audience: it pro- 
duces mirth, but does not excite execration. The 


hypocrite, who. covers his abominable designs with 


the mask of honour and integrity, is indeed punished; 

but the punishment is not commensurate to the. 
offence, and our abhorrence is weakened: by the un- 
scasonable playfulness of the poet's 8atire. The au- 
thor is too strenuous an advocate for dissipation of 


manners, and the vices of libertioimm are too suocess. 


fully defended. 


Mr. Sheridan appears, in 3 1 measure, to —— 


forgotten the legitimate end of dramatic composition, 
and not to have been sufficiently sensible, that whats 
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ever is intended for the amugement of xociety at large, 
should also be capable of communicating, solid in- 
struction, and producing real amendment. It has 
been remarked, with some degree of propriety, that 
the characters of Joseph and Charles have been taken 
from Fielding's Blifil and Tom Jones; and that the 
disguise assumed by Sir Oliver Surface has been bare 
rowed from a similar WERE. in Mrs. benden 5 
novel. 1 
Early in the 8 529900, be 8 the 
musical piece of The Camp, a temporary eu d esprit, 
which afforded much entertainment; and bis Critic, 
written upon the model of the Duke of Buckingham 
Rehearsal, came out on the 30th of October, 1707 
The success of the Critic was complete and well de- 
served; and, though the subject had been very ably. 
handled by bis ingenious predecessor, be succeeded 
in embellishing it with so great a variety of ludicrous 
incidents, and introduced such extraordinary novelty, 
of satire, as to divest it of the slightest nen * 
imitation. 

The lamented death of the British N in 
1779, furniched Mr. Sheridan with an opportunity 
of exercising powers of a very differont nature; and 
he wrote the monody to tft memory of Mr. Garrick, 
which was recited at Drury-Lane Theatre, by Mrs. 
Yates, in the month of March of the same year. 
The sentiments are, in geveral, appropriate to the 
occasion, and the poetry possesses strength and me- 
, lody, but the effect was not adequate to he 2 
tations of the author and bis friends. ü 

Notwahotanding 
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Notwithstanding the profits which he detived from 
is pieces, and the share he had in the theatre; which 
was very considerable, as he had: obtamed Mr. Lacy's 
interest in the patent, a property equally valuable 
with that of Mr. Garrick; and of course worth! On 
the lowest calculation, thirty thousand poubds, his 
pecumary embarrassments had considerably increased. 
His domestic establishment was not only very expen- 
sive, but conducted without any kind of ecoomy. 
The persuasions of Mr. Fox, whose friendsbip he 
had carefully cultivated, operated, with a: firm cott- 
viction of his on abilities, in determining him to 
procure a seat in the House of Commons. For so 
time before he had endeavoured to qualify himself ſor 
public speaking, by declaiming at the private meet- 
ings of seyeral of his most intimate acquaintances z 
and it was customary with him, like the logical dis- 
putants of antiquity, to start a subject of discussion, 
and advocate either side of the question, for the pur · 
pose of exercising bis ingenuity in argument. * 
Mr. Sheridan was about this time bonoured with - 
the notice of a noble Duke, sinee high in office, and 
who then possessed great influence in opposition; 
and an application was made through the medium 
of a common friend, to obtain his Grace's nomination 
of Mr. Sheridan for one of his boroughs. The ap- 

plication, however, proved fruitless, as the noble Duke 
had already completed his list, or placed little reliance 
on the parliamentary pena of his on roman acquaint- 
ance. | 

Mr. Sheridan vas not duced by the disap- 
| | D 2 pointment, 
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pointment, and a general election: taking place: i in 
1780, he resolved to canvass for himself, and chose ö 
the town of Stafford for the seene of his first political 
operations. In the adoption of that measure, he ap 
pears to have been actuated by several importan 
considerations. The borough of Stafford was not 
devoted to the interest of any particular patron ; it 
was free from all suspicion of ministerial influence, 
and the arts of corruption had ever tried, without 
effect, to andermine tbe independence of the electors. 
At least, no legal proof has been yet brought ſor- 
ward to establish any instance of corruption — 
them. „ 
All these circumstances, a by waning | 
;nvitation, and a promise of the most zealous support 
from a principal gentleman of the place, inducec 
Mr. Sheridan to propose himself as a: candidate to 
represent the borough of Stafford in the next parlia- 
ment. He accordingly proceeded to the spot, and 
was perfectly satisfied with the pleasing prospect of 
success that opened to his ambition. But although 
he experienced uncommon disintereſtedness, and 
great liberality of conduct in the people of Stafford, a 
certain degree of expence, which has for a long time 
blended itself with the purest proceedings of the 
elective system in this country, was found unavoid- 
able, and his resources were not at that time in the 
most flourishing state. He was soon convinced, that 
the moderate sum of one thousand pounds was a cine 
gud non, which alone could bring the negotiation 
between the young 1 of liberty and the in- 
dependent 
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dependent clectors to a successful conclus⁵n. The 


money was at length raised, and one of the gentlemen, 
who contributed to the supply, has heen en 


rally rewarded with an opera share. 20F 
Mr. Sheridan; was: — * 3 Ge Fe 


Stafford, and, from the moment of bis introduction 


into the House of Commons, he became a firm sup- 
porter of all the measures of Opposition. Though he 


contented himself at tbe commencement of the ses- 
sion with giving a silent vote against the minister, 
he was indefatigable without doors in seconding the 
views of his party, and in exciting the clamour of 

public indignation against the measures of govern- 
ment. He constantly attended popular meetings and 


political clubs, and his pen was employed with su- 


cess in several periodical publications. He had a 
considerable share in the Englishman, a paper which 
was conducted with great acrimony against the ad- 
ministration of Lord North; and when the Rocking- 

ham party came into power, in 1782, his exertions 


were rewarded with the appointment of Under Secre- 


tary to Mr. Fox, then Secretary of State * the Fo- 
reign Department. 

Tbe death of the Marquis of Weiber and 
the unexpected elevation of the Earl of Shelburne to 
the important office af First Lord of the Treasury, 
completely defeated the views of Opposition, and the 
ever- memorable coalition having been formed, Mr. 
Sheridan was onee more called upon to carry on lite- 


rary hostilities against the new administration. The 


Page. work of the Jesuit soon appeared, and se- 
Be "mo 
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e deep we 
confidently stated to Rove coreriingnd 0 | 


duction. 


The legal orocendings were, en Lare. | 
but slowly, and the coalition having gained a decisive 
victory over the new-fangled administration, formed 
by the Shelburne party, Mr. Sheridan was once more 
brought into place, and appointed, in April 1783, 8e- 
cretary of the Treasury. It was extremely natural 


to suppose, that the Jesuit would not be attacked by 


those to whose cause it had been devoted; but the 


spirit of prosecution, though allowed to slumber for. a 


took place in men and measures. 


The Attorney-General was obliged, ar officio, 10 


continue the prosecution, the ground-work of which 


still existed, and Mr. Wilkie, who had the magnani- 
mity to conceal the names of the gentlemen by whom _ 


he had been employed, was sentenced to an impri- 
sonment of twelve months. The system of party- -poli- 
ties evinced in this instance, as it bas in almost every 
other case, selfishness and ingratitude. The man 
who possessed the courage to expose his own person 


W * 


short interval, broke out with redoubled vigour, when 
his Grace of Portland was succeeded, as First Lord 
of the Treasury, by Mr. Pitt, and an entire e 5 


to punishment, and his cireumstances to ruin, in order 


to screen those by whom he had been engaged in his 
professional pursuits, for the purpose of promoting 


their favorite end, was treated with negleet, and it 
will, with difficulty, be credited, a his en | 


have not yet been paid. 


Mr. 


MR; SHERTDAN,”. 
Me. Sheridan appears to have beeti'a' figure dd 
duced into the political picture, more for the pdp 
of completing the group in the beck ground; thin 
of standing forward as a principal character] But 
the irresistible impulse of genius gave a sudden & 
pansion to his powers, extrieated bim from the iſe," 


if not in an equal rank with * Tow AO) en 
at least in the very next to it. ON hun 
His defence of Mr. Fox's dane Feet kde 
Bill was distinguished for logical precisſon : and 
though he bad not, on previous occasions, "delivered: 
his sentiments with extraordinary ability, his speceh 
on that interesting subject was 80 masterly, as 0 in- 


cond class of parliamentary speukers. In 1785, his 
powers began to expand in proportion to the conſi- 
dence which he acquired in debate, and his observa- 
tions on Mr. Pitt's Perfumery Bill were justly ad- 
mired for splendid effusions of wit and great forte of 
argument. But the part he took in the eongideration 
of the Irisb Propositions, which were brought forward 
during the same year, was peculiarly striking, and 
raised his reputation as an orator to à very superior 
degree. In calling the attention of the house to the 


of the interests of both kingdoms, and a depth of iu 
vestigation which the most sanguine expeetations of 
his friends canld not bare anticipated ; and from that 
moment he was viewed as a formidable opponent by 
the late minister, and looked up to en e 

D 4 8 tion, 
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rior estimation in which he was held, and placed bim, | 


duce the public opinion to select bim from the se- 


fourth proposition, he displayed a general knowledge 
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tion, as a principal leader of. the aur to which. he | 
belonged. it ni 
Mr. Sheridan had many difficalties to encounter «aj 
in bis parliamentary life. His father was an actor, 
he had himself largely contributed to the entertain=: 
ment of the public, and was the manager of a tbeatre. 
The prejudices of mankind, however ridiculous, are 
too often victorious over the claims of genuine merit, 
and would have, perhaps, prevailed in ddteideseg a 
any other person than the man against whom they 
were, in this instance, directed. Fully oonrinbed of 
his decided superiority over birth and fortune, he 
proceeded, regardless of personal reflections; and if 
his opponents succeeded in irritating him by the as- 
perity of their allusions, he met them with manly 
resolution, chastised them with the lash of legitimate 
satire, or held them up to universal ridicule in bursts 
8 of extemporancous wit, that have never been equalled 
in the British senate. The conduct of the late Pre- 
mier, in his unguarded allusions to Mr. Sheridan's - 
dramatic pursuits, was severely punished; and that 
dignified manner which should mark the behaviouun 
of the first statesman in Europe, sitting in the first - 
assembly in Europe, was for a moment transformed 
into the quarrelsome petulance of the angry boy. The 
correction was productive of salutary effects," and 
Mr. Sheridan has completely triumphed over the 
splenetie and paltry efforts of his opponents to check | 
his talents, and degrade his public characte. 
He was rapidly approaching to perfection as a 
public speaker, when the impeachment of Mr, Has. 
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tings supplied him with an opportitiltye or Upm 
powers which were then unrivalled His speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, in April 1787, 
on the eighth article, as stated in the order laid down 
by Mr. Burke, relative to money corruptiy ati il- 
legally taken,” was allowed to equal the most argu- 
mentative and impassioned orations that had ever 
been addressed to the judgment and feelings of the 
British Parliament. He fixed the uninterrupted at- 
tention of the house ſor upwards of five hours, con- 
firmed the minds of those who wavered, and produce 
| co-operation from a quarter, 'which;-it was swpposd, 
would have been hostile to any further proceeding. 

Mr. Sheridan/-seems, at this period, to have been 
convinced of the necessity of indefatigublè applica- 
tion and persevering industry, to support the splendid 
ſame he had acquired, and accordingly prepared him- 
self, with unremitting assiduity, to perform his offi- 
cial duties as one of the managers of the prosecution, 
instituted by the representatives of the people against 
Mr. Hastings, and carried on rar neee f 
bunal of the natio . 

In the long examination of Mr. Middleton, he 
gave decided proofs of a strong and discriminating 
mind; but when, in June 1788, he summed up the 
evidence on the charge, respecting the confinement - 
and imprisonment of the Princesses of Oude, and the 
seizure of their treasures, his superiority over his col- 
leagues was established by universal consent. His 
mind, indeed, appears to have been elevated by the 
importance of the subject; and he'conceived its va- 
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rious relations with a perspieuity that was embellish- 
ed by the yoblest effusions of eloquence— -- 


# 
W 


« Animo vidit ;'ingenio ITO) 13333 5 * b 
Eloquentia ornavit.“ | 31-4506 
But however admirable his speech may be now 
conmdered, as a composition, there were, at that time, 
several circumstances of magnitude and Singularity, | 
that conspired to give it a celebrity which posterity © 
will scarcely admit it to possess. To form a just opi- 
nion of this memorable oration, which occupied the 
attention of the court, and excited the admiration of 
the public, for five hours, it would be necessary to 
have heard Mr. Sheridan himself; and, to those who 
have not witnessed the correctness, strength, and ani- 
mation of his elocution, it will be sufficient to repeat 
what was said by Aschines to the people of Rhodes, 
in praise of the oration which had caused bis banish- 
ment—* What applauses would you not have con- 
ſerred, had * heard Demonthdnes deliver it 1 | 
self?“ | 
It is difficult to man any part of it as the 00 
of peculiar encomium. The address with which: be 
arranged his materials; the art and force with which 
he anticipated objections ; the unexampled ingenuity 
with which he commented on the evidence, and the 
natural boldness of his imagery, are equally entitled 
to panegyric. He combined the three kinds of elo- 
quence. He was clear and unadorned—diffuse and 
pathetic—animated and vehement. There was no- 
thing superfluous no affected turn no glittering © 
point— no false sublimity. Compasaion and indig- 
nation 
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nation were alternately excited, and the wonderful 
effects related of the cloquenee of Greets n ans 
were almost revived. an 
Soon after this great era in the polite of Mr. 
Sheridan, the nielaneboly indisposition of his Majesty, 
which plunged the country into # state of the deepest 
distress, led to the discuss ton of a question, exceeding 
in political importance every other national occur - 
rence from the revolution of 1688 down to that time. 
The Ministry and Opposition essentially differed with 
respect to the means to be adopted for supplying tho 
defect of the personal exereise of the royal authority, 
and Mr. Sheridan took a leading part iu the atteinpts 
which were made to declare the Prince of Wales 
regent, without such restrictions as Parliament should 
think fit to impose. The favour in which be was 
held at Carleton-house was certainly superior to 
that enjoyed by the most distinguished members of 
the party, and his conduct occasioned suspicions that 
have never been completely removed, His Royal 
Higbness was very much in the habit of consulting 
Mr. Sheridan, and his answer to Mr. Pitt's letter, 
with respect to the restrictions on the regency, which 
was allowed to be dignified; cautions, and temperate, 
has been principally ascribed to 1550 5 coupeels 
of this gentleman, | 
Mr. Sheridan's zealous be in support of 
his patron is, perhaps, the only instance in which he 

can be charged with political inconsistency. The 
spirit of party, and the strong prejudices of the mo- 
ment, are now conisigned to obfivion; and, it maybe 

| | fairly 


Britain, now assembled, and lawfully, fully, and freely - 


? 
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fairly-asked, whether ky rin or any other 1 NS: 
cate of the rights of the people, acted consistently in 
opposing the following resolution, which was propos 
ed by Mr. Pitt, and passed by the British Parliament: 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this com? 
mittee, that it is the right and duty of the Lord's 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons of Great 


representing all the estates of the people of this realm, 
to provide the means of supplying the defect of the 
personal exercise of the royal authority, arising from 


his Majesty's indisposition, in such a manner as the 


exigency of the case may appear to require.“ 
Mr. Sheridan's objection to the resolution did web's 
arise from any statement contained in it, respecting 


the full and Free representation of the people, but he 


and his friends argued against the power of bath 
houses, in any case, to limit the authority of the re- 
gent, and contended, that the immediate nomination 
of the heir-apparent ought to take place, as a matter | 
of constitutional right. Those who are sincere ad- 
mirers of the British Constitution, as derived from 
the legitimate source of authority, will not readily 
coĩneide in the doctrines advanced upon the occasion, 
by the leading members of Opposition. | 
Mr. Sheridan continued a strenuous opponent of 
the measures of Mr. Fox's administration, and, in 
consequence of Mr. Pitt's secession, stood at the head 
of Opposition. With the single exception of his con- 
duct on the question of the regency, his parliamen- 
tary life cannot be accused a inconsistency. He - 


proſessed. 
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professed, in common: with most of bis friends. an 

enthusiastic admiration of the French Revolution; 
and considered the constitution it had f as a 
glorious fabric of human wisdom, crected for the per- 
ſection of human happiness; but when he saw that 
constitution deſaced and polluted by the frantie and 
murderous policy of the successive rulers of France; 
he readily concurred in reprobating crimes; which 
were destructive of ſreedom and social happiness, and 
directly repugnant to the ee on which 5 
revolution was originally effected. ao 
He has ever been the eee e | 
mentary reform, and the uniform friend of the liberty 
of the press and of religious toleration. In ſinancial 
considerations, in our political and commercial rela- 
tions with Ireland, and more particularly in every im- 
portant discussion relative to constitutional subjects, 
he has evinced great depth of enquiry, and acuteness 
of discrimination. He has: frequently risen superior 
to the selfish drudgery of a mere-partizany and his 
Spirited conduct during the awful crisis of the naval 
mutiny received the thanks. of the minister, and will 
be long remembered with gratitude by the nation. 
He expressed his conviction, that, whatever difference 
in political sentiments might prevail among the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, the moment was 
come when his Majesty had an undoubted right to 
call upon all his subjects, of every rank and descrip- 
tion, for their zealous co-operation in supporting the 
due execution of the laws, and in giving every pos- 
sible efficiency to the measures of government. 
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Mr. Sheridan's voice is strong and distinct, but his 
delivery is often precipitate, and his manner unim- 
portant. He wants the dignity of Mr. Pitt, and the 
fire of Mr. Fox; but, in the ingenuity of observa» 
tion, and the felicity of reply, he is not inferior "to - 
either of them in their happiest moments. He ex- 
cels in raillery, which, at once elegant and severe, is 
peculiarly suited to the senate. Though he seem 
cautiously to avoid the use of figurative dition. and 
splendid imagery in his speeches, his celebrated ori 
tion on the trial of Mr. Hastings is an amples testi. 
mony of his ability to introduce them with ay arts 
appropriate effect. 015758 12 
It cannot be denied, that his besen to onhgrbtiths 
matic point and humorous allusion frequently ex- 
ceeds the bounds of propriety, and hurries him to @ : 
levity of remark that is at variance with the gravity 
of the subject in discussion. We laugh indeed for 
the moment, but soon condemn the speaker for 
trifling with a ”_ object of HOT oonsidera- 
tion. 
Mrs. Sheridan died in June, 1792, and he bas a 
son by that lady, who possesses considerable abilities. 
In 1795, he married Miss Ogle, youngest daughter 
of the Reverend Doctor Newton Ogle, Dean of Win- 
chester. The issue of his second marriage is also 
a son. | 
His conduct as manager and principal proprietor 
of the first theatre in the kingdom, and his puno- 
tuality in the discharge of the duties contracled by 
bim 
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bim in that vtmtin, os boric orgs pat pony of 
praise.“ 3 

In private life, Me. la is one of: the Bout 
entertaining and instructive companions in the king- 
dom. His conversation abounds in witty: similitudes, 


humorous allusions, and lively rapartee; and when 


any subject of enlarged investigation is brought for- 
ward, the treasures of general learning, with which 
he has stored his mind, are proportionate to the exi- 
gency of the moment. It is, perhaps, in the Know- 
lege of human nature that he surpasses all his con- 
temporaries. His sagacity has been particularly 
exercised in discovering the character and propensi- 
ties of his acquaintances, or of those with whom he 
bas any business to transact, and he generally 8uc- 
ceeds in converting this Lind ye "in to Ui 
own advantage. 

Aſter a retirement of twenty years from Sts. 
Mr, Sheridan came forward, at the end of the season 
in 1799, in the humble situation 'of 'the editor of 
Kotzebue, the celebrated German dramatist, and-ap- 
pears, in that instance, to have been more actuated 


— — — — . — 
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In justice to Mr. Sheridan, we cannot but observe in this 
place, that in the legal discussion of the claims of the proprietors 
of Drury-lane Theatre, in, the Court of Chancery, 50 far from any - 
imputation being thrown out against his conduct, it was generally 
the subject of praise, and the Chancellor himself (Lord Eldon) 
spoke in the handsomest terms of Mr. Sheridan's integrity, though 
certainly he MA is ihe OLIN = * n liable to 
de W | 


by 
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by his interest as 2 manager, than by abe 
* of a writer emulous of lasting fame. * 4 1 
The speech of Rolla, exhorting the Perüvians to 
deſend their king and country, and their civil and reli : 
gious institutions, against a ferocious band of lawless 
invaders, was highly instrumental to the success H 
the piece, and it is the only passage of the. play to 
which Mr. Sheridan has an exclusive elaim. The 
appeal to the people in support of their rights and 
national independence is bold and animating. The 
striking image of the vulture and the lamb; is, how- 
ever, used with more effect in his speech on the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings; but his right to bor | 
row from himself cannot be questioned. 11 
The genius of the German dramatist is nde 
tionably of the first order. In conducting a 100 | 
through its most intricate mazes, he is, perbaps,  ug- 
equalled, and he seldom fails to produce. emotions of 
the most agonizing kind. But probability, the genuine 
source of concern and dramatic feeling, is too fre- 
quently violated. An instant's reflection is sufficient 
to expose the delusion of the scene, and destroy the 
interest which the skill of the poet creates. 
Mr. Sheridan must be convinced, that, with the 
exception of Rolla's patriotic harangue, Pizarro! is 
more indebted for its popularity to the merits of the ' 
original, to the actor, the machinist, the painter, and 
the composer, than io any alterations he has made, 
or to any judgment he has evinced in adapting it to 
the English stage. It is to be lamented, that he has, 
by this motley exhibition, degraded his reputation as 
1 | 5592 


the first dramatie writer of the country; und uu 
himself to a level with the play - Nights of the M0 
whom profit is every thing, and fame nothing 
It is with pleuture, 'however, we learn, that un 
opera, under the title of the Foresters, bas for & von- 
siderable time employed bis pen; and we dbubt not 
that the genius of Mr. Sheridan will, in this: Grigial 
work, make a very ample atonemetit for the false 
lustre which his name and ee obtained for 
the adopted e Koetzebue. Adu 3115 
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THE;HOM. THOMAS i NW. 
THE subject of these bees is the Wire don de 
late Earl of Buchan; and youngest brother to the pre- 
sent Earl; the second holds an eminent tation at 
the Scotch bar! There are n6/aatisfaAory-dotuiments 
of the youthſul part of hib history. It is, however, 
well known that he entered very early it Iiſe in the 

navy, l service PEE be had imbibed" u strong 
predilection. rt 7 19413170 TO297] 20m elt im 
He went to sea with the late Sir Jobhm Lindsay, 
nephew of the great'Earb of Manafietd! He'never, it 
is believed, had the commissen of fieutenant, but 
ated for zome titne in thut Eapacity, dy the appoint- | 
ment of bis captain.” His as for quitting the 
navy is said td have"boen' tlie Slender chunep o 
obtaining promotion; and as he bad only der ed us n 
lieutenant 4n'(congoquence of the friends lüp 0 bis 
commander, he Was 8 — 
1799-1800. f honoured 
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honoured with such a distinction, to return to bea 4 
the inſerior capacity of midship mass. 

On quitting the naval service, he entered into the 
army as an ensign in the Royals, or first regiment of 
foot.. This was in the year 1768, and happened nat 
eo much from inclination (as it is said), as because 
his father, with a small and strictly entailed estate, 
had not the means of assisting him, with conveni- 

' . ence, to pursue one of the learned proſessions. He 
went with his regiment to Minorca, in which land 
he spent three years, and continued in the army 
about six. — — | 

During the period he — in the army, he. 
had acquired considerable reputation "for the acute- 
ness and versatility of bis talents in conversation. 
Mr. Boswell, who met him about this time in a min- 
ed company in London, mentions, in his Memoirs of 
Dr. Johnson, the delight which the Doctor and him- 
elf ſelt from the ability of a gentleman, who was no 
other than Mr. Erskine, in discoursing on some 

temporary topie which, at that time, happened to be 
an intereating question of n in the DEAR of * 
metropol is. 

Whether the congciouraees of RY 8 or r the 
.suggestions of his friends, or the embarrassments of a 
.scanty income, first invited. him to make preparations - 
for the study of the law, it is of no importance. to 
enquire. The resolution, from whatever cause it 

proceeded, must, in a great measure, haye been sup- 
ported by that internal confidence in his own talents, 
ubich is * from great and n e 
„orden 10+: 9 and 


und from thab spirit oß dtlventbre whit is inciddatal 


and chat the bopes of suecteding in it were ſortiſied 


uncommon acquirements and singular penetration. 
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to genius-—which-dverlooks slight-obstacles and ordii 


_ nary difficulties? Theres a fashign! among biogra: 


phical writers|-of:etdeavbuting to discover in the pers 
son whose life they ate writing; an innats original 
predisposition for the - peculiar. department of science 
or literature in vhieh be has been emiment; ſorgetting 
that, in the nature of things the -purguit} must e 
wholly accidental, and that . anevery; te gion of the 
air,” the flight of powerful intellect tust be xquially 
lofty and: vigorous. It) has} however, been aid, and 
we have reason to believe: with truth, that Mr dr- 
skine had no merit whatever it the extraordinary ad- 
venture of embarking in $0:new and arduaus a pur- 


suit, but that At was literally and most unwillingl7 


forced won him by the importunities of: His. chother, 
the Countess of Buchan; aſter the death of his father; 


and kept alive, against his own preposs eon by ber 
counsel and persuasions. Although, in the privacy of 
domestio life, the greatest characters aud the brightest 


talents may pass away without record and remem- 


brance, Mr. Erskine's mether was a lady of most 


She thought, no doubt, that she perceived the capacity 
of her son, and in the conſidence of panental-affec- 
tion, planned out this scheme of his future destina- 
tion, while he was absent in the army at Minorca. 
Mr. Erskine was abaut twenty: six when he com- 


nidogui his course of legal s6udy; He entered as a 
1 Gollegsy ie Cumbridgy 


3 


ſorensio eloquence in which he aſterwards te quired o 


— 


Monthly Magazine. It originated in an igecasion 
truly humorous. Mr. Erskine had been disappointed 


| 
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in the year 1777 3 and, at the ce tiene, ninvevted. | 
his name as a student on the boobs of Lineein's Inm 
One of his college declamations is still extant, as it 
was delivered in Trinity College Cbapel. . Fbe thesis 
was the Revolution of 1688. It displays extraosdi nary 
powers of language, and it is easy to adiscover;”igh 
zome of its passages, the elements, as it were, of that. 


unequalled a: pre- eminence. It would bei too mean a 
praise to say, that it bears very strikiug features of 
superiority over the declamations which are usually 

produced on those occasions. It gained the fiat 

prize, which he refused to accept, not attending Cam- 
bridge as a student, and only deelaiming in con- 
ſormity to the rules of the college. An ode, written 
by Mr. Erskine, about this time, in imjtation o 
Gray's: Bard, is worthy of notice as a sportive pro- 
duction of his fancy : it has been published in the 


i. » 


— 


by his barber, who neglected his usual .attendanbe - 
upon him, and prevented him from dining in the 
College-ball. In the moment of disappointmont, 
hunger, and impatience, he is supposed to hate 
poured forth a malediction aguinst the whole tace of 
-barbers, with a denunciation;-prophetic ofa future 
taste for cropping and unpowdered hair. 
Mr. Erakine did not enter into the University for 
any academical purpose, but merely to obtain à de- 
gree to which he was entitled as the son of a noble- 
man, and by which be saved ee in 
bis 


\ 
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his passage to the bars. His 1 
viously completed in Scctland. His, fathen one df 
the most accomplished men of bis time, had uni- 
formly felt an extraordinaty solicitude as to the edu- 
cation of his children, and actually removed from; his 
family estate in Seotland for the purpoſe of residing 
at St. Andrews, here he continued ſor many years. 
During this time he procured for them a private tutor, 
one of the most elegant ſcholars, of that part of the 
island, to assist their studies at the school and uni- 
versity. Mr. Erskine always. putsued the study of, 
the Belles Lettres with, unremitted ardour, and had 
persons of the day, that various and extended kno- 
ledge whiab can never be derived from boaks or golie: 
tary application. | In order to, aoquire 8. neceegary.. 
knowledge of the mechanical parts. of his future pro- 
ſession, he was persuaded, by the judisious cmnnsels 

of his friends, to enter as a pupil into the office. of 


bar. 110 136 Dοο,jỹ 
Duriog this — 0 his. lifes Me, Ennking, n 
subject to the necessities, of 2 very limited income. 
He bad been already married about ſour cats, and 
was obliged to adhere to a most rigid, frogality of ex · 
penditure. Of these circumstances of his history, 
many of the partioulars have, with; great ingennous- 
ness, been mentioned to his — 

himself. % iq02000 yli*kw 2q134q 2! 
In reviewing, the difficutis ho had, encounter 


and in contrasting them with the heilinnt mee: 3 
E 3 


nns Gee ee, lee 1 
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of bi later yelib fie bet U fab — 
cation; because by an indeluntary impulse be nust 
have attributed his extraordigary elevation to the 
endowments allotted to bim hy mature, rather than 
to the eaprice or partislities of fortune. The part | 
sustained by Mrs. Erskine, | before” the cloud that 
overbung their first entrance into life. was dissipated, ö 
is highly bonourable to her frelings; sbe accom- 
panied him to Minorca, followed his fortunes with 
the most cheerſul constancy, and while he was en- 
gaged in the pursuits of a most laboribus profession, - 
never suffered any pleasure or amusement tb interrupt 
her in the assiduous discharge of her domestic duties 
While he remained in the office of Mr. Buller; 
he pursued the business of the desk with unremitted 
activity and ardour; and, on Mr. Buller's pro- 
motion, he went into the office of Mr. Wood, where 
he continued a year after he had been in considerable 
business at the bar. Special pleading, though not 
unfrequently considered as the mechanical part of the. 
profession, has lately arrived at a higher dignity than! . 
lawyers of former times were willing to allow it. 
The absolute and hourly necessity of it is now recog»: 
nized by every one who is conversaut with the busi- 
ness of our courts of justice. It eonsists in a sort of 
analytical correctness, and its highest utility is derived 
from the habits of artificial acuteness which it im- 
parts, and the nice and skilfu] subtleties on which ĩt 
is perpetually occupied, Although Mr: Erskine | 
never practised as a professed special pleader, the. 
notion of his being ignorant of that branch of the 


legal 
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Mr. Erskine's oratory bears interrial testimuny against 
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as 
— onndedcs th great emhrogghag 


tion. No one understands the principles of that 
science more correctly; nor is any one more dextrous 


in the seasonable application of them, as a sperits f 


” * 


law logic; a phrase by which the late Sir Willam 
Jones accurately defined the art gf the special plender- 

In what manner our advocate cultivated the arts 
of popular declamation does not clearly appear. It 
bas been said, that he was an assiduous atiendant at 
Coachmakers' Hall, where a debating elub of some 
estimation was at that time held. But the style of 


this assertion. The eloquence that is cultivated in 
these societies is altogether of a nature remote from 
the uses of the bar or the senate. The debates of 


tbe evening are for the most part conducted by a set 
of speakers, or rather spouters, who eee | 


lection of crude declamatory sentences to a tumul- 
tuous audience, which, taking no cognizance of feli- 
cities of style or diction, bestows its applause on the; 
orator who makes the greatest noise, and acts his part 
with the greatest vehemence. Such are not the aca- 
demie sbades in which English eloquence is. nur 
tured. Perhaps the most distinguished of our orators 
have acquired their perfection in public speaking 
more by silent meditation and study, than by de- 
claiming in publie. Unquestionably he can never 
be a good speaker, who has been habituated to that 
noisy rant, of which the greatest praise is a rapidity 
en and by which n and harmony of 
4 ras win i _ 
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the language are expoced to propel muede and | 


on. | 7 nan 
He had now N the — period 
allotted to the attendance in the ions of cofrt z and 
he was called to the bar in the Trinity Term, 17784 
Mr. Erskine is a singular exception to the tardy ad- 
vancement of professional merit at the English bar. 
It is not worth enquiring how long he continued a 
mute auditor in the back benches of the curt, 
amongst the crowd of young men, who may be, not 
unaptly, compared to the ghosts that linger on the. 

banks of the Styx for à passage over the lake ; but. 
by a singular partiality of fortune, he was not tor- 
tured by the hope deferred,” and the sickeningg 
expectation of a brief in Westminster Hall, which o 
many men of promising talents are doomed to under- 


go: an opportunity was almoſt immediately afforded 


him of distinguishing himself in Westminster Hall. 
Captain Baillie, who had been removed from the 
government in Greenwich Hospital by Lord Sand- 
wich, then First Lord of the Admiralty, and · one of 
the Governors of Greenwich Hospital, had been 
charged with having published a libel against that 
nobleman, and the Attorney-General was instructed 
to move for leave to file a criminal information against 
him; this was the occasion of Mr. Erskine's first 
speech in court. In opposing tbe motion of the 
Attorney-General, an opportunity presented itself to 
him of entering into the merits of the case in behalf 
of Captain Baillie. He expatiated upon the services 
which 


which had been rendered By W 
firmness with which he resistecb the ir igut und artit 
fice to which Me ergy ene on foot 
en Ade" 4 oat, MA i699! Niet 
In the course of this eee 
noble Earl in a tone of 4arcagtig and indignaat in- 
vective. Lord Mansfield interrupted him more than 
once, but the advocate did not abate of the severity 
of his animadversions. It was at that time no com- 
mon spectacle, to observe a man; 80 little know o 
the court and the bar; commenting, with asperity 
of remark, on the conduct of a powerſul statestnan, 
who held an elevated post in the ad ministratioh, and 
distinguisbing himself by a species of confidenee 
not usually ſelt in early efforts oſ public speaking, 
under circutnstances that rendered it more prodent 
to abstain from personal severity, and to coneiliate 
the court he was addressing: These strietures on 
Lord Sandwich were unquestionably severe; but, if 
any faith is to be placed in the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, both in office and in opposition, they 
are not unfounded, Colonel Luttrell, speaking o 
him in the House of Commons, observech with a 
pointed eloquenee, that ñere is in his conduct Such 
a sanctimonious composure- of 'puilt, that ie rarity and 
perfection of the vice almost constitute it a virtue. 
This was the first trial of dis talents at — 
having been called only in Trioity· Term, and having! 
been employed for Captain Baile in the Michaelmas- 
Term following. He is «aid to have been indebted 
for this opportunity to ko interference, recommen- 
dation, 


BY 
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dation: ot connexion. His acquaintance ih) Cape 
tain Baillie originated in bis having accideptally met 
him at the table of a common friend. Almost im- 
mediately aſterwards Mr. Erskine appeared at the 
bar of the House of Commons, as eounsel for Mr. Car- 
nan, the-bookseller, a against a bill introduced by Lord 
North, then Prime Minister, to re-vetßt in the Uni- 
versities the monopoly in Almanacks, which Mr. Car- 
nan had succeeded in abolishing by legal judgments, 
and he had the good fortune to place the Noble Lord 
in a considerable minority upon a division. 
Jo the reputation which these speegbes conferred | 
upon bim, it has been said, that he refers the subsey | 
jg SUCCESS he has experienced in his profession, 
and that, as he left the court upon that occasion. 
nearly thirty brieſs were offered to bim by the at- 
tornies who were present. He was now surrounded 
by clients, and oceupied by business. Of the various 
eases in which he was employed, it would be absurd 
to expect any mention, as they consisted only of the. 
ordinary and dail 1 transactions of the term and tha 
sittings. 

The public feelings were now . e 
by the interesting trial of Admiral Keppel. Mr. Er- 
skine was retained as counsel for the Admiral; a cir. 
cumstance that was owing to the ignorance which the. 
counsel, Mr. Dunning and Mr. Lee, (who were ori- 
ginally engaged) displayed of the sea phrases, without 
some knowledge of which the case was in a great 
measure unintelligible. Mr. Dunning recommended 
Mr. Erskine as qualified for the duty, having been 

ou! 5 made 
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made acquainted with the" mauer in ich be bad 
passed the ſormer part of his He. 
The duty of à coul before''a Court Martial is 
very limited by the rules und ussges of the curt: be 
is not permitted to put a0 question to the witnesses; 
but be may sugtzest to his elient sueh as occur to 
him as necessary to be asked: nor is he suffered to 
address the cdurt; and almost tlie only assistunce he 
can render is in the arrangement of his defenoe, and 
the commutiicatior of suν remarks oa the eden 
as are most likely to present thernseſves only to the 
minds of 'thoge who ate habituated't6 'the rules of 
restimony in courts of justice. This service was most 
effectually and ably rendered by Mr. Erskine. Har- 
ing drawn up bis defence; Mr. Erskine, personally 
examined all the Admirals and Captains of the fleet, 
and satisfied himself that he could substantiate (he 
innocence of his client, beſore the speech 'which he 
had written for him was read For his exertions on 
this memorable occasion, Mr. Erskine received a 
thousand guineas. It was the proudest office of his 
life to have saved a good and honourable man from 
disgrace, and even amidst the splendors of his sue - 
ceedirig ſortunes, Mr. Erskine ought to look back 
on this event with renewed \satisfaction and triumph. 
He was now in possession of the best s2cond buziness: 
in the King's Bench. By the phrase second bnuiness 
is meant that sort of business in which the lead is not 
given to the counsel whe are not yet arrived at the 
dignity of a silk gown, and of a seat within the bar 
ol the are but an event took — which called 
his 
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his talerits into dctivity on mot een or 
casion : we allude to the riots, which disgracet the, 
city. of London in the year 1780. Every one knows/ 
che universal consternation which at that time 
agitated the kingdom; when the security of the 
nation was threatened in the destruction. of the ca, 
pital. After the suppression of these tumultz, the! | 
vigilance of the magistracy was exereised in directing. - 
the insulted justice of the country against the actors, © 
in that dreadful conflagration. The part attrihuted 
to Lord George Gordon in these outrages is well 
knowu. On his guilt, or innocence, it would be; 
indecorous in us to pronounce an opinion. There is, 
a veneration always due to the verdict of jurĩies; a 
it would be a sort of political blasphemy to call the; 1 
rectitude of their decision into suspicioůn . 
Ml.rr. Erskine, however, was; retained oil for | 
his Lordsbip, in conjunction with Mr. Kenyoo, the 
late Chief Justice of the King's Bench. The duty 
which more immediately devolved on Mr. Erskine 
was that of replying to the evidence; a duty which he 
sustained with infinite judgment and spirit. His 
speech on tbis trial abounds with many of the most 
ſinished graces of rhetoric. It is rapid and impetuous; 
and altogether in that style and charader which are, 
most impressive in judicial asgemblies, The exordium 
is after the artificial method of the ancients, who 
never begin an oration without an appeal to the tri- 
bunal they are addressing, upon the embarrass ments 
and peril of the function they bave undertaken. 


I stand,“. said Mr. Erskine, much more in need 
A \ | of 


secure in conscisus inndbenee, und in the asstrance 
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of compaasion dg th" title peer Ho regis 


that his innocenèee Wil suffer no! 'depger” in -your 
bands. But I appear before you” s'yotig/am igel. 
perienced adrocate; little conversant "with courts of 
criminal” Justice; and sinkiog uöder- te Areadful 
consciousness of that inviyerienel” : doid no NOI263 


Thers is perhaps noc department vf bit professiou, 


in which Our advobtte dab reuebéd higher exobliehce, 


than in his Observations on evidence. Tube defective 
of Lord George Gerdon required the (everciee f 

these powers to their amplest extent; us the ease n 
the part of the orbW]I was: supported by a'yaricty' of 
vitgesses. Having delivered to the Jary'the' 


'of High Treasbn, as if had" been evtablihed by the 


celebrated act of "Edward the Third; and ug it Was 
expounded in khe best authorities, he made a most 
dextrous application of those rules to the Ou, 
which bad bern adduced: "They who study this „ 
speech will observe, with: emotions of admiration,'the . 
subtleties with which he abates the force. of the tes- 
timony he'is'cncountering, and the artful eloqdence | 
with which he enposes its defects, and ts: contra- 
dictions. '4 Isay;\by God, chat inan is a ruffian, who 
on such evidence ay this, seeks to estublish a con- 
clusion of gilt,“ he exchifried,” as he was tinisbing 
this topio' o his defence. An inpawioned mode of 
exclamation, which, though it may find some apology 
in the perpetual example of Cicero, is not suited to 
the - chastity and sobernes or English "eloquence. 
Ot ils speech. nn sentence ig truly pu- 
'- . thetic. 


gd 
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casion on which it was delivered, it is amt A8. N 
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Erskine deserved or acquired an higher reputation 
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thetic. We scardely besitate to pronounce. it/to, 1 
the. best effort. of Mr. Erekine s talentss it fes ho 
indeed, display the minute beauties of cultivated dice 
tion, nor those grave remarks of moral wisdom with 

which his later speeches, in imitation of Mr. Burke, 
are pregnant; but, considered in reference; to ie gory 


tonishing effort of vigorous, and polished itelleett 
In the month of May, 1788, Mr. Erab ine received 
the honour of a silk gown: his Majesty's letters of 
precedency being conferred upon him, as it bes been 
said, at the personal suggestion of the venerable Latd 
Mansfield. To this distinotion, his portion of the. 
business, and. his acknowledged talents, gaye him an 
.unanswerable pretension,, Mr. Erskine is a'remarks - 
able.instance of a rapid; adyancement to this bopour, 
not having been at the bar quite five ears. His 
business was now considerably augmented, and be 
zuccceded to that place which had been * Naehe o- 
cupied by Mr. Dunning, e Lond Ash 
burton. a Ida did li iihdin 
It would be impossible, vithin the space allotted 
to this article, to give an account of the causes pleaded 
by Mr. Erskine; his exertions being, for the most 
part, occupied in the transactions of daily occur - 
rences which are discussed in our courts of justice; 
of these there a are no other documents than the jour- 
nals of the day, from which fidelity of statement can- 
not be expectec. eee of 
In no part of his profemiousl 1 Mr. 
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in the mode of condueting trials ſor cim. c. I | 

has frequently fallen to his lot to he concerned in 

behalf of plaintiffs in these actions, a eirouinstance 

which has given him considerable advantage: ſor be- 

sides the attention which is sure to be afforded to ac- 

cusing eloqtence, the sy mpathies of mankind are na- 

turally in alliance with him who hurls his invegtive 

against the disturber of domestio peace, and theinyader 8 
of conjugal happiness; and alarming as the frequency 
of these causes may be, yet the torrent of public licen- 

tiousness has received no slight impediment. from the 
indignant, feelings of the world, and the exemplary 
damages awarded by juries. To this honourable and 

useful end, the eloquenoe of the advocate is Sub- 
servient. He calls the slumbering emotions, and 
the virtuous sensibilities of men, into a sort of active 
league against the crime which he denounces. Mx. 
Erskine's speech, in the memorable cause of Sykes 
and Parslow, is still remembered, by those who heard 
it, as an uncommon effort of rhetorical: ability. toe 
Mr. Erskine has also been concerned in 8 
the remarkable causes for crim. can. oon behalf of de 
fendants. His exertions are well known in the mer 
morable cases of Baldwin against Oliver, tried at Yorks 
and the recent one of Sir Henry Vane Tempest, in 
both which cases there were but one shilling damages. 
And, on these occasions, Mr. Erskine has done equal 
servioe to the cause of morality and virtue, by point- 
ing out the infamy of unyoking the female passions 
from the restraints of conjugal protection and do- 
mestic o attacaments. His speech in Howard against 
| Biogham 


! | 
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Bingham will belooy neee the ese h 
tains a most affecting apology for the lady;:wbo was 
married against her consent, while her affections bad 
been bestowed upon another: it abounds with pa- 
thetic remarks on the harshness and cruelty. of cheſt» 
ing down tot man, whom she.hated, a young and 
beautiful woman, and, for purposes of family: arranges 
ment or ambition, dedicating ber life! to a-re}actant 
discharge of duties, the obligations; of which sbe 
could not perceive, and the conditions of which sbe 
could not sustain. In this speech there is n 
for vice, but an excuse for human frailty, high g 
pleaded with great warmth and great eloquence. 9 
From the infinite variety of these causdsin hieb 
he has been concerned it is not extraotdinary that 
he should have acquired too artificial and commoi⸗ 
place a method of putting his topics; but it is 10 
just cause of reproach that Mr. Erskine sbould, ia 
a great measure, have exhausted his store of expres 
sion and of thinking on these subjects: this is not 
poverty, but exhausted wealth, the indigence arising 
from too lavish a prodigality of his mental opulence. 
He who looks for a perfect model of the style of Mr. 
Erskine, must examine bis speech on the trial of 
Stockdale. Wben the charges against Mr. Hastings 


were published by the House of Commons, a Mr. 
Logie, a clergyman of the church of Scotland, anti 


a friend of the Governor-General, wrote a tract, in 
which those charges were investigated with some 
acrimony, but with considerable warmth and vigour 


the en * consideret as libellous, by aireso+ 
/ lution 
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lution of the House, a criminal information: was filed 
by the Attorney-General against ps W 
the publisher, ſor a libel. 
In ee e | 
Erskine urged many collateral topics in favour of 
Mr. Hastings, in a style of fervid and ornamented 
eloquence, Adverting to the charges preſerted 
against Mr. Hastings, be expatigtes on the-abvious 
absurdity exhibited by a power, guilty of rapine and 
oppression, in presuming to sit in judgment upon 
those to whom its authority had been delegated; and 
by whom its own tyranny had been exerciged. - He 
dwells upon the ridiculous conduct of. a nation, pro- 
cecding in its iniquitous career of plunder and rapa - 
city, in saying to the subordinate instruments of ita 
usurpation, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther; 
that a great empire was to be preserved by Mr. Has · 
tings, and that it was only to be preserved by the 
means which were used to acquire it: by acts of 
rigorous and severe authority, He then takes notice. 
of the violation of human happiness, for which the 
nation was responsible, in the-exercise of her eastern 
dominion; concluding the topic in = W 
strain of energetic oratory:—- 

Gentlemen; ydqu are touched by this way of 
considering the subject; and I can account for it. 
I have. been talking of man, and bis nature, not aa 
they are seen through the cald medium of books, but 
as I have myself seen them in climes reluctantly sub · 
mitting to our authority. I have seen an indignant 
1708-4008. 4: 46 2 GOIN 
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savage chief, surrounded by his subjects, and holding 
in his hand a bundle of sticks, the notes of his unlexæ 
tered eloquence. ' © Who is it,” said the jealous ruler” 
of a forest, eneroached upon by the restless ſoot of 
English adventure, Who is it that causes these 
mountains to lift up their lofty heads? Who raises 
the winds of the winter, and calms them again in 
the summer? The same Being who gave to you a 
country on your * of the water, and _— to us on 
this.“ 0 ö 55 I 
This is, perhaps, a species of rhetorical! ortiamedl 
more figurative than our national eloquence, which 
does not tolerate the boldness of the / prosopopeiay 
seems strictly to admit; yet it is impossible not to be 
struck with the sublimity of the passage. The exer- 
tions of Mr. Erakine procured the nn of the 
defendant, | 
Of this speech the ' faults and the beauties are 
equally obvious; it is too elaborate and artificial in 
its texture; its sentenees are too much burdened 
with epithets, and it wants the charm and the orna- 
ment of simplicity : under some restrictions, it may 
be said, abundat dulcibus vitüs. In the beginning of 
this harangue, he has displayed a regard for his o ww 
profession truly honourable to his feelings; and it is 
not the least praise which is due to his professional 
character, that he is never known to omit any oppor- 
tunity of paying a tribute of respect to the bar, of 
which he is the most shining ornament and example. 
— Erskine was elected 1 of parliament ſor 
Portsmouth 
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Portsmouth in the year 4783; an honobr which hs? 


probably derived from the reputation. be bad acquired 


at the court-martial which sat there on the trial of 
Admiral Keppel. His political character: may be ex- 


tracted from his speeches in courts of justice, as well 


as from his uniform conduct in parliament: whether 
the consistency of his course is to be attributed to a 
Singular felicity of fortune, or to the demands which 
his business has at all times had on his time and his 
exertions, and which rendered his political ambition 
subordinate-to his love of professional fame; yet the 
praise of inflexible patriotism, and a rigid adherence 
to the men and measures he approved, must ever be 
vielded to his character.. 

From no transaction of his liſe ie a a 
more permanent reputation derived by Mr. Erskine 
than in his noble struggles in defence of the trial by 
jury, The law, as it is now expounded by Mr. Fox's 
bill, which Mr. Erskine paved the way for in the 
courts, and seconded and supported in parliament, is 
a monument erected to his patriotism and ability. A 
strange paradox had crept into the judicial practice, 
which, restricting dhe power of juries in questions of 
libel to the arbitrary interpretation of the judges, re- 
duced it in fact to a shadow and a nullity. A rule 
derived from the venal opinion and practice of bad 
judges, in bad times, was adopted by honest and up- 
right men from real conviction, and a sense of duty 
in adhering to what they conceived to be precedent 
and authority, The question had already-been-fre- 
quently epitated in trials for libel. It had exercised 
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8 
the pens and tongues of the ablest lawyers, and had 
been discussed in the luminous and elegant letters of 
Junius. It was reserved for Mr. Erskine, in his cdle- 
brated argument in support of a rule for a new trial 
in the Dean of St. Asaph's case, to concentrate all 
the doctrines, and to combine all the reasonings 
which lay scattered throughout so many volumes of 
legal learning. In this elaborate argument, he most 
triurophantly established his position, that juries were 
judges of the law as welt as the fact. Upon the prin- 
ciples laid down in this speech, Mr. Fox framed his 
immortal bill; which, though it received the most 
acrimmonious opposition, in both houses of legislature, 
has at length happily rescued the question from con- 
troversy, by the establishment of a criterion, to which 
the rights and duties of juries may at all times be res 
ferred. | oY 

On the original trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, at 
Shrewsbury, where Mr. Erskine appeared as counsel 
for the Dean, a special verdict was delivered by the 
jury, finding the defendant guilty only of the fact of 
Publiſting. Mr. Justice Buller, who presided at the 
trial, desired them to re- consider it, as it could not 
be recorded in the terms in which they expressed it. 
On this occasion Mr. Erskine insisted that the ver- 
dict should be recorded as it was found. This was 
resisted by the Judge, who, meeting with unusual 
opposition from the counsel, peremptorily told him to 
sit down, or he should compel him. My Lord, 
returned Mr. Erskine, J will not sit down—Your 
Lordship may do your duty, but I will do mine.” 
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The Judge was silent. It would have been more 
consistent with the dignity-of the court; if the threat, 
which he did not feel himself prepared to execute, 
had not escaped the learned Judge. Mr. Erskine 
concludes his argument in 2 e with . 
ment: 

« It was the first command 0 ho of my 
youth, always to do what my conscience told me to 
be my duty; and to leave the consequences to God. 
I shall carry with me the memory, and I teust the 
practice, of this parental lesson to the grave. I have 
hitherto followed it, and have no reason to complain 
that my obedicnce to it has been cven a temporal 
$acrifice. I have found it, on the contrary, the road 
to prosperity and wealth; and I shall point it out as 
such to my children.“ 

The independence exhibited by our adage 
every occasion, threw upon him the defences of per- 
sons prosecuted for sedition or libel by Government. 
No reasoning can be more uncandid, than to infer 
that his political opinions had any real sympathy with 
those-entertained by the numerous race of libellers 
who resorted to bim for legal protection. They 
know but little of the duty of a counsel who reason in 
this manner. As a servant of the public, he is bound 
by the obligations of professional honour to afford bis 
assistance to those who engage him in their behalf. 
It is the privilege of the accused, in a free country, 
to be heard impartially and equitably, and to be tried 
by the fair interpretation of the laws to which be is 
amenable, They who imagine that the advocate 
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identifies with his own, the opinions and aQs of 4 
party he is representing, are carried away by erroneous 
reasonings, tending, in their consequences, to deprive | 
the innocent of protection, by denying a fair measure 
of justice to the guilty. This sense of duty Mr. 
Erskine has carried to an honourable extreme, not 
having been deterred from it by the malignant repre- 
sentations of party calumny, nor tempted to abandon 
it by the hopes and promises of professional promo- 
tion. His defence, however, of Paine, ined his 
sudden dismission from the office he held as Attorney- 
General to the Prince of Wales, It is unnecessary' 
to inquire who were the advisers at Carleton-House 
upon this occasion; it is sufficient to say, that the 
measure was dictated by minds of too weak a texture; 
and too contracted a size, to comprehend either the 
duties of an English advocate, or the rights of an 
English subject. In justice, however, to the Prince; 
there is no reason to believe that he approved of the 
measure, or willingly acceded to it. In a period o 
political phrenzy, it was forced upon him by dhose 
who could not feel the enlarged and liberal senti- 
ments of that great personage on such an occasion, 
and who were not ashamed to make use of the most 
unworthy instruments of political artifice and in- 
trigue, having no other political science than that of 
pursuing objects most familiar to their minds, by 
means most adapted to their understandings. This 
opinion is greatly strengthened by a recent mark of 
the special confidence which his Royal Highness still 
reposes < on the abilities and integrity of this great 
advocate. 


Mn . 7 


disgrace thrown, upon his character by the dismission 
from his former office of Attorney- General to the 


honourable reparation which, it was in the power of 


the dignity of Chancellor to the Prince of Wales; an 
office which has lain dormant ſor many years. 
The most brilliant event in Mr. Erskine's profes- 
sional life was the part cast upon him, in conjunction 
with Mr. Gibbs, in the state trials, in the year 1794. 
The accused persons looked to Mr. Erskine as their 
instrument of safety. He undertook their several 
defences with an enthusiasm, which rendered, him. in- 
sensible to the fatigues of a long and continued exer- 
tion; nothing was omitted that could elucidate their 


, . . 0 


weaken the force of the case stated against them by 
the crown lawyers. These trials lasted several days: 
the public. expectation hung upon them with the 
most inconceivable anxiety, and the ſeelings of good 
men and virtuous citizens aceompanied the accused 
io their trial, with hopes, not unmixed with appre+ 
hension, that, from their acquittal, the liberty of the 
subject would receive ene IG 1 oon: 
firmation. Werten l 

One of Mr. Erekinets latest el was upon o the 
prosecution of the publisher of Paine's Age of Reason. 

It is a signal blessing, in an age when the sentiment 
is openly under - valued and despised, that men of 
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advocate. If there was ever the slightest-shade-of 8 


Prince of Wales, it bas certainly received the most 


his Royal Highness to afford, by his appointment to 


innocence; nothing overjooked that could tend to 


great talents should display a lively sensibility to the 


. 
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obligations of religion, as the best support of morality 
and conscience, and that they should employ their 
eloquence and their reason (the best gift of God to 
man) in impressing on the general mind the consols- 
tions derived from the truths it has imparted. A more 
eloquent, solemn, or impressive oration was never de- 
livered, than that which Mr. Erskine made on 9 
occasion. 
The character of this great man is reflected 9 the 
actions of a life spent in the active exercise of 20 
honourable occupation. His various talents, even by 
the violence of party, have not once been questioned. 
To say that he is unequal in his intellectual efforts, 18 
to say little more than may be affirmed of the greatest 
men who have flourished in eloquence, in poetry, or 
philosophy. Let him, however, who desires to frame 
a correct estimate of his powers, attend the court in 
which they are hourly exercised ; let him not build 
his judgment on an insulated specimen; let him pat» 
sue his mind, as it were, to the context, and combine 
his diyersified merits in the endless variety of causes 
on which he is occupied ; let him remark the facility 
of transition with which he glides to the successive 
transactions of the day; the correctness with which 
he narrates and details their circumstances, and the 
unceasing pliability of his mind on subjects of such 
various and discordant natures. | 
It would be gratifying to exhibit the domestic cha- 
rater of Mr. Erskine. He has four sons and four 
daughters; and, in the bosom of his family, he finds 
a Soothing relaxation from the cares and agitations of 
bis 
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his public engagements. Whatever time he can 
snatch from the accumulated mass of labouts with 
which he is surrounded, is devoted to sodial inter- 
course with bis friends and his family: No man is 
endowed with a greater share of constitutional viva- 
city: he is sportive, and almost puerile in his ro- 
laxations; a circumstance not unfrequently vnd in 
the history of men of genius. 
Upon these topics we cannot a In this | 
memoir an attempt has been made to exhibit bis pub- 
lic character with fairness and impartiality. Of his 
private virtues, it would be indecorous to make any 
enumeration. Integritætem atque abstinentiam in tanto 
viro referre injuria virtutum furril. | F:4 
DATE} in vit. Agric. - 
| | * add 
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OF this profound scholar and upright man, we 
wish that our plan would admit of a, more ample 
account; as well to gratify our own feelings, by pay- 
ing the tribute due to his extraordinary merits, as to 
indulge the curiosity of our readers, so justly excited 
by the celebrity of his name. But where much is 
said in commendation of a. living character, a great 
deal will be regarded ene n the 
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pression and vivacity of his countenance, . We do not think the 
artist who drew the sketch in our. | frontvpiec, has been more 


happy than his predecegsors. © ä 
partiality 
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partiality of friendsbip ; ; we shall, therefore, oe cau- 


tious that we do not expose ourselves to the nn 


of baving wandered from the truth. ai 


Dr. Parr was born at r na 
26th of January, 1746-7. His father was a surgeon 
and apothecary, of considerable practice. He re- 
ceived his education cbieffy under Doctor Thackeray, 
and partly under Doctor Sumner, at the school which 


has so highly distinguished the place of his birth: he 


became head boy at fourteen years of age, and was 


contemporary with Mr. Halhed and the late Sir Wil- 


liam Jones. 


His father intended to make bim a physician, * | 
in order to instruct him in the practice of physie, 


employed him for: more than three years in his own 


business. But, having taken some dislike to the. 
medical profession, or rather wishing to indulge his 


early predilection for the clerical, he was, in 1765, 
sent to Emanuel College, Cambridge; where bis 
genius and learning soon became eminently conspi- 
cuous, and procured him the notice and friendship 

of the greatest literary characters. | 
He became first assistant at Harrow School in 
January, 1767; and was particularly attached to the 
learned Doctor Sumner, the master, whose anxious 
wish was to have Doctor Parr for his successor. The 
Doctor always speaks of him with the warmest affec- 
tion, and the highest respect and gratitude; and has 
often expressed his wonder and his love, that no lite- 
rary jealousy ever interrupted their friendship. While 
he was in this situation, he was ordained by Bishop 
Terrick, 
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Terrick, at Christmas, 1769; und, for four months 


held the united curacies of Kingsbury and Wilsden, 
in Middlesex. He served only the curacy of Kings- 
bury, but gave the profits of both to a worthy clergy- 
man, who served Wilsden ; and upon this subject he 
explained himself very fully to the Bishop of London. 

Doctor Sumner died of an apoplexy, about the 
middle of . er 1771 ;* and Doctor Parr, who 
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* The following is a correct copy of the inscription upon Doc- 
tor Sumner's monument, in Harrow church. It was written by 
Doctor Parr, and we have given it à place here, because every in- 
telligent and learned reader must feel a desire to see the character 
of such a master as Doctor S. delineated by the pen of such a pupil 
as Doctor P. He has since very much altered his style in this ele- 
gant species of literature: a most delightful specimen of his pre- 
sent distinguished excellence in the composition of which will be 
given by and _ 


H. S. E. 
Robertus Sumner, * 4 p. 
Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. olim Socius. 
Scholæ Harrovensis, haud ita pridem, 
Archididaschalus, 

Fuit huic preestantissimo Viro 
Ingenium Natura peracre, optimarum 
Disciplinis Artium sedulo excultum, 
Usu diuturno confirmatum, et quodam, 

Modo subactum. 

Nemo enim 
Aut in reconditis sapientiæ Studis ino 
Subtilior exstitit 
Aut in humanioribus literis limatior 
” Nature egregiis cum dotibus tum 
ö Doctcine predito | 
Insuper accedebant 
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had long sustained the weight of the business of the 
school, was a candidate for the mastership. His 
youth was objected to him; for he had entered on 
the office of first assistant, as the reader has seen, be-. 
fore he was twenty; he had continued in it till he was 
nearly twenty-five; and such was the propriety of his 
conduct, and such the impression made upon the minds 
of the boys, by his learning, his integrity, and his 
manliness of spirit, that, upon his rejection from the 
mastership, they broke out into the most violent re- 
bellion ever known. The Doctor always spoke in terms 
of great respect of Doctor Heath, who was the more 
successful candidate. But, having been born in the 
town, having been educated on the foundation, hav- 
ing entered the school when he was five years and 
four months old, having reached the first place in it 
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In Sententiis, vera ac perfecta eloquentia, 
In Sermone, facetiarum lepos, plene 
Atticus, * 
Et gravitati aspersa urbanitas ; 
In moribus singularis quzdam 
Integritas et fides; - 
Vitæ denique Ratio constans sibi, et ad 
Virtutis normam diligenter 
Severeque exacta, 
Omnibus qui vel amico essent eo 
_ ” Vel magistro usi, 
Doctrinæ, Ingenii, Virtutis justum 
Reliquit Desiderium, 5 
Subite, eheu, atque immatura morte correptus, 
| Prid, Id. Septemb. 
Anno Domini M,DCC,LXXI. 
Xt. ſuæ 41. 
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before he was fourteen, having quitted it fur months 
afterwards with considerable reputation for bis attain- 
ments, having been appointed to the office of first 
assistant before he was twenty, and having discharged 
the duties of it nearly ſive years, with credit to him- 
Self, and to the satisfaction of Doctor Sumner and the 
boys, he could not prevail upon himself to act under 
any other master: be, therefore, resigned the place of 
assistant, and bought and fitted up a house at Stan- 
more. The most violent clamours were raised againet 
him, and circulated in all the newspapers; in which 
be was accused of having ſomented the rebellion. 
He felt his disappointment at Harrow embittered hy 
these groundless charges, but he always proſfessed- 
his perfect conviction that time would establish his 
innocence; and he often smiled at the impotence, 

as well as the wickedness, of an accusation, which the 
evidence of two hundred and fifty boys was to con- 
fate or to confirm, 

The Doctor met with difficulties in obtaining a a 
licenſe for his school at Stanmore, but he surmount- 
ed them by his firmness, and he had the satisfaction 
to open the school with forty-five boys, of whom all 
but one ſollowed him from Harrow; and among 
them were the best scholars of the highest form. 
He purgued his own plan of education; and he 
twice employed his scholars in the representation of 
Greek plays, to which he was led by the perusal of 
Milton's letter to Hartlib, by conversation with his 
school-fellow and friend the celebrated Sir William 
Jones, and by coplidence in the powers of some 


young 
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young men who were then under his care. The first 


play was Cfdipus Tyrannus, and the second was the 
Trachinians. The choruses were omitted; but the 
dialogue was repeated with great accuracy, elegance, 
and pathos. The audience was composed of many 


learned men: and the Doctor has often declared, 


that, by instructing the young men in their parts, he 
had more effectually improved their erudition and 
their taste than be could have done by the ordinary 
modes of instruction. The first experiment brought 


upon the Doctor some sarcastic . reproaches, which 
reached his ears, and to which he replied i in a * 


logue of Greek iambics. | 

The Doctor's mind was ill at ease while he con- 
tinued in the neighbourbood of Harrow, his native 
place. His expences were enormous, his profits 


were inconsiderable, his labours were most oppressive; 


and he found by experience the impossibility of sup- 
porting his situation against the.credit of a great 
public school, and the just reputation of his com- 
petitor, Doctor Heath; he, therefore, in the spring 


of 1776, accepted the mastership of Colchester 


school; and the greater part of his Stanmore scho- 


lars followed him thither. At this place he was 


curate of the parishes of Trinity and the Highe; and 


the virtues and talents of his principal, the late Docs 
tor Nathaniel Foster, engaged his highest regard and 
respect. His residence there was extremely pleasing 


to him, from the friendship which he formed with 
that excellent man, and with the learned Mr. Twins 
ing, the translator of Aristotle. The classical taste of 
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the one, and the metaphysical acuteness of the other; | 
are always mentioned by him in terms of enthusiastic 
rapture. But this situation, from various causes, 


opened to him no prospects of permanent prosperity z 


. therefore, in the autumn of 1778, he applied ſor the 


mastership of Norwell — wag he EY 
obtained. 

In 1779, he undertcok the care of two curacies at 
Norwich; but finding the labour incompatible with- 
his duty as a schoolmaster, he resigned them in 1780. 
Hitherto he had lived unknown to the world as a 
writer, but the public now began to reap the fruits of 
his studies. In the summer of the last mentioned 
year he published two sermons: the first was from 
Gal. iv. 4. «But when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his son, made of a woman.” 
This discourse had been preached in the cathedral 
of Norwich on the Christmas-day preceding. It is 
completely philosophical, but, in part only, formed on 
the principles of Butler's Analogy. It is earnest, but 
exempt from all dogmatism, and contains an answer 
to the objections of Deists against the late appearance 
of Christianity, its partial propagation, and its imper- 
fect efficacy: and there is a note in it full of very 
deep and quite original matter, on'the argument-from 
analogy for a future state. The other was a charity 
sermon, preached at St. Peter's, Mancroft, the 24th 
March, 1780, from Heb. xiii. 16. © To do good; and 
to communicate, forget not,” &c. In this sermon 
there is much investigation, and a very elabdrate, 
and, sometimes, indignant answer to the objections of 

"WER those 
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those who would tie up the poor from all intelleetugt 
improvement. These discourses are very closely 
printed in quarto, and contain fiſty- nine pages: they 
were printed by Mr. Chase, of Norwich, and the eo 
ſits were given to the charity schools. 

About the time when the sermons were oublichak 
Lady Trafford, whose son had been educated by the 
Doctor, presented him to the living of Asterby, in Lin- 


colnshire ; the annual profits of which, after; the ordi« 


nary payments, amounted only to thirty-six 

During bis residence at Norwich, in the year 1781, 
the Doctor was admitted to the degree of LL. D. at 
Cambridge. His thesis was much applauded, and 


great importunity was used, in vain, to prevail on him 
to publizh it. In the summer of the same year, 
came out © A Discourse on the late Fast, by Philo- 


leutheros Norfolciensis.” The text is from St. Luke 


xiti. 2, 3. © Suppose ye that these Galileans were 
sinners above all the Galileans, because they suffered 


such things,” &c. This sermon abounds with in- 


vestigation in metaphysics and ethics, and occasionally 


rises to the highest pitch of that eloquence for which 


the Doctor is so eminently distinguished, He is 


known to consider the composition of it superior, to 
that of any of his other productions. There is 80me- 


thing odd in the history of this publication. Much 


of it had been written, and part of it preached, while 
the author was master of the school at Colchester 
and he had thrown it by among his papers. On the 
Fast Day, this year, be heard, in the parish church 
of St. George's Tomb Laud, Norwieb, a very bigh 
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flying arid inflammatory sermon. He bade home 
looked at his on and determined to publish it im- 
mediately; and in two or three days it went tothe 
press, with improvements and additions: It con- 
tains thirty- eight pages in quarto; very closely print- 
cd, and, like the two former; upon vile paper. Only 
four hundred and fifty copies were struck off y hut, 
although the author's name was concealed, the im- 
pression was bought up in two months: D ard 

In the spring of 1783, the Doctor en eee 
by Lady Trafford, his former patrontsss to the pere 
petual curacy of Hatton, in Warwieleshire He 
therefore. resigned the living of Asterby, and Was 80 
happy as to obtain it! for bis curate,, the Reverend. 
Mr. Fowler; who had a large family, and no prefer- 
ment. In consequence of an application frem the 
late Earl of Dartmouth, several of whose sons. vere 
under the Doctor's care, Bishop Lowth, with whom 
he was well acquainted, presented him, about the 
same time; to the prebend of Wenlock Barns, in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul: and having very faint .prog- 
peds of any farther preferment, he refused to renew 
the leases; and in this reſusal he thought himself 
justified, because his immediate predecessor had taken 
possess ion of the etates and bequeathed the profits 
of them to his, son- in- lam for more than twenty 
years. The reserved amual rent is 17k; but the 
Doctor in, two years: will be in possession; and he 
depends upon the income of his prebend as the solace 
of his dechning life, and as a comfartable. en 
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cam be leased to trustees for their use. 


In 1785 he publised a discourse on education 
and on the plans pursued in charity schools: the 


text is from Proverbs, xxii. G. Train up a child,” 
c. It is printed closely, in very large quarto, and 
is in two parts. It contains seventy pages, and the 
notes contain eight more. The author is said to 
have preached only so much as took up one Hour 
and twenty minutes: it was printed for Berry, 
Norwich; and Evans, London. Of this difourths 
I believe that not less than a thousand copies were 
printed, and the circulation of it was sd rapid, that 
they were soon bought up. The four sermons whieh 
have now been mentioned were all published while 
the Doctor was at Norwich, and would together 


make a common octavo volume. The writer bas 


been heard to express his intention of republishing 
them in that form ; and we have no doubt that the 
learned reader will join us in the earnest wish that 
he may speedily fulfil that intention. They have 
all been long out of print, and are become exceed. 


ingly scarce. The author has hitherto received 50 


profit whatever from them. ä 

Early in 1786, the Doctor retired ſrom the e. 
and hurry of public teaching, and came to reside at 
his parsonage at Hatton. Here, aſter enlarging, and 
otherwise considerably improving the house, be de- 


voted his leisure to the private tuition of A limited 


number of pupils. 
The year following, be assisted the late Mr. Henry 
Homer, 


for his children, for the time during which the * 


Homer, formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge, in 
preparing a new edition of the three bagks of Bellen - 
denus © de Statu, to which he wrote the celebrated 
preface ; which is, perhaps, the finest specimen of 
modern Latinity extant. in the whole learned world. 
To each book the Doctor likewise wrote, an appro- 
priate dedication, remarkable for strength of thought 
and felicity of expression. Of his engagement with 
Mr. Homer, and of the rise and progress of that 
work, he bimself has given a minute and interesting 
detail in a subsequent publication. To that tract 
we beg leaye to refer the curious reader for further 
and full information concerning a work, which, for 
keenness of satire, purity of style, and extent of eru - 
dition, has seldom been equalled; and dene sur- 
passed. 

In 1789 appeared. *f Trac, by Warburton ond a a 
Warburtonian, not admitted into the collection of 
their respectiye works.” Of these Doctor Parr was 
immediately known to be the editor; and to the two 
tracts of a Warburtonian, at the end of that singu- 
lar volume, he wrote the dedication and preface. 
Never, perhaps, was. the learned world more sur- 
prised and delighted than by the wit, eloquence, and 
genius, that shone forth in these very wonderful com · 
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at positions; of which it is no exaggerated praise to 
4 say, that they unite the elegance of Addison and the 
* accurucy of Syiſt | to the energy of Johnson and the 
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sublimity of Burke; that they at once amuse, in 
struct, and admonish; and that benevolence” wits 
never more conspicuous, nor eandour ' more cottts 
plete, than were displayed by the writer, in all that 
concerned Jortin, Leland, and even Warburton. ot 
Of this performance much has been whispered by 
the ignorant, the invidious, and the prejudiced. Let 
the Editor speak for himself. As some of the pars 
ties are dead, and as the controversies in which they 
were engaged have ceased to agitate the pessions o 
men, this republication has not the smallest tendency 
to gore 5/rife among scholars.”* Nor has any striſe 
been sown, though ten years have since elapsed, and 
many scholars who revere the memory of Warbats 
ton, and enjoy the friendship of Doctor Hurd, mil 
survive. * 

On the occasion of this undertaking let us * 
hear the learned Editor. © The Bisbop of Wor- 
_ cester has not deigned to give a place to the follows 
ing tracts, in his late magnificent edition of Wars 
burfon's works. By republishing them, however; 
without the permission of the R. R. Editor, I mean 
not to arraign his taste or his prudence : but among 
readers bf candour and discernment, the character of 
Bishop Warburton cannot suffer any diminution of 
its lustre from this republication. They who are 
curious in collecting books, must certainly be anxious 
to poksess all the writings of that eminent prelate; 
They who mark with nn precision the pro- 
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gress of the human understanding, will look up to 
Warburton with. greater. reverence when they com- 
pare the better productions of his pen withthe worse. 1 
The same observations are applicable to the Tracts 
by the Bishop of Worcester. He had an undoubted 
right to suppress them: Another had an equal right 
to restore them to the world. Literature could sus- 
tain no injury but from their concealment. | 

We will admit that subjects were revived which | 
that learned prelate might wish to be forgotten. In 
him it had been indecorous, and certainly imprudent, 
to give them farther circulation ;, but a writer not 
in his confidence, nor even acquainted with their 
author, had no suspicion to encounter by bis intery 
ference, and no reproaches to dread for transgresions 
not his own, 

If, however, one spark of animosity has been 
kindled between these two sagacious critics and 
eminent divines, we know that it has long been ex- 
tinguished ; and we have reason to believe, that they 


now view cach other“ with nobler ſeelings than 


those of mere ſorgivenes. . 


1 „* 


— , — — 
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+ Preface to Warburton's two Tracts, at the beginning of the 
volume.“ Ego,” says the very learned Morhof, “ cum volup- 
te te sæpe legere soleo Maximorum Virorum, Hugonis Grotii & 
Danielis Heinsii puerilia Carmina, quæ, initio hujus Seculi 
edita, postea Operibus ipsis non sunt inserta. Quæ, etsi a viri- 
libus illis multum disorepant, delectat tamen Florum illa Luxu- 
ries, quos tam præclari Fructus postea secuti sunt.“ 

Morbefi Polyhittor, Qc. Lubec, 177. vol. 12 61 

54 Tracts by Varbortgn, 4 bes p. 183, „ 
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In 1790 the Doetor exchanged the curticy of Hut. 
ton, though he still continues to reside there, for the 
rectory of Wadenhoe, in Northamptonshire, the ati. 
nual profits of which, -after an inclosure, amounted 
to near 120]. By this time he had been more than 
twenty years in orders; and he has been heard t6 
declare, that, after deducting his expences for his 
admission to various preferments, and for his par- 
sonage at Hatton, he had served three curacies, and 
done the duty of Hatton, without clearing one hit 
ling till the year 1789. The fate, surely, of 4 
man is singular! 

This year Doctor Parr bebeme acquainted wen 
Doctor Priestley. 

“My first interview with him,” says Doctor Parr, 
e was at the house of a very sensible and most excel. 
lent man. Early in 1790, I resisted Doctor Priestley 
and his friends in their endeavour to procure a repeal 
of the Test Act. About a month or two after, Doc- 
tor Priestley and I met ; and here begins a black cata- 
logue of crimes, which haye been long enveloped in 
darkness, but which I am now audacious enough to 
plant before legions of senseless and merciless e 
niators in open day 

*© I knew that Doctor John Leland, 'of [relaind, 
lived upon terms of intimacy with many Engli* 
prelates; that Archbishop Secker preserved bis ac- 
quaintance with Doctor Chandler ; that Doctor John- 
son admitted the visits of Doctor Fordyee, and did 
not decline the company of Doctor Mayo. When I 
myself too lived at Norwich, Mr. Bourne, a dissent- 


ing 
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ing teacher, not less eminent for the boldness of his 
opinions than for the depth of his researches, was very 
well received by the worthiest and most respedable 
clergymen of that city. I was therefore, and now 
am at a loss to see why a clergyman of the church of 
England should sbun the presence of a dissenting 
minister, merely because they do not agree on doc- 
trinal points, which have long divided the christian 
world ; and, indeed, I have always found that when 
men of sense and virtue mingle in conversation, the ' 
harsh and confused suspicions which they entertained 
of cach other give way to more Jos and more candid 
sentiments.“ “ | | 
Indeed it seems strange to us, that FER men 80 
active, so ingenious, and so learned, who, in spite of 
their differences in religion, possessed much moral 


worth, great philosophic knowledge, and literary at- 


tainment in common, should have lived five years 
within seventeen miles of each other without baving 
met. A very few visits had been exchanged between 
them, when an event took place which never can be 
mentioned without disgrace to the national character. 


« Animus meminisse horret, latuque refugit.” . 


The. riots in Birmingham, which happened in 


1791, will be remembered by the latest posterity, 
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* which they occasioned, than for the meanness of spi- 
vrit; blindness of rage, and intemperance of zbal, with 
which the mob attacked the peaceful abode of Dow- 
tor Priestley, and destroyed his library and apparatus. 
Europe has, in consequence, received that gentle- 
man's farewell, and suffered a diminution of its an 
sophical importance. 14s 

Nat content with wreaking their vengeance on 
Dodtor Priestley, by burning his house, and plunder- 
ing it of all that was most valuable to him, they 9 
solved to extend their desolating ravages, and mur- 
derous designs. to eyery person in any degree con- 
nected with him. Hearing that Doctor Parr had 
been seen at the house of Doctor Priestley some 
months before, and wisely concluding that nothing 
less than a complete coincidence of opinion could 
have brought him thither, they threatened to bend | 
their course towards Hatton, and burn his house and 
library also. Happily, an end was put to these hor- 
rible proceedings ere the mob could accomplish their 
purpose; but not till the Doctor had experienced the 
severest pangs for the fate of his family, and an- 
cipated the irreparable loss of his books and manu- 
scripts.“ 


7 « Such, and such only,“ says the Doctor, speaking of the 
ghort intercourse that had subsisted between himself and Doctor 
Priestley, © has been my connection with him. And was it for 7 
this that, in a season of deep distress and dreadful danger, my _ 
principles were on a. sudden gnawed at by vermin hor J 
and brutal reproaches? that my house was marked out for | 
conflagration ? that my family were for three days and three _ 
nights 


It is well known that the pretext for these out- 
rages was a meeting held by tbe Dissenters, on the 


14th of July, 1791, in celebration of the French 


Revolution. In the spring of the year 1792, it was 


pretty generally reported that a party still remained, 
stubborn enough to meditate another commemora- 


tion upon the ensuing anniversary' of that event—a 
step that might have brought destruction upon them- 


selves and the whole town. This report soon reach- 


ed the Doctor, who, on the 17th of May, began and 
finished in the same day his © Letter from Irenopotis 
to the Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis; or, a serious 
Address to the Dissenters of Birmingham : by a 
Member of the Established Church.“ This extra- 
ordinary pamphlet, which contains forty octavo pages, 
rather closely printed, on no very large type, pro- 
duged an advertisement from the Dissenters, in which, 
after professing their loyalty and attachment to the 
Sovercign, they disclaimed all Ig of W. de- 
sign to meet again upon that occason. Pp) 
About the same time'it was the Doctor's fate to be 
engaged in a dispute with the Rev. Charles Curtis, 
rector of St. Martin's, Birmingham. Delicacy for- 
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ni -hts agitated with consternation and dismay ? that my books, 


which I have long been ovlleQitig with indefatigable industry, 
upon which I haye expended more than half the produce of more 
than twenty years unwearied labour, and which I considered as 


the pride of my youth, the employment of my riper age, and, 
perhaps, the best golace of declining life Was it for this, I say, 
that my books were exposed to most unmerited degtruction ?* nm 

Sequel, xc. Second edit. p. 103, 4. | dide 
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bids us to say any more of that unfortunate mis 
understanding, than that it gave occasion for the 
Doctor's once more contributing to the stock of our 
national literature, by touching, in his own master 
way, on some of the most momentous topics in pat: 
tics and religion. | 
Here we find that we owe a debt to truth, and * 
shall pay it. The anonymous author of © The Pur- 
suits of Literature, of which work the very title is 
nonsense, with his usual confusion, of statement, ad 
facility of misrepresentation, has abused the Doctor 
for (irst printing a paper himself, and then publish- 
ing a sequel to it. Had that writer seen the title 
only of the pamphlet here alluded to, he would have 
ſound that to be perfectly intelligible A Sequel 
to the printed Paper lately circulated in Warwick» 
Shire by the Rev. Charles Curtis,” &c, It would 
indeed have been ridiculous in any man to print 4 
paper in condemnation of himself, and then to publish a 
reply to it in his own justification. But that bungling 
botcher of bad verse, and rancorous retailer of bad 
prose, has had his reward, The arm of criticism bas 
been uplifted against him, and .crushed him with 
weapons of stouter metal than his own, We war 
not with the dead.” 
The dispute which gave birth to * the Sequel, &e.". 
bas long since happily terminated; The parties have 
not forgotten to what profession they belong. A 


proposal, handsomely made by the Doctor, was rea» 
dily accepted by Mr. Curtis, and led to a reconci- 


liation, Of this whole affair Doctor Parr himself 
: has 
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has written an account, with his Ry accu- 
racy and strength of feeling.“ 1 46S dT 
In the year 1794 an event ee in the Doc- 


tor's family, which. it would be unpardonable not to 


relate, as it must at once interest every ſond parent, 
erery kind en 0 = ee Gui. 
tian. Fre 

If not one of tho most Win in * of geniys 
at least one of the most promising of his pupils at 
Hatton, in sweetness of temper and propriety of 
conduct, was the only son of John;Smitheman, Eq. 
This amiable youth was seiaech very suddenly, about 
the middle of March, with an alarming illness, and 
died ih two or. three days. The grief of his worthy 
tutor is thus described 0 one of the Doctor's 
friends: 

« On Tuesday, an of, Marok, 1794, us was 
sent for by the Doctor, who, the messenger told me, 
was in the deepest distress. I instantly repaired to 
Hatton, where I found, not only the master of the 
house, but the whole family, bathed in tears, and 
in a state of most dreadſul agony. In short, any 
one might have thought that a darling child of their 
own had . dead. en was _— —_— | 
rowfully, 0 

Early ya next TRE Eau ABA had 
been dispatched, to convey the melancholy ticdings 
to the unsuspecting parents, I retired from the scene 
of —_— having n. tor return the same 
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The Doctor had gone, during my absence, in search 
of comfort, to his friend and neighbour Lord Dor»: 
mer's. Not long after my return he came home, and 
entered the library, where Mrs. Parr, her two. 
daughters, and myself, were sitting at supper; he sat 
down, without nnn by. the POR _ 50bbod" 
like an infant. 

« His attention, howeyer, 'was soon catted to the 
preparations necessary for the ſuneral, in the miqst 
of which the wonted vigour: of his mind returned, 
and he dictated to me one of the most pathetic- and 
impreſſive ſuneral discourses that, perhaps, was erer 
written in any language. What follows will never 
be effaced from my memory. 5 

We were smoking our pipes guides: on thei 
evening of the interment, when it was told the doc-" 
tor that the coffin was about to be screwed down. 
He sat quietly for a few moments, and then hurried” 
me along with him to the chamber where the body” 
of the deceased lay. There, after taking a last view 
of the corpse, he ordered the whole house to assem- 
ble, and falling on his knees, while his grief seemed 
every moment as if it would choke his utterance, he 
burst forth into an extemporary prayer, so piously 
humble, so fervently devout, and so consummately 
eloquent, that it drew a torrent of tears ſtom all 
present.“ * 

The funeral was conducted with n dean 


and, in the chancel, over the of x: an elegant mu- 
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Having scrupulously discharged these sacred du. 
ties, the Doctor sought for relief and conslation'in 
his books, and in devising e orhaments for his parish 
church. By a subscription among his former and 
present pupils, aided by a few friends, be had al- 
ready contrived to embellish it with two fine chan- 
deliers; and this year, a new east window, and one 
on each side of the chancel, were beautifully painted 
by Mr. Eggington. The subject of the largest of 
these is the crucifixion ; and the manner in which it 
is executed excites great expectation, from the fu- 


ture improvements of chat artist, in every beholder. 


Still some literary exertion was necessary to rouse 
his mind, and, fortunately for him, he had been en- 
gaged beſore this melancholy event in a laborious 
piece of eritieism, which not being finished, he was 
now called upon to complete. egg 
Early in 1793, the British Critic, a new review, 
had been offered to the public, and met with a fa, 
vourable ae The from his acquaint- 


ance 
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his own assertions, and refute his own observations, 
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anee with one of the gentlemen-who condecied. tied 


work, had been induced to lend it his assistandeg 


and accordingly, in the beginning of this year, he 


entered upon an examination. of Doctor Combe's 


Variorum edition of Horace, which had recently is- 
sued from the press. That work certainly derived 
no credit ſrom the remarks of the reviewer, which 
were carried on through five numbers, and were 
distinguished by acuteness of punctuation, solidity 


of judgment, and depth of erudition, The editor 


was highly incensed at the critic, and, contrary to 


whatever we know to have been done before on a 


similar occasion, called upon him by name to retract 


Baffled in that attempt, Doctor Combe at length 
published a small pamphlet intitled « A Statement 


of Facts relative to the behaviour of Do@or Parr to. 5 


the late Mr. H. Homer and Doctor Combe.“ In 
that hasty and petulant publication Doctor Parr was 
vehemently accused of breach of promise, violation 
of friendship, and even want of veracity. How. 


well and how successfully he defended himself against 


those groundless charges, it will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

Doctor Parr, in his cool but very serious reply to 
the editor, has given the whole history of his con- 
nection with Mr. Homer, from its commencement 
to the death of that gentleman. Most interesting 
and satisfactory is that account, and we believe the 
Doctor's affection for his friend to have been most 
sincere, and the grief which he felt at his death most 
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Doctor Parr engaged to take any:considerible;share 
in it, or not, it is certain that Mr. Homer was t 
have been the principal conductor of that arduous 
undertaking, and probable, that the editor was in- 
debted to him for whatever merit belongs to its er- 


ecu tion. ot nenen awe ene en, 


In the year 1800, at the bequest of bis a 
friend, Mr. Alderman Combe, then Lord Mayor, 
the Doctor preached the Spital germon at Christ 
church, Neugate- street, o Easter Tuesday. This 
discourse did not make its appearance till the ſollow- 
ing year, owing to causes which the author has 
stated in an advertisement subjoined. In the per- 
formance he seems to have studiously avoided, a8 
much as possible, the mention of utility as a mea- 
sure of benevolence, and has taken care not to argue, 
or even slightly hint any thing in opposition to the 
principle. But he pursued his own plan of correct- 
ing the abuse of it by modern writers; and meant 
to explain and vindicate the dispensations of Provĩ- 
dence, by shewing the motives which induce men 
to be benevolent, in their several situations, and the 
ſavourable reſult, both to general and particular hap- 
piness, where those motives were productive of eor- 
respondent actions. This is the latest of the Doe 
tor's publications; and of all his other writings which 


preceded it, he has been heard to say, — 


most profits fell rather sbort of forty pounds. 
In the autumn of e 
; much 
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much respected friend, Lord Ched worth, in the mo 
generous manner, offered bim a liviig in Wiltshirg 
and the Doctor has often expressed his concern thiit 
this unsolicited patronage was tendered to him under 
circumstances which prevented him from availing 
himself of it. The profits of the benefice were ud 
sufficient to justify the resignation of Wadenhoch 
with which it was incompatible from distance. Buy 
his feelings were abundantly gratified by the consent 
of Lord Chedworth to bestow it on a most enlights 
ened and worthy friend of the Doctor's, who, bes 
loved and respected by all who knew him, had lived 
to the age of tiſty without a W and withoub 
preferment. e. 
The Doctor bestows the warmest praises of n 
grateful heart upon James Green, Esq. member of 
parliament for Arundel, by whose kind exertions 
he is perhaps preserved from want, at the age of 
fiſty-five, after a life of incessant toil and intense 
study. It were perhaps indelicate to state the par- 
ticular manner in which Mr. Green displayed the 


sincerity and ardour of his friendship, and in which 


other well-wishers of the Doctor have shewin their 
sense of his merits and his sufferings. With great 
and fixed aversion to extravagance, this ecclesiastio 
is a perſect stranger to the spirit of accumulation, 
He has laboured for others rather than for himself; 
and it is well known that no earthly consideration 
could ever induce him to swerve from bis principles 

in politics or in religion. He has, indeed, in com- 
mon with many other worthy men, been traduced as 
He republican, 
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a republican; but he is, in truth, omy a" conetituc 


tional whig: Hle has been misrepteented"as'ah& - 
retic, but no man has examined more gecurately, 5 


believes more firmly, or supports more strenuously, 
the great truths of Christianity. His writings and 
his preaching are deeistve evidences of sincerity in 
his ſaith and of ardour in his piety. He always ex- 
presses, indeed, because he always feels, the strong 
est detestation of those disputants, who, on account = 
of mere difference in opinion, stigmatize their oppo- 
nents with opprobrious lauguage : or harass ther 
with a detail of invidious consequences, from pre- 
mises which are obseure in Tpoculations's or e 


connected with practice. 


Perhaps the reader may wish to ktiow a1 what 
manner the Doctor eonducts his instructions from 
the pulpit. He bas written many sermons: but in 
Middlesex, at Colchester, and at Norwich, he oſten 
preached extempore: and to those WhO are ac- 
quainted with him, it were unnecessary to say that 
the ardour of his temper, the fulness of his Know- 
ledge, and the strength of his understanding, always 
r-adily supplied him with matter pertinent, forcible, 
and abundant. He preached without any prepara. 
tion whatsoever, and his custom was to select bis 
subject from that which struek him in the lessons, 
epistle and gospel, or psalms” for the day. There There 
was always metbod in these extemporaneous effu · 
sions. They, were ſtequently accompanied with eri- 


tical remarkg; and 1 with an ear. 
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nestness of manner, and a correctness and n 
diction most interesting to the hearers, and equal to 
the highest expectations which could be ſormed of 
his powers, by men most prejudiced in his favout 
and most accustomed to his conversation. At Hats 
ton he generally takes up a sermon written by Clarke 
Balguy, or Jortin, or some other distinguished divine 
of the established church. But bis own observation 
are always introduced, and from the peculiarityoſ 
his thinking and his style, the difference is easily dis, 
cerned by any intelligent bearer. Such, indeed, 
is his readiness, and such his copiousness, that of 
sermons which continue for half an hour or forty 
minutes, the parts which he merely reads scarcely 
occupy five or six pages. He has been heard to at- 
tribute this talent partly to the habit which he had 
formed, when a young man, of speaking with the 
late Sir William Jones and the present Bishop of 
Cloyne, in a fictitious character, upon various sub- 
jects of history, ethics, and politics; and partiy 40 
the necessity which had been imposed upan him, of 
communicating oral instruction in his schools. The 
same talent often appears with great lustre, when he 
throws out his thoughts upon any intricate and im- 
portant topic jn the presence of his friends. His 
views are most comprehensive, his arguments are 
most acute: his diction is correct without stiffness, 
and his imagery splendid without glarmee. | 
He has spent much of his time in reading the | 
Latin inscriptions which are in Sponjys, Fabretti, 
+ Gruter, 
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Ns Muraworius, and Reinesius; aud be is 


known to bold in very high esteem the erudition and 
the taste of Mousellus's work on the style bf inscrip- 
tions. He bas himself written many epitaphs for 
many friends in private life, He is well known to 
have composed that which is itiscribed on the monu- 
ment of Doctor Johnson at St. Paul's; and as he un- 
dertook the office of writing it with great reluetance, 
and on the express condition of being leſt to att ac- | 
cording to his own judgment, he frequently and 
loudly complains of the unhandgome treatment which 
he received from some of Doctor Johnson's friends 
After the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds a very long 
correspondence passed upon the occasion. The 
Doctor was several times on the point of withdraw- 
ing his inscription wholly ; and indeed he certainly 
would have done so, but for the iuterposition of Sir 
William Scott, whose name he always pronounces 
with unusual veneration, and whom he is known to 
consider as one of the most distinguished characters 
in Europe for depth of understanding, accuracy of 
taste, and integrity of principle, - The Doetor, in 
speaking of Johnson as a poet, had used the words 
| © probabili poetæ, and had congratulated himself 
not merely upon the propriety but the felicity of the 
epithet : but neither the strength of his own convic» 
tion, nor the pertinent and recondite erudition with 
which he supported it by various passages from clas- 
sical writers, were sufficient to overcome the preju- 
dices of Johnson's admirers, who seem neither to 
; S379 008 
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have nideentood the propriety, nor to have felt thi 
beauty of the expression. The Doctor at length 
substituted a passage, which, however satisfactory to 
these gentlemen, and however splendid in itself, ig 
suppbsed by the writer, and by the best W to 
mar the whole composition. 

He also wrote, at the request of Lord Sheffield; 
an epitaph on Mr. Gibbon: and conscious of the 
danger to which an ecclesjastic must be exposed, in 
attempting to do justice to the literary and intelleo- 
tual merits of that celebrated irifidel, he called lin 
the advice of his friends Mr. Fox and the learned 
Doctor Routh, upon his choice both of topics and of 
phrascology. He is said to have written with great 
effort, and with great success, a Latin epitaph on 
Mr. Burke, and to have declared that it shall never 
see the light. * 

The two inscriptions which we n ceodoced; we 
made choice of, because they were written, the one 
in his earlier and the other in his riper years; be- 

cause they afford specimens of very different and al- 
most opposite styles; and because they serve to she 
the real state of his feelings in the Wan regs 
tions both of pupil and of preceptor. _ 

The Doctor has long since declined taking any 
more pupils, His friends are numerous, and among 
them the Rev. Mr. Maltby, now rector of Bugden, 
and chaplain to the bishop of Lincoln, formerly his 
pupil while at Norwich, is frequently mentioned by 
him in terms of the warmest affection and the higa-. 

| | «at 
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est applauſe. Their conversgtion and — 
ence have been his principal solace and relief through 


vbocron rann. 


many years of incessant toil. It has been long his 


custom, in various parts of the W to pond 
his holidays among tben. 

It has been in such a degree the eee a 
to improve and embellish his church, that the deco- 
rations may by some be deemed too gorgeous. All 
the windows, except those which are about the sing- 
ing gallery, are now painted; and the pulpit cloth 
and the other furniture are most ee. and 
magnificent. | 

The library, which be bimself built, on comiog 
to reside at Hatton, is a large and well-proportioned 


room. But as it was no longer capable of holding 


all his books, many of them have a long, time been 
distributed among other apartments. So. yoracious; 
indeed, and insatiable is his helluosity, that we 


doubt whether or. not, if they continue to aceumu- 


late as they have hitherto done, the whole house may 
be ample enough to contain them. The Doctor 
has always been anxious to have it understood, that 
he never aspired to the praise of a collector, and that 
in his purchase of books he has been uniformly at- 
tentive to their use, rather than their rarity; and 


to the importance oſ their contents, rather than to 


the elegance of their binding and of their type. For 
the best editions of elassical writers—for the most 
useful and learned works in. philosophy, metaphysics 


and biblical criticism—for general taste in selection, 
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and wide range of literature, a more valuable colleos. 
tion hus probably never been made by any singles 
scholar, who was not a man of high rank or splendid 
ſortune. | me: 

His manuscripts are said to be very numerous 
and upon various subjects of verbal criticism, theo- 
logy and metaphysics. But be has often declared 
that they are not in a state fit for publication ; that 
many of them are itlegible even to himself; and that 
he has most peremptorily directed his executors to 

destroy them after his death, without distinction aud 
even without inspection. In the earlier part of his 
life; he intended to publish an edition of Sophocles, 
and the matter prepared for that purpose had been 
the result of his enquiries ſor many years. It is writ- 
ten in four volumes octayo, interleaved, and three vo- 
lumes quarto ; all of which are crowded with obser- 
vations. They contain not only explanations of par- 
ticular words and phrases, but general remarks on the 
Greek drama ; on the style and metre of Sophocles, 
as distinguished from those of Asebylus and Euri- 
pides; and of the causes, progress, and variations 
of the dialects employed by the Greek tragedians. 
This work, which has occupied 80 much of his time, 
he has long determined not to complete, and it 1s to 
be consigned to the flames. 

So careful a guardian has the Doctor proved of the 
different bequests belonging to the poor of his parish 
at Hatton, that one of them has, been tripled, after 
haying been recoyered from thirty-six years reputed. 
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boss. Another is made to produce clothes fir the : 
poor in two parishes®, nearly in a threefold propor- 
tion. Another, left for the decoration of the church, 
has been rescued from an inferior class of  trustees, 
who formerly misapplied the revenue; and the reve: 
nue itself is increased in value, as well as employed 
to the purpose for which it was originally designed. 

It is with great satisfaction that we can subjoin to 
our account of this excellent man, and profound | 
scholar, a correspondence between him and Sir 
Francis Burdett, from which it will appear that a 
considerable addition to his comforts has been most 
liberally made by the worthy Baronet. 


Sin, 
iat power to place you in u tte 

ation which would become you—I mean in the Episcopal Palace 
at Buckden : but I can bring you very near to it; for I have the 
presentation to a rectory now vacant, within a mile and half of it, 
which is very much at Dr. Parr's service. It is the rectory of 
Gratf ham, at present worth two hundred pounds a- year, and, as, 
I am informed, may soon be worth two hundred and geventy ; 
and I this moment learn that the incumbent died last Tuesday. 

« Dr. Parr's talents and character might well entitle him to a 
better patronage than this from those who know how to estimate 
his merits ; but I acknowledge that a great additional motive with 
me to the offer I now make him, is, that I believe I cannot do 
any thing more pleasing to his friends, Mr, Fox, Mr, Sheridan, 
and Mr. Knight; and I desire you, Sir, ta consider m__ 
obliged to them only, 

J have the honour to be, Sir, 
«« With the greatest respect, 
66 Your abedient servant, 
"6 Francis Bunbzrr.“ 
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il #4. | | - Vicarage Home, Buckden,, 
« Dean Sin, | Sept. 26, 1802. 
* Arran rambling in various parts of Norfolk, I went to Curl 
bridge, and from Cambridge I yesterday came to the parsonage of 
my most respectable friend, Mr. Maltby, at Buckden, where 1 
this morning had the honour of receiving your letter. Mrs. Parr 
opened it last Friday at Hatton, and I trust that you will pardog 
the liberty she took in desiring your servant to convey it to me in 
Huntingdonshire, where she knew that I should be, as upon his | 
X day. | 
« Permit me, dear Sir, to request that you would accept the 
warmest and most sincere thanks of my heart for this unsolicited, 
but most honourable, expression of your good - will towards mg 
Nothing can be more important to my worldly interest than the 
service you have done me, in presenting me to the living, of Graff 
ham. Nothing can be more exquisitely gratifying to my very best 
feeling, than the language in which you have conveyed to me this 
mark of your friendship. Indeed, dear Sir, you have enabled me 
to pass the years of declining life in comfortable and honourable 
independence, You have given me additional and- unalterable 
conviction, that the firmness with which I have adhered to my 
principles has obtained for me the approbation of wise and good 
men. And when that approbation assumes, as it now does, the 
form of protection, I fairly confess to you, that the patronage of 
Sir Francis Burdett has a right to be ranked among the proudest, 
as well as the happiest, events of my life. I trust that my future 
conduct will justify you in the disinterested and generous gift 
which you have bestowed upon me: and sure I am that my friends 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Knight, will not only share 
with me in my joy, but sympathise with me in those sentiments 
of respect and gratitude which I shall ever feel towards Sir Francis 
Burdett. > 
Most assuredly I shall myself set a higher value upon your 
kindness, when 1 consider it as intended to gratify the friendly 
feelings of those excellent men, as well as to promote ye own pers 
sonal happiness. 
& I shall wait your pleasure about the presentation: and I beg 
leave to add, that I shall Stay at Buckden for one week only, and 
shall have reached Hatton about this day fortnight, where I shall 
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obey your commands.” One circumetgnee, I am eure, will give | 
you great satisfaction, and therefore I hall -beg-leave to state it. 
The living of Graff ham will be of infinite value to me, because it 
is tenable with a rectory I, ,now have i in Northamptonghire ; and 
happy I am, that my future residence will be fixed, and my exist- 
ence closed, upon that spot where Sir Francis Burdett. has given 
me the power of spending my old age with comforts and conveni- 
ences quite equal to the extent of my fondest wishes, and far sur- 
passing any expectations I have hitherto ventured to ĩoduge. 
« | have the honour to be, with the greatest 9 . most 
unfeigned thankfulness, dear Sir, ; 
Tour "IEP obedient faithful Servant; 2 
1 S8. Pann,” 


* 


About the year 1771 the Doetor BU Dy Miss | 


Marsingale, a lady of uncommon sagacity and pene- 


tration, by whom he has bad several children. Two | 


daughters only are living: the eldest, whose splen- 


dor of genius, readiness of elocution, variety of 


knowledge, and facility in composition, are worthy 
the daughter of such a father, was, a few years ago, 
married to the eldest son of Colonel Wynne. The 
youngest, who, by sweetness of temper, by goodness 


of heart, by sense without affectation, and by wit 


without ill- nature, is justly endeared to her parents 
and her friends, is still unmarried. | 

To do justice to the character of such a man as 
Dr. Samuel Parr; to mark the extent of his eru- 
dition; to describe the force of his eloquence ; to 
show the vast magnitude of his genius; but, above 
all, to- praise his virtues as they deserve, is a task 
from which we shrink with dismay. 
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We indulge, however, the hope that some d 
pher may hereaſter arise, possessed of talents sufficlegt 
to appreciate his merits, and of honesty enough to 
report them with fidelity. Meanwhile, we venture 


to lay before the candid reader, the following "_ 


imperfe& sketch. 


He is a warm friend, a kind neighbour, and a mo , 


tender parent. 


As a preceptor, his alijapes was unwearied. His 


strictness in discipline was always 80 tempered with 


lberality, that no teacher ever was more fortunate. | 
in impressing his scholars with sentiments of ſear, 


esteem, affection, and unlimited confidence. 
As a parish priest his conduct is meritorious and 
most exemplary. In the performance of the duties 


prescribed by the rubric he is scrupulously exact, 


* 


and in the promotion of concord and amity among 
bis flock, he is zealous and active. 
As a theist he is devout, but with no mixture of 


superstition or fanaticism. As a philosopher he is 
profound without singularity; and as a teacher. of 
the established church, he is zealous without bigotry, 


and orthodox without intolerance. 
The following is a correct list of the Doctor' 8 pub- 
lications, in the order in which they came out. | 
Two Sermons. Oo 
A Discourse on the late Fast. By Philoleutheros | 
| Norfolciensis. . N 
A Discourse on Education. In two Parts. 
Præfatio 111 Lib. Gul. Bellendeni de Statu. 6 
Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian, &c. | 
A Sequel 
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A Sequel to the printed paper —_ * in 


Warwickshire, &c. | * 


A Reply to Doctor Coombe's n 55450 
A Spital Sermon, preached at Christ Church. © 
Besides these the Doctor has occasionally contri- 


buted to the different reviews. One performance, 


being of a local nature, and very ſew copies of it 
printed, we are not at liberty to mention: though 
we have always regarded it as one of the finest effu- 


sions of his genius. Of the assistance which he has 


given to literary friends, more has already been made 
known to the public than he approved; but very 
little in proportion to that, of which the avg will 
probably know nothing. 


1 | — 2 — ö 
DR. CHARLES HUTTON, F. R. 8. 


THIS extraordinary person is a member of several 
learned academies in Europe and America, and is 
the present professor of mathematics at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich; having adorned 


- 


that chair for upwards of twenty-six years, and hav- 


ing greatly contributed, by his industry and judg- 
ment, to raise the course of education at that semi- 
nary to the most distinguished degree of credit and 
usefulness. | 
That the greatest characters oſten emerge, by the 
force and energy of individual powers, from low and 
obscure origin, is a fact which, perhaps, has never 
been more strikingly illustrated than in the instance 
| <5: If 


tive town, where he soon made a rapid progress in 
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of this (gentleman; wbose abilities end application 
have raised him to a most ee mien 


society. nge, * 2 
Dr. Hutton is a native of has town of Nees 


upon-Tyne, in Northumberland, where he was born 
about the year 1737, of parents, who, though among 
the lower ranks in life, were always respectable. 

At an early age he was sent to a school in his na- 


the first rudiments of education, being always the 


foremost in his classes. In consequence of his apps · 
rent abilities, his parents were persuaded by theit 
neighbours to continue this, their youngest son, 


whom they considered as the hopes of the family, at 
country-schools in the vicinity of Newcastle, till he 
arrived at near the age of manhood, while his elder 


* 


brothers were sent to laborious employments. 


He accordingly acquired all the little learning to 


be obtained at such village-schools, consisting of 
reading, writing, and accounts, with a little Latin, 
and the rudiments of practical geometry, mensura- 
tion, gurveying, &c. Having always manifested, from 
the earliest stage of infancy, an uncommon docility 


and simplicity of manners, these endearing qualities 


rendered Charles Hutton, at all times, the wooden 
and favourite of his acquaintance. 


In this manner his early youth passed away, till the 


loss of his parents compelled him think of some sort 


of employment for subsistence ; and, being without 


any regular be. i he commenced country« 


sc hool-. 
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schqolmaster about the eighteenth year of his age: 
line of life in vhieh he has continued ever ance, in A 
various places, with the most ample success. 

His first establishment was at the village of Jes- 
mond, about two miles from Newcastle, where he re- 
mained a few years, instrueting the children of that 
neighbourhood, and improving himselſ by close study: 
he eagerly read all the mathematical and other books 
he could purchase with the savings out of his little 
income, by which means be ſound his mind and 
powers gradually opened, his knowledge consider- 
ably extended, and his ardent love for the mathema- 
tics, and knowledge in general, much increased. 

In such pursuits bis exertions were greatly stimu- 
lated, and his little stock of knowledge increased, 


by solving the questions in that most useful al- 


manac, the Ladies“ Diary; a little work, which, 
though seemingly mean and insignificant, has been 
the occasion of rearing more mathematicians in this 
country than half the books professedly. written on 
the subject; a benefit which his- gratitude has amply 
repaid, by his annual labours for that little book, dur- 
ing an. uninterrupted succession of more than forty 
years; by which the work has been raiged to the 
highest reapectability Nen the mathematicians. of 
this country, 

During the few years of his reaidence at this ghee, 
he became, for a time, a close and zealous follower of 
the Methodists, and at length ventured to write ser- 
mons, and, even to preach among them. From his 


earliest ipfancy Mr. H. had always been of a disposi- 


tion 
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tion at once serious, sincere, affectionate and devout, 
Even when a boy of only ten or twelve years, by reading 
some old devotional tracts, (for he eagerly devoured 
all sorts of books that fell in his way) he wrought 
himself up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that, among 
other acts of devotion, he formed a little retired ar- 
bour in a wood, through which the path lay in bis 
way to school, that he might step aside to pray in it, 

for a few minutes, as he passed to and from school. 
About this time he made a considerable sacrifice to 
the sincerity of this disposition, by destroying all the 
ballads and popular little books of tales and steries 
usually read at a tender age; a sacrifice the more 
extraordinary, as he had gathered together a great 
number of them, at the expence of all the money that 
had been given him from time to time ; the practice. 
of collecting a mass of what he considered as curious 
books having been a predominant passion with him 
through all the stages and changes of his life. It 
was never sufficient for him to read a book, and then 
part with it again; but it was necessary that he 
should possess it as his own, and add it to his collecs 
tion, to refer to on any occasion, 

His devotional temper of mind never entiels 
quitted him till he removed into the town of News 
castle, where he gradually declined his connection 
with the Methodists, 

This removal was about the year 1760. By . 
severance in study and reading, Mr. H. had acquired, 
as he thought, a stock of scientific knowledge and 
experience in his proſession, too good for the obst ure 
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village and little country circuit in which he vhone , 
with superior credit among others'of his profession ;; 
and consequently be removed to the rich'metropolis 
of a large district, where he hoped to be better re- 
warded for his labours, by instructing the children of 
the more opulent inhabitants in the higher branches 
of their education: a plan in which he perfectly ue- 
ceeded, in opposition to the numerous and powerful 
extraneous difficulties which impeded his schemes. 

His name was unknown in the town, having made 
acquaintance only with two or three booksellers and 
schoolmasters, the latter of whom were more ready to 
oppose than to favour his endeavours. His deter- 
mination of teaching only the higher branches of 
education, and resolutely rejecting the lower, formed 
new and unusual obstacles to 8nccess, by diminishing 
the chance for pupils, and introducing! a novelty in 
the proſession of schoolmasters with which the people 
were but little acquainted. + Another obstacle was, 
that he demanded more than double the sum that 
had usually been paid in that town for similiar 
branches of education; a demand which withbeld 
many pupils from bis school. A hasty and unhappy 
marriage, which he entered into at the very time of 
his removal, croweed the difficulties of this period of 
his life. | 

From these and other causes, it Wel that 
it was some time before Mr. H. obtained much 
employment, struggling with adversity and the 
charges of an inoressing family; distresses which 
were also aceompanied with the disappointment of 
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his expectations of domestic comfort from his mati 
monial connection: ſorming altogether such a weight 
of midery as would have driven a mind of mau 
C and fortitude to'deaperation. - zi ov 
By means, however, of pergeveranie! in good evi 
dust, and a due cultivation and improvement of this 
talents, he at length triumphed over these difficulties; 
and in the course of thirteen years” residence at News 
castle, maintained his family in a style of comſort aui 
eredit, and added very considerably to bis _— of 
mathematical and philosophical books. 
In the mathematical sciences Mr. H. made raſh 


ads; of which he gave many extraordinary and 
public proofs, both by publications of his own, ant 


by the solution of several curious and difficult ques 


tions in various periodical publications, especially the 
mathematical questions in the Ladies“ Diary, in bis 


own name, and in Martin's Magazine of Sciences 
under the signature r 1 80 the letters of bis 


name transposed. 


The first of Mr. H.'s Ups nien was ws 
little book on Arithmetic, for the use of schools, fist 


printed at Newcastle in the year 1764, a work whien 


has met with so much approbation, that ten very 


large editions have been already publiſhed. In prints 
ing the first edition, to supply the want of proper 


mathematical types in so distant a provincial town as 
Newecastle, Mr. H. was obliged, with bis own hand, 


to cut with a pen-knife, on” the rerersed end of , 
types, many of the algebraical characters that wele 
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large work on Mensuration, which came out in num 
bers, of a quarto ſorm, the last of them in the year 
17701 it was printad at Neweastle. This was 8 


very entensive Mork; vondisting of 500 quarts; pages, Þ 
on mensurations of all kinds, both theoretical am 


practical, on a plan and to am extent ſar exceeding 
any thing of the name or kind that had ever before 


appeared: indeed so high had the author's character 


risen in the public esteem, that more than a thousand 


subscribers were found ta encourage the publication. 


The publie esteem and expectation were not forfeited 
or disappointed in this work : which, exhibited extra- 
ordinary traits of genius, industry, and acquaintance 
with the best of the more-antient authors; - A-second 


edition of this work, with improvements, was-pub- 
lished at London in the 0 /0 ny 1474 | 
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The active mind of Me: Hoon — 


specimen of his genius and industry, in a republica- 


tion of all the useſul parts of the Ladies“ Diaries, 
from the beginning of that favourite almanac, in the 
year 1704, to that of the year 1773. Tbis edition 
was published in parts, or numbers, quarterly, begin- 


ning in July 177 1, and ending n quly 17784 ſorming 


a collection of five volumes, viz. two volumes of the 


poctical, and three volumes of the mathematical, 


parts of the Diaries. Fhese extracts were .accom- 
panied with large and numerous notes, supplying all 


defects in the original solution of the questions, &. 
by means of curious constructions, calculations, and 
1799-1800. 1 9 demonstration 
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demonstrations. Each number was also accompanieſ 
by a few oheets of a new mathematical correspatds 


ence, of original essays, questions, &c. making a 
one volume, in which the contributions of our auth 


himself made a considerable ee nan | 


Betitious names. 3 

About the years 1771 jy" 1772, Mr. H. was 
employed by the magistrates of Newcastle, as the 
most proper person in that place to make an accurate 
survey of the town and county of the town of News 


castle-upon-Tyne ;z a tract of many miles in cironity 


and a town, which, from the crookedness of - the 
streets and the unevenness bf the ground, is perhaps. 
the most difficult of all the towas in the island to 
measure. Of this tract he made a most accurate 
survey and plan, which was soon after engraved and 


publisbed, in a map consisting of two very large ſheets - 


of paper, containing also a neat abridged account of 


the history, trade, and population, of that place. 
Although Mr. H. had both these works in Wi 


the same time, namely, the survey and plan of News 


castle, and the Diarian Miscellany, he encountered 


another, not inconsiderable, work, which was rather 
of a temporary nature, oecasioned by the sudden ſall 
of Newcastle old bridge, which was borne down the 
17th of November 177 t, by a very high flcod, which 
raised the waters in the river about nine feet higher 
than the usual spring-tides. 
This accident having given rise to many 2 
notions among the people concerning arches and 
bridges, Mr. H. thought that the demonstration of 
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the relations between the more excentis} parts 
bridge would not be unprofitable. to such architects 


and builders as might be / inclined and capable, of 
attending to the theory of arehes. In consquence.gf 


such reflections, in the space of two or three months 
he composed, and published at Neweastle, a very 


learned and useſul little book on the subjeat, gf 


arches, intitled © The Principles of Bridges: con- 

taining the mathematical Demonstrations of the.Pro- 
perties of the Arches, the Thickness oſ the Piers, ths 
Force of the Water against them, &. with pragtioat 
Observations and Directions drawn from the whole,” 
in octayo, 1772. Alhoogh this work was produced 
with such rapidity, that his most intimate . friends 
could hardly perceive it was begun, when it, was ah 
ready finished, in the midst of other public laboura 
it has not failed to give the most general satisfaction 
to architects and engineers. This traet having been 
many years out of print, Doctor H. was induced ta 
present a new edition of it to the public, in conse · 
quence of having been consulted upon the project of 
a new bridge for the improvement of the port of Lon« 
don. This edition, as the Doctor thought, was very 
illiberally and unfairly attacked in the Monthly Ro- 
view for March, 1802; and he has, in consequence, 


written a very able reply to the Reviewer, which ap- 


peared in the Monthly Magazine-for-Augus, 1602. 

It is remarkable, that the printing of the ſorego · 
ing works at Newcastle, viz. the Mensuration, the 
Bridges, and the Diarian Miscellany, bappily proved 


the occasion of rearing and hringing to public notice - 
: I 2 the 
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the most eicellent wood engraver « or cutter that al 
world has perhaps bebeld, in the person of the d 
nious Mr. BEWICk, of Newcastle, so muek admirgd 
for his elegant exccution in Wood. 9s 
Fhere was no artist at that time in Newcastle pros 
fessedly capable of engraving in wood the necegary 
Kpures for these books; there was, however, aver 
ingenious young man, Mr. Ralph Beilby, à seal 
engraver, who, assisted by Mr. H. produced such e 
eollont specimens in these works, that the Bishop uf 
Nerwieh employed him, in consequence, to exetul 
the renner for his —_— edition of Newton's 
Works. use *. 
So great a quantity of bands of this kind; both 
for the works of Newton and in Mr. H.'s three books 
beſore- mentioned, gave occasion to Mr. Beilby to 
unite with himself, in the execution of them, h 
pupil and assistant, Mr. Bewick, who has rison to 
such perfection in that art, as to excite the wonder oſ 86 


every one who has viewed his perſormance. P 
About this period the health of Mr. John Lodge al 
Cowley (the Professor of Mathematics at Woolwicbh v 
having so much declined, that he could no longer fr 
attend the dutics of his office, the Master-General ol 
x and principal officers of the Board of Ordnance'came re 
to the resolution of permitting bim to retire, When n 
this intention became known, the Master-Generalj a 
Lord Townshend, was assailed on all sides by applis hi 
cations to sueceed him: but his lordsbip, highly to N 
the honour of his judgment and honesty, declared m 


that he would not yield to any solicitations of in- 


1 
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torest, but that the, place sbquld be filled by then 
didate who should best acquit himself, on a general 
examination of all, the competitgrs,, to. be held at. a 
time appointed, by four; of the most learned — 
«ilful persons that could be ſound, viz, the. Rev 
Dr. HoxsTxx (the present biſhop, of St. Asaph),, the 
Rev. Dr. MasxELYNE (astronamer, royal), Colonel 
Warsox (chief engineer in the India > 
Service), and 1 n most able mathe. 
matician. gt r Da- 
By mere chance this ——— rr * to 
Mr. H. at Newcastle; who, without a particle, dt 
interest with the great, and without being at all 
known to any one in London, unless, perbapg;it. 
might be by name, to some of the examiners, being 
conscious of his wu powers, on which. be solely an 
hed, presently repaired to the eapital, from 4 dis- 
tance of near three hundred miles, to present him- 
self a candidate for examination. At the time ap- 
pointed, all the competitors, six or, eight in number, 
attended the Board of Examiners, by whom they, 


were all separately examined, to prevent any one 


from taking advantage of the examination of the 
others. Indeed nothing could be fairer, nor appar. 
rently more impartial on the part of the examiners; 
nor could any examination he better conducted. to, 
answer completely the good and wise intentions of, 
his lordsbip, the master general. Every candidate 
was closely questioned in the several branches of the 
mathematical sciences; concerning their principles 
and dre d tha the knowledge and choiee,of, books 
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and authors, both ancient and modern; the 0 
anck best modes of teaching those sciences; wi 
every other requisite that seemed necessary in "thi 
qualification for such an office. This examination 
occupied the whole day till late in the evening; it 
tte conclusion of which, the examiners delivered ti 
each candidate a large collection of very difficult 
problems, in the more abstruse parts of the mathe- 
mitical and philosophical sciences; requesting their 
attendance again at the end of a week, to prodiey 
Such solutions to those problems as they might be 
able to make out, . 

They met again accordingly ; ; and, though all his 
competitors were in a manner at home among their 
friends, and in the midst of their books, to assis 
them in making out solutions to the problems; ad. 
vantages of which Mr. H. was debarred by his pe- | 
culiar situation; yet his knowledge and talents tris 
umphed over all difficulties, and even over the pri- 
vate partiality which more than one of the examiners 
entertained for some of the candidates, as their a0 
quaintances, and for whom they had made interest, 
by recommendation, before the appointing of an e 
amination. For, at the conclusion, the Board" of 
Examiners drew up, and united in a report of thei 
proceedings to the master- general and board - officer, 
Rating, that, though most of the candidates werd 
sufficiently well qualified for dischargirig the duties 
of the office which was the object of their competi⸗ 
tion; yet there was one among them, a Mr. Charles 
Hutton, whom " found it their duty, in a more 
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particular” manner, to recommend to: his lordehip'3 
notice for that purpose; on account-of. the very able 
manner in which he had answered all the questions 


of the examiners, A Cn IR FE: HIPs WO 


sive reading and knowledge. 
In consequence, a very eee Ae, A. —=_ 
ceived at his lodgings a notice. of his appointment to 
the office from the magter-general, who had never 
seen Mr, H. nor s much at ever heard of his name 
before the present occasen. The wisdom of bis 
lordship's conduR in this appointment has been fully. 
manifested by the success of the experiment: by the 
very extraordinary credit of that branch of education 
at the academy; by the great number of exellent 
officers Mr. H. has qualiſied ; by the very punetual 
and regular attendance be always gives to the duties 
of his office ; by the importance of the extia · services 
he has rendered, in making numerous experiments 
for the improvement of gunnery, and by the books 
he has composed and ptinted ſor the use of the aca» 
demy ; and, finally, by the entire approbation of 
his Majesty and the governors of the academy, 80 
often expressed on many oeceõ,Bꝭũ,; whose confi- 
dence in his judgment and integrity has been far- 
ther implied by desiring him suocessively to nomi- 
nate and recommend the other two mathematical 
masters employed in the academy, a circumstance 
to which was owing the appointment of those two 
able masters Mr. Bonny castle and Mr. Evans. 
Mr. Hs settlement at the Royal Military Aca - 


| demy proved an important ara, not only to himself 
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and the academy, but also to the sciences in dug 
country. His new situation, near the - metropoligg 
gave him better opportunities of consulting and caky 
lecting the most curious books on his peculia 
branch of study, of which it seems he has made on@ 
of the best collections that have been known in bis 

country. Phat situation, too, and the credit of ih 
extraordinary mode of his appointment at Wool wich 
gave him happy opportunities of becoming acquainty 
ed with many of the first scientific characters in this 
country, as well as in other parts of Europe; from! 
whose conversations and correspondence he was en 
nabled to reap fresh supplies of knowledge ; and with 
some of the ablest and most virtuous of whom he ha 
ever since continued on the 9 terms o n 
communication. « beg 

In consequence of the e of his1 new 8itte. ' 
tion, too, soon after his settling at Woolwich, Mr. H.“ 
beside bis daily labour in the academy, set about, 
with great alacrity, a new and severe course of stud 
of all the best books of science, as he procured them 
with the view of better qualifying bimself for."thet 
execution of certain works, which he had projected. 
The first publication undertaken by him, aſter that 
period, was the compilation of that ingenious and 
favourite little work, the Ladies Diary, to which he 
had for many years before been 80 creditable a cons 
tributor. At the moment of bis arrival in London, 
on the business of the academy at Woolwich, be wat 
informed of the death of the laſt compiler ; an a 
fer * afterward, the future care of it was gn 
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fided to bis judgment and industry, by the Sta- 
tioners Company, with iaereasgd emolumonts.t \a- 
trust which he has ever since ihat time carefully div», 
charged, by which the work has been raised to the 
highest degree of etedil, and more than doubled the 
number af+ its anden ehοntributors. As a testimony 
of their satisfaction: the Company have, at different 
times, eutrusted hira-with; the cane and composition 
of other works, beside gecepting his recommenda- 
tion of suitable persons in the ee ne 
of their, publiestiqus. „ be 
For sevcral ycars imdedintely after his ccttling. at 
Woolwich; Mr. H. employed part of his time in 
writing-accounts-of. muathetnatical and philosophical 
books, for the periodical reviews, published monthly 
in Londou. And, When his other avocations would 
no longer admit of his continuing auch eritiques; his 
recommendation of other persons to succeed him in 
that ee was n acknowledged by, 
the proprietars. . leben- r n bortiogn 
The same year that Ns. I removed to Woolwick, 
he was elected a ſellow of the Royal Society, being 
introduced to that honour by sotne respectable mem 
bers, before their kind and honourable intentions 
were known to himself: and how well their expecta- 
tions of his usefulness to the Society have been real- 
ized has been abundantly manifested by his numer- 
ous and valuable communications of papers pop 
in the Philosophicah Transactions. 
Tbe first of these was, „ A' New and General 


Method of- e ple and quipkly-converging 
Series, 
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Series, by which the Proportion of the Diameter t 
a Circle to its Circumference may easily be compute 


3 Demonstration of two remarkable Theorems meh 
>  tionedin a former Article of the Tranza&tions e 
published in the same year 1770. 1 
The next was a large and very important commus/ 
nication, in the year 1778, entitled, The Foroy 
of fired Gunpowder, arid che Initial Velocities jo 
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which is also deduced the Relation of the Initial 
Velocity to the Weight of the Shot and the Quantity 
of the Charge of Po der.“ This paper contains the 
account and calculation of a great number of curiuus 


in the year 1775, by himself and other ingenious 
gentlemen ; and so sensible was the Society ofthe 
value of this communication, that Mr. H. was hos! 
noured with the prize-medal of that year; the deli 
very of which to him, at the conclusion of an ex6el». 
lent discourse on that occasion, was the last act of 
Sir John Pringle's administration as president of thei 
Society: a situation from which it was said he had 
been induced to withdraw in disgust, on account of 
ill treatment in his office. At the same time also 
Dr. Hons LR resigning his office of secretary to h 
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but which, on account of the particular situation of" 


ed to a great Number of Figures: printed in us 
Transactions for 1776. And the second was, %, 


Cannon-Balls, determined by Experiments; from 


experiments, with cannon- balls, made at Woolwichy, 


Society, Mr. H. became a candidate to succeed him 


his competitor, Mr. Maty, and bis family, was given” 
to the latter. On this occasion, however, the 80 
. | . ciety 
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a elected Mr. H. obe of the eouneil, and ale 
conferred on him the office of Latin Secretary, for 
conducting the foreign- correspondenee, vaeated by 
the election of Mr. Maty to the reading secretary- 
ship. The many excellent translations of foreign 
communications ſrom the Latin, French! and Ita- 
lian languages, printed in the Transactions, in the 
several following . Wen are $6 3 wee 
of his zeal and abiſitß/ 1 

In the transactions of the same ved epptared «An | 


Account of the Calculations made from” the Survey 


and Measures taken at Schehallien, in order to ascer- 
tain the mean Density of the Earth.“ The deter- 
mination of the mean density of the earth was an im- 
portant problem instituted by the Society; and the 
survey and measurements, for that purpose, were 
taken at and about the hilt Schehallien, in Perth- 
shire, in the years 1774, 1778, 770, by the direc- 
tion, and partly under the inspeetion of De. Maske- 
lyne, the astronomer royal : after which, the Society 
confided to Mr. H. the important office of making 
the calculations, and drawing the proper deductions 
from them. This was a very laborious work, requir- 
ing many thousand calculations, which were com- 
pleted in the space of one year. It was also of great 
importance in itself, as affording one of the best 
proofs of the general attraction of matter; and, be- 
sides great accuracy in the calculation, it was neces- 
sary that the operator should possess a more than or- 
dinary portion of genius and address to manage 80 
delicate and novel a business; and perhups the So- 
| ciety 
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124 BOCTOR HUTTON, | | 1 | 
ciety could hardly bave discovered another perog 
possessing the requisite qualifications in so | eminent 
a degree. Indeed the conclusion of this work fully 
justified . the Society's choice, the operation doing 
equal honour to the Society and to the computoꝶ. 
In the result, Mr. H. ſound that the mean density.of 
the earth was in proportion to that of the hill Schgs 
ballien, as 9 is to 5; 80 that, whenever the actual 
density of the hill shall be ascertained (which ik 
Seems consists of a solid mass of the hardest stone) 
ſrom thence the real density of the earth, in — 
cf stone, or of water, will also easily follow... . 
The year following Dr. Hutton n ang 
ther paper, intended as a supplement to the forgs 
going one, containing * Calculations to determine 
at what point in the Side of a Hill its Attraction 
will be the greatest; a desideratum very useful in 
such a problem, as the deviation of the plumb- line, 
by the attraction of the hill, is but small in any dase, 
The next communication, which was in the Vea 
1780, was a very long tract on cubic equations and 
infinite series; in which the subject ot those eguas 
tions seems to be exhausted. | e chad 

The next, in the year 1783, was a © Project, ſor g 
new Division of the Quadrant.“ This is a 0 
for adopting or calculating new tables of sines, tans 
gents, and secants, to equal parts of the radius, in: 
stcad of to those of the quadrant; in which way, the 
numbers in the column of arcs will denote the real 
lengths of the arcs, instead of the arbitrary divigion 
of mand or degrees. ang minutes. 1 1-1: 45: 


"This 
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| This was the last of Dr. Has cortitnunieations" to 
the Society; as it seems u stop was put te lis usefuk. 
dess in that , by what was deemed a eruel act of 
pression in the new president, which it sebthed 
grew out of the following Eircithstances, ©021c07 51! 
The adjudication of the prie-· medal to Dr. H. 
paper, before-mentioned, on the ſbree of fired gun- 
powder, had" necessarily produced '@ friendly iuter- 
course between him and the president, Sit John Prin- 
gle. While this Jearned veteran was drawing up 
the curious paper oontaming the speech he was to 
pronounce on delivering the medal to Dr. H. an in- 
tercourse took place, which produced a mutual 
friendship and confidenoe, which ended only with 
the death of Sir John. This eiruumstance, with that 
of his not paying sufficient eourt to the ne presi- 
dent (a praetice at all times hostile to Dr. H. 's na- 
tural disposition), it wus alledged by his friends; pro- 
duced a jealousy and dislike against him, and at 
length a determination of removing Dr. H. from his 
office of ſoreigu secretary. For this purpose, it 
seems, the president protured a resolution of coun- 
eil,“ that it was expedient for the foreign secretary 
to reside constantly in London.” Dr. H. conceiving 
himself to have been affronted by this resolution of 
the council, went to the Society, aud resigned his 
place, in a speech, which, though couched in modest 
words, and apparently oonveying no more than an 
ordinary redignalion, "Ove * my language of 
injured. merit. 

In consequence of these and other- aledged cir- 
cumstances 
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ciety could hardly have discovered another peramqꝶ 
possessing the requisite qualifications in so eminent 


14 


a degree. Indeed the conclusion of this work. fully 


justified the Socicty's choice, the operation doing 
equal honour to the Society, and to the computas, 
In the result, Mr. H. ſound: that the mean densitꝝ 
the earth was in proportion to that of the hill Sches 
balliep, as 9 is to 5; so that, whenever, the actugl 
density of the hill shall be ascertained (which ik 
seems consists of a solid mass of the hardest stone) 


from thence the real density of the earth, in reape 


cf stone, or of water, will also easily follop . 
The year following Dr. Hutton contributed agg 


ther paper, intended as a supplement to the ſors. 


going one, containing“ Calculations to determim 
at what point in the Side of a. Hill its Attraction 


will be the greatest; a desideratum very useful in 


such a problem, as the deviation of the plumb-line, 
by the attraction of the hill, is but mall in any case, 
The next communication, which was in the year 
1780, was a very long tract on cubic equations and 
infinite series; in which the subject ot those equity 


tions seems to be exhausted. 4 TINT. 


The next, in the year 1783, was a « Project for. 
new Division of the Quadrant.” .. This is 4 

ſor adopting or calculating new tables of sines, tan⸗ 
gents, and secants, to equal parts of the radius, ia 
stcad of to those of the quadrant; in which way, the 
numbers in the column of arcs will denote the real 
lengths of the arcs, instead of the neee 
a 3 or degrees ang minutes. 155 
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| This was the last of Dr. H. corfiintinieations" to 
the Society; as it seerns ul stop was put to h useful 
ness in that way, by What was deemed a eruel net of 
oppression in the new president, which it seed 
grew out of the ſolowing*ciroutnstances.” git od)! 

The adjudication of the price. medal to Dr; H. 
paper, befbre : mentioned. on the ſbres of fired gun- 
powder, had* necessarily produced a friendly inter- 
course between him and the president, Sir John Prin- 
gle. While this learned veteran was drawing up 
the curious paper containing the speech he wus to 


tercourse took place, which produced a mutual 
friendship and confidence, which ended only with 
the death of Sir John. This eireumstance, with that 
of his not paying sufficient eourt to the new presi- 
dent (a practice at all times hostile to Dr. H. 's na- 
tural disposition), it was alledged by his friends; pro- 
duced a jealousy and dislike against him, and at 
length a determination of removing Dr. H. from his 
For this purpose, it 
seems, the president protured a resolution of coun- 
cil, © that it was expedient for the foreign secretary 
to reside constantly in London.” Dr. H. conceiving 
himself to have been affronted by this resolution of 
the council, went to the Society, and resigned his 
place, in a speech, which, though couched in modest 
words, and apparently conveying no more than an 
ordinary resignation, Honey poke wwe laviguage of 

injured merit. . 
In consequence of these ind. tber ünssgel eir- 
cumstances 


feb © DOCTOR uur row. 1 
cumstances of — his office; the ey” | 
of the president was loudly arraigned by Dookdy 
Horsley, and other friends of Doctor Hutton, in s 
violent debates ; which at length conel ene 
the resignation of the secretaryship by Mr, 
and the secession of a number of the learned 
bers. These proceedings topk —— 
accounts of them were given in several 9 
published at the same time. ah 

Soon after this, vis. in ec Dr. H. 
volume of mathematical. and philosophical — 
4to, containing a number of curious papers, hing 
would probably have appeared in the volumes of th 
Philosophical Transactions, had not the foregoing 
proceedings taken place in the Society. Among 
these tracts, which are all of them curious and bis 
gina], is a long one of near 200 pages, of great ic | 
portance to the public utility of the nation. It con- 
sists ol New Experiments in Artillery ; ſor deters 
mining the Force of fired Gunpowder; the Initial ' 
Velocity of Cannon-Balls; the Ranges of Pieces/bf 
Cannon at different Elevations ; the Resistance of 
the Air to Projectiles ; the Effect of different lengths, 
of Cannon; and of different quantities of Powdery 
&c. &c. These valuable experiments were the 40. 
sult of the employment of the years 1783, 1784, 
1785; and the account of them is accompanieſ 
with calculations, and followed by deductions of the 
highest importance. 2 

Beside these works, the active and patient 2050 of 


Dr. H. n several other useſul and inge- 
nious 
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nious inen As, iro in ey in a folio 
volume, Tables of the Products and Powers of 
Numbers, published by order of the Commissioners 
of Longitude.” A very curious work, of immense 
labour and calculation, which, it has been said, was 
chiefly owing to the industry of his present wiſe, a 
lady of extraordinary learning, talents, and goodness, 
who, it seems, has also assisted him on some other 


occasions of laborious calculations. | 


Secondly, in 1785, © Matbematical Tables; con- c 
taining the common, hyperbolic, and logistic, Loga- 
rithms; also Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Versed 
Sines, both natural and logarithmie; with several 
other T ables useful in mathematical calculations: 
to which, i is prefixed, a large and original History of 
the Discoveries and Writings relating to those Sub- 
jets.” A hiſtory which must have cost many years 
painful toil in reading different books, and collecting 
materials, and to describe in detail their contents, the 
inventions, and imprayements, contained in such a 
number of scarce and curious books, in all languages. 
Asecond edition was printed in 1794. 


In 1786, The compendious Measurer ; being a 


brief yet comprehensive Treatise on Mensuration 
and practical Geometry; with an Introduction to 
decimal and duodecimal Arithmetic ; adapted. to 
Practice and the Use of Schools.” This is chiefly an 
abridgment of his large work on Mensuration, and 
has since gone through several other editions. 

In 1787, in one volume 8vo. Elements of conic 


. with select Exercises in yarious Branches of 
Mathematics 


* 


— 


Mathematics ah Philosophy, for the Use fas 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwieli.”” T 
lume, which consists chiefly of pructical-exereigewhr 
the use of the cadets at the Achdemy, was o 
to be printed by the Duke of Riehmond,; then was. 
ter- general of the ordnanee; on which oceasd . 
H. had the honour to be mee to the King jt 
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to kiss his Majesty's band. dee Hl 

In 1796 came out, in two large volumes iu 48. 
Dr. H.'s „ Mathematical and Philosophical Die- 
tionary; a work which is replete with curious ul 
original matter. We bave beard it said, anden 
believe it, that one article of this work alone; vizithe 
ALcea, occupied no less than two years of the 
author's time in reading all the treatises on the gain 


subject to collect the materials, and to arrange theilt. 


In 1798 appeared the last of Dr. Hutton's publici- 
tions, being“ A new Course of Mathematies, iu tub 
volumes, composed, and more especially designed ſor 


the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets in the Royal Mil- 


tary Academy at Woolwich.” A work in which be 


has condensed into two octayo volumes of a middling 
size, a vast body and variety of useful matter; and 
though mostly on the elementary sciences. treated in 
a novel manner, with great enn mean and 
even elegance. 250 

In 1779 our author had the honour to be present. 
ed with a diploma, constituting him Doctor of Laws, 
by the University of Edinburgh ; and he has inet 


been elected honorary member of sereral learned 


academies, both in Europe and America, © © + 
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I; is hongufrable4o+Dr. Hutton; that by his eads. 


nomy the ſraits· oſ his o labours have enabled him 


to realize a comfortable independence, in a neat-littlg' 
freehold farm which he has bought; upon which he, 
has built several neat houses, and which be cultivates 


in such a style, for. his amusemevt, that he may bo 


said to have reared a village, and planfed a garden in 
the wilderness, + This purauit prodes the versatility 


and extent of his genius; as well as another, which 


is seemingly : still farther reinoved from the nature of 
bis own profession, namely, a manufacture of bricks 
and tiles, which he carried on to some extent for 
several yeats, by the materials dug out of the ground 


on his on estate, till he was disgusted with the busi-· | 


ness by the villany of the workmen He was obliged to 
employ. In this way, in the short space of four or 
five years, he made more improvements, and pro- 


duced more curious specimens of the trade, than 


many manufacturers that have been 
whole life in the business. 21 
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Notwithstanding such ene a 
labour of body and mind, for so long a series of years; 
we are glad to observe, that Dr. H. still enjoys a very 


uncommon share of health and activity; from which 
we may reasonabiy expect to see still more of his 
very useful. public labours. It is, however, said, he 
has never ceaged to lament the loss of his youngest 
daughter, a very amiable young lady, at the age of 
zixtcen, " in the year 1794, of whose brilliant talents 
and aceomplishments some account was given in the 
Gentlemanis Magazine, in the month of October 
1799-1800. K 
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THE Right Honourable Robert Banks Jenkinsog, 

eon of the Earl of Liverpool and of Miss Watts 
97 (daughter of Governor Watts of Bengal), who died 
WS — | a few months after his- birth, was born the. W 
1 June 1770. e 
He was placed, at a very early _—_ desen 

of Parson's Green, near Fulham, where he remained 

until he entered his thirteenth year. The noble Earl, 

his father, wbo had himself experienced the benefits 

5 resulting from the system of education adopted at the 
Charter-House, then removed him to that excellent 
institution, in which be continued for two years. 

His improvement in classical learning, duriug that 

period, was considerable; and his progress in litera- 

ture was frequently exemplified, not only by corregt 

and elegant translations from the Greek and Latin 

authors, but by several original oompositions, which 

were allowed to evince taste and judgment, aud are 

still preserved by one of his school-ſellous. 

A very short interval took place between his dea 

ing the Charter- House and his entering the college 

of Christ Church, Oxford ; and that interval . 
employed in a manner the most likely to prove jade 
vantageous to his prospects and intertsts in liſe . Hi 
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father, perfectly. satisflet with the result of bis sho 
lastic pursuits, thought it necessary to direct his ap- 
plication to objects of a more important nature und 
traced out for him a line of study, adapied to quali 
him for those high situations in the state which he 
now fills, and to which he was already destinod by 
parental fondness. He was furnished with a cata- 
jogue of the most approved writers on the different 
branches of public economy, and the perusal f 
them was carnestly recommended to him in the 
course of his collegiate exercises Thus bappily 
directed, and implicitly following the instructions af 
one who was deeply yersed in the accomplisbments 
necessary to form, if not an eminent, at least an useſul 
statesman, he left the university with u greater know- 
ledge of commeree, manufactures, and finance, than 
some of the learned proſessorz, whose lectures on 
ethies, natural eee and em he has 
attended. Oo 

His Lordship 800N after vigited ends was at 
Paris during the demolition of the Bastile, and seve- 
ral other important transactions which took place in 
the commencement of the revolution. While de 
resided in that capital, he was indefatigable in acquit- 
ing a correct knowledge of the characters and views 
of the leading men in the interest of the court, and of 
those who, by their eminent talents or political i in- 
trigues, had obtained popularity. His . communie 
cations, on aaabject'so- materially» i interegting to. this 
country, proved highly satisfactory to ide — 


ministry, and ſurnished the premiat with a very! fa- 
K 2 vourable 
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vourable instance of his Lordship'sindutey 2460 
efimination. n 211457089 2/2 


On his return to England be was elected, in 1790, 
diner for the borough of Rye, in Sussex; but ut 
having attained his one-and-twentieth year, he pass 
the intermediate time in a tour on the | Continent, 
and took his seat in the How of Commons iu 
1 1791. 575 \ 

- Early in the following year of the same session 
Anden armament, as it was called, supplied 
Opposition members with an opportunity of cent 
ing Administration; and the conduct of bis Me 
jesty's ministers, with respect to the war between the 
Empress of Russia and the Ottoman Porte, becatii 
the subject of parliamentary debate. Mr. Whit 
bread, supported on that occasion by the whole 
strength of Oppoxition, brought forward the follow. 
ing motions ; | * n 


* Ist. That no arrangement, respecting Oczakow and its -& 
trict, appears to have been capable of affecting the political or com- 


mercial interests of this country, so as to justify any hostile n | 


rence on the part of Great Britain between Russia and the Þ 
* 24, That the interference of Great Britain, for the pu pose | 
preventing the cesslon of the said fortress and its district to 
Empress of Russia, has been wholly unsuccesszful. len | 
« 3d. That his Majesty's ministers, in endeavouring, by mu 
of an armed force, to compel the Empress of Russia to abandoo 
her claim to Oczakow and its district, and in continuing Oy 
ment, after the object for which it was proposed bad been 55 
quished, have been guilty of gross misconduct, tending to 
unnecessary expences, and to 1 influence 6f the Beit 
nation in Europe.“ 1:2 wii b9v0ta 5055 


1 


Lom Hawkesbury, then ois denne rose ah 
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in the debate; and, in-his maidey speech, combated” 
the resolutions with a: force of argument and a pere 
spicuity of language that evinced a proſound know= 
ledge of the question under consideration, and /afs! 
forded ſavourable grounds to believe that he would at: _ 
some future period become à distinguished parliadl 
mentary speaker. He peculiarly called the atten- 
tion of the House to the dangers which-threatened: 
Prussia from the progress of, the Imperial arms, an! 
displayed a correct idea of the balance of power in 
conformity to the state of Europe, as it was then: 
generally admitted, but which has since been mate 
rially altered by those extraordinary vicissitudes that 
baffle the projects of human wisdom, and expose the 
vanity of e N fixed In in e cal- 
culation. 'T * 21 
Mr. Jenkinson was i eee of the e 
cioners for India affairs on the 22d of June 1793; | 
and the activity with which he'performed the duties "oF 
of that important office, fully justiſied the choice of 
government. In May 1794, he received his Ma- 
jesty's commission to command the cavalry fencible 
corps of the Cinque Ports, with the rank of colonel 
in the army; and, in 1796, he was re- elected for! 
Rye. On the promotion of Sir George Longe, from 
the mastersbip of the Mint to the goyernment of tho 
Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies, Lord 
Hawkesbury was, without any solicitation in bis 
favour, nominated to that employment, wor of 
bis Majesty's most honourable. Privy-Council, and, 
appointed one of the, Lords of. the, Committee for 
_—_ Trade 
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Trade and foreign Plantations, - Upon the chai 
of ministry in the year 1801, Lord Hawkesbuty 
was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign Aﬀaig 
in the room of Lord Grenville. His Lordsbip ly 
married to one of the daughters of the Earl of Brigtol 


Bisbop of Derry in Ireland.” 8 GL 


His claims to notice as a public character are/of's 
substantial nature. His mind is stored with the meat 
useful acquisitions; and, though capable of engaging 
with success in the pursuit of abstract knowledge, ar 
in metaphysical disquisition, he has wisely applied his 
ſaculties to the cultivation of that kind of information 
the theory of which, being derived from experience, 
generally leads to unequivocal and permanent ad- 
vantages. * 

In the principles of legislation, the jus gentium, gin 
the arcane of the corps diplomatique, his proficiency is 
considerable; but he chiefly excels in a knowledge 
of the commerce and rhanufactures of his country; 
both in their domestic ente and their foreign __ 
ration. 2 

As a parliamentary speaker, he maintains a 76. 
spectable rank. His specches are not indeed dis. 
tinguished for i 

« Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn: 

but his matter and manner are never trifling. His 
elocution is clear and correct, and his arguments are 
frequently enforced in an animated and impresbod 
style. He certainly has not justified, by subsequent 
exertions, the opinion of his 6ratorical powers wWhieh 
his first even impressed upon the public mind; but 
an 


reiterated by the anti- ministerial writers. It 50909 
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an unguarded expression often depresses the confi- 
dence of the person who bas used it, and discourages 


a bold display of talents, that might otherwise have 


equalled the most sanguine expectatios. 


Ihe mareh-10,Parjs,” uttered in the intoxicating | 
moment of success, dwindled into ridicule, when its 
impracticability was established by defeat and disap - 
pointment. It was repeated with all the force of 
ironical invective from. the Opposition bench, and 


ſound its way, with many ludicrous comments, into 
coffee houses and places of amusement, and will pro- 
bably be preserved in the tablet of public. memory, 
while bis Lordship shall retain 0 official rute 
under government. 

In private liſe the conduct. of the noble Lord i is of 
the most amiable kind. He js zusceptible of every 
generous feeling; and to his friendship Mr. Can- 
ning is peculiarly indebted for his rise in the political 
world. Lord Hawkesbury, uninfluenced by thoge 
motives of jealousy from the danger of future compe- 


tition, to which the best characters, are sometimes 


subject, viewed that gentleman's talents with admira- 

tion; and, though Mr. Canning was then on terms 
of intimate friendship with a leading member of Op- 

position, at once eminent as an author, an orator, and 
a wit, he introduced him to the patronage of the Earl 
of Liverpool, who has since * e himself 

in his favour. 
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TIE life of this gentleman exhibits 2 e 
combination of ability, worth, industry, and g000 
fortune. He was born in the West Riding of Yorks 
shire, near Leeds, of parents who could boast Heß 
ther of rank nor property. While he was a boy, Wi 
father, who was a weaver, died; and the family leſt 
bebind were Isaac, an elder brother Joseph, and 
their mother, old and infirm. As the support c 
the father was wanting, it was necessary that double 


industry should be exerted by the remaining branche 
of the family, to enable them even to live. The two 


young Milners were constantly at their spintitigs 
wheels by day-break, in the summer; and, in win» 
ter, they rose by candle-light to pursue their labour, 
By this course of persevering diligence; they wee 
enabled for a long time to maintain, with credit, 
themselves and their aged parent. 

It was observed of these young men, by the 
neighbours, that they did not associate much with 


their acquaintances in the village, when a holidsyyor 


any other occasion invited them out to country 


sports. They employed their vacant time in the 
study of a few books, which chance had thrown in 


their way. This singularity brought them into som 


notice; and they became frequently the daten 
conversation among their neigbbours. 4 


With industry, and this love of study, they als 


united the strictest e, ; so that it was generally 
Nen | 
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predicted of them, by the neigbbours, that they 
would one day make good figures in lie: 917 

Their fame at last began to spreail through Leeds 
a place which eminently abounds with opulent, ge- 
nerous, and discerning men. A subscription was 
readily entered into, by them, to:educate,: and send 
to college, one of these young men; and Joseph, as 
the elder brother, and πhh̃o Hat that time displayed 
the most talent, was fixed upon as the objert of their 
patronage. Isaac, after this, was for some time thrown 
into the back ground; though destined in r _—_— 
to come forward and surpass his brother. 

Joseph was sent to the * at We. 
and the lessons he learnt; there by day; on his return 
home at night, he imparted to Isaac; who discovered 
not only a liking for this novel study of the classics, 
but also great quiekness of parts, memory, and judg- 
ment. Thus passed three years; in the course of 
which time, it may be supposed that Isaac had gain 
ed a tolerable degree of . n ee 
and Latin language. 

But the time soon arrived whin 3 was to be 
sent to college. This deprived the younger brother 
of the only assistant who was able and willing to give 
him instruction. The foundation of knowledge was 
however laid, and it was only necessary to raise the 
superstructure. This, by pursuing the same course 
of industry with which he set out, was effectually 
done; so that, at the age of nineteen, * dae be 


justly styled a good classico. | 
n arrived at that age when it is vena: 
boys 
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C( 
tice to a weaver: | Previously educated as Isa u 
been, it cannot be supposed that the loom agreed q 


with his disposition-any better than the distaff 1] 
that of Hercules;' he had, however, like the U 
Theban, the soſt influence of attendant charms q 
reconcile him to his temporary captivity; for. the I 
Muses, both in the hour of labour and recreation, 0 
were his constant companions. ' ue | mT þ 
W hile Isaac was thus employed in the occupation t 
of a weaver, his brother had. finished his studies 
Cambridge with considerable eclat, having ranked as 
Senior optime, and gained the second classical medal, 0 
Soon after, he was ordained ; and, removing to Hull, c 
held the curacy of Trinity Church, and became | 
master of the free grammar school of that place.” } 
C 

] 

| 

| 

| 


Isaac, who had long compared, with no high de» 
ll gree of satisfaction to himself, the inglorious toils of 
"ll a mechanic life, with the splendid bonours and emo- 
1 luments of a literary one, thought this a good ppb. 
tunity to attempt an emancipation from a trade no 
way congemal to his disposition, and wrote, there- 
ſore, to his brother an account of the progress he had 
made in literature; at the same time requesting to 
become an assistant to him in the school, for teach» 
ing the lower olasscs. However Joseph might wish 
to comply with his brother's request, he was resolved 
to proceed on sure grounds; and wrote to a clergy» 
man of Leeds to call and examine his brother ; and, 
if he found his attainments considerable, or his ge- 
nius at all pramiging, to send him down to Hull. In 
conformity 
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conformity to this request, the | clerghmat waited 
upon young Isaac, who was then about: nineteen 
years of age. He was found at bis loom, with 2 
Tacitus lying by bis side. After undergoing an en- 
amination for somè time, in the courde of which he 
displayed great accuraey of idea, much geberal know- 
ledge, and an astonishing comtnand of language, he 
was thought perfectly eligible to be set to Hull. 
Accordingly, in a few days after, he bade adieu to 
the humble occupation of weaving ſor ever. 
Joseph Milner, with whom Isa6t was now to ro- 
side, having settled at Hull, as master of the free 
grammer- school, and curate bf Ttinity- Church, be- 
came, about the time of, his- brother's remoyal from 
Leeds, convinced, | in à manner to which he had 
hitherto been a stranger, of many pecaliar docttines 
of Christianity; such as, the New Birth, Justification 
by Failſi, Original Sm, and Redemption by Jeeus Christ. 
Being a man zealous by natute in every cause he 
undertook, be became, in $upport of these points, a 
fearless and animated preacher. With a conduct 
irreproachable, and an air of sanctity about his per- 
son, it is not to be wondertd at, that he made great 
impression on his heaters. Those of them who by 
nature were gay, dwelt on his representations of eter- . 
nal felicity with peculiar partiality; and already 
counted heaven as their own : the timid were alara- 
cd at his denuneiations, and saw nothing but per- 
dition awaiting them: while the men of the world, 
as they are called, who cannot altogether renounce 
the dictates —— Tapas ridiculed him as 
little 
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litle better than a madman. This timor 22 
Horace would have called it, thus seizing the m 
of Joseph” Milner, continued ever after to be 
leading feature of his character. A Bible was 1 
ways his pocket oompanion, which employed his 
searches, whenever company or business leſt avs 
cant opportunity. This constaht occupation of the 


mind on religious ideas he used to recommend , 


his scholars, às the best means of counteracting the 
designs of their grand enemy. Nothing, to be sur 
could be more effectual for that purpose; but 
zuggestions of nature, which are frequently laudabls; 
and at the same time full as subtle as those of Sas 


tan, may be unhappily silenced by the same conti 
ance : it is necessary, therefore, to haye the mean, 


of distinguishing the one from the other. Whether 
8uch a system is to be ranked among the imbecilities 
of the human mind, and denominated guperstitian, 
esteemed a new species of sensibility to objects 'of 


greater importance than those of sense, and to be 


dignified with the title of religion, may be with 
some difficult to determine. Certain it is, that 
Joseph Milner, for thirty years before his death, lived 
the life of a strict believer in Christianity; and, more 
than can be said of the generality of such persons, 
his life was answerable to his professions ; so that 
whether his conquests over the frailties and propen- 
sities of human nature be real or imaginary, he hug 
the most indisputable night to the —_ of an honest 
man. an 
With such an . before him, EN 
not 
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he bad not only retainsd whatobeobadulearct, hut 
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not but imbibe some sentiments of veneration ora the 
Christian religion; and his mind wus no doubt bind 
tured with that particular view of its tenets, Which 
distinguished the belief of his brother. His pro- 
spects were no turned toward the church; aud, 
aſter having assisted his brother for someſtime, in the 
capacity of usher, he was removed to de 


lege, Cambridge, where be entered us à Sizar. 


Few persons ever went better prepared to the — 
versity, or with talents more likely to make a con- 
spicuous figure. Beside Nis natural àssidufty and 
good abilities, he had the advantage of being edu- 


cated by a person, that had gone through the uni- . 


versity before him, and that person also u brother; 
who must have been, re a Invite” sedulous 
instruetor than any other'person;/ 01017 91p9 

While an usher at Hull, Isaac erden made 
himself a complete olassic. His knowledge of ma- 
thematics must have been also very considerable, 
since, on the occurrence of any difficulty in algebra, 
it was usual with his brother Joseph to send to him 
for an explanation; which, thougb the elder brother 
might have been able to make out himself, yet the 
readiness of Isaac always saved him that trouble. In 
algebra, therefore, and Euclid he may be consi- 
dered to have possessed, before even be went to the 


university, a senior optime's knowledge. Anether 


great cause of his 8ugcess/was the citeumstanee of his 


spending the long vacation at his brather's:«ttoobinn 
his original employment of ueber. By these mehns, 
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was: enabled: to add coosiderably,; every gr wk 


| Cambridge acquirements. All the time of his belle 


au under-graduate was spent in indeſatigable 8tudy. 


e in his abilities, he bad fixed his eye nn 


the first honours of the place, and possessed pergevgy- 
ance and ability sufficient to ensure their attainment. 


In the year 1774, therefore, he became senior wran- 
gler, with the honourable distinetion. of incnpaght 
lis, and gained also the first mathematical prize, | 

This struggle for literary distinction, though 
crowned with success, was not attended with that 
only charm, which can render even success pl 
Intense study had gecretly laid the foundation, fs 
nervous disorder, which may possibly continue, as 
it bitherto has done, to embitter his future life, Ihe 
equal distribution of happiness seems not less true 
than philosophical; and, perhaps, the painless 
and unbroken slumbers of the peasant form no mean 


counterpoise to the most splendid rewards af liters 


This valetudinarian state of Mr. Milner may ag. 


count for some peculiarities of his conduct; such 


1 much at home, and being at churenk 
Parcus cultor deorum et infrequens. 17 11 

His retirement, however, is said to be employed 
in labours which will one day add to bis Jiterary 
fame, and considerably benefit the world. Ia 4788 


he served the office-of PROSW em 


Mice -Chan cello. F We 


At Cambridge, Mr. Milner tack acti 
with that arnament of the British/sanate and fh 
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nity, William Wilberſeree, Bog, entlen 
though he bad, from is earliest years, the advantage 
of a strict odueation, yet his sentiments on refigious 
subjects are said to have received great confirmation 
from the clear reasomugs und able dedactions”of 
Mr. Milner. $60n/afterthe&commeticethent of this 
acquaintance, ' the parties, together with "Mr? Pitt, 
went on a continental tour; but had not proceeded 
far, before some political changes in this country 
called them back. '* A -MMendehip; however, was c6- 
mented in this short time between thei, nn 
not likely to be gandigeolted: ooo ions te 
Soon after Mr. Milner” veturnech from the nous 
nent, which was in 1788, ho was chosen President 
of the college, to wE,ẽ]N, as # student, he thad done 
50 much credit. - ' Before his election, this venerable 
asylum of Erasmas had'greatly'decreased in reputs- 
tion, but began then to asume something of its au 1 
tient consequenee, by the repletion of its numberi : 
It has always/been the present President's wish that 


Queen's should not be behind any college in the means 4 
of instruction ; he has; therefore, introduced men of | 


the best abilities from tho othor colleges among the 
fellows of Queen's, hO ſind in him a steady friend 
and patron, The interior mauagetnent of the college 
has also been much jmproved;-bycthe- correction of 
many abuses, which were sanetioned by long pre- | 
$cription.. | Ad\deteriue is the tendency of every ink — 3 
stitutionz unlres Anis Galhtery ioterference-of auth 

rity sometitnes takes place New, howtter, have 
ſortitughy 5 . 
loquy 


——— — 
visit this place regularly every year, but he ell 
resides there long. Hull beſore the decenge of 
brother (for.wham-ho,entertaighd 6 igh, 

thee) vu thts: most favourite; plas of his idend 
His lodging —— 


all kinds of carpenter's and turneris 

He was aceustomed here to relax his mind daily fyghy 
the. fatigues of study, by some manual labour A 
lathe and appendages for turning were' extremely out 
rious, and cost him no less than one hundret 


forty guinoas. He had also a very curious maghid 


partly of his own invention, which formed an 
lished at the same time, :with-/ the. utmost poi 
exactnes,, wateh-wheels of anary. descriptian. hey 
10 K oelebrated moralist oi the present daꝝ maintais 
that manual labour is one: great source. of beppinet 
I is evident that, we cannot bear, without inis 
any long time, intense and unjoterrapted 2 
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and, as we are either/;melancholy of gay, 80 is the 
prospect before us. This state, therefore, of sensi- 
bility, exercising the mind, not acberding to the 
real existence of things, but to their accidental im- 
pression, is seldom profitable besides this, it can be | 
no relief to a mind already wearied with deep thinks 
ing. Something is wanted for this: purpose, "which 
gently exereises the mental powers, on some corpo- 
real movement. Manual labour, requiring just dex- 
terity enough to abstract the mind from its accus- 
tomed operations, seems best to answer this end. 
Let it not, therefore, be a matter of surprise or ridi- 
eule, that a man of enlarged understanding, as in 
the present instance, should stoop for amusement to 
the drudgery of mechanical employment. It is not 
even enough to call Uncle Toby's whims inoffensive, 
they were really useſul; and our hobbies, whatever 
they be, are founded i in nature, and indipemsable to 
our happiness. 8 
The literary productions of Doctor Milner are but 
few; but, as they bear the stamp of genius, they have 
procured him much reputation, and a fellowship 
in the Royal Society. They consist of communica- 
tions to that respectable body; the first of which 
is dated 16th February 1778, concerning the com- 
munication of motions by impact and gravity, 
Another paper treats of the limits of algebraical equa- 
tions, and contains & general demonstration of Des 
Cartes' rule for finding the number of ' affirmative 
and negative roots: this is dated Fehruary 26th. 
1799+ 1800, 1 In 
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tion on the precession of the equinoxes. % wy" 
Doctor Milner ranks very high as a chant .The 
French are said to have availed themselves of his dis 
covery concerning the composition of nitre, which 
has enabled them to supply, without foreign assist. 
ance, the vast consumption of that ele, weed nul 
manufacture of gunpow der.. «i 
On the death of Doctor Waring, Dates Mines, 
in 1798, was made Lucasian professor of mathema 
tics, worth 350l. a year. Thus we see, with no other 
advantages but those of ability and merit, a perzon 
rising from the obscurest rank of life, and, together 
with all his other literary distinctions, fling even 
the chair of the immortal Newton. Desert, crowned, 
with success, must, to every generous mind, afford n 
high degree of satisfaction; while, at the same 
it holds out a fostering encouragement to those 80 
of genius which otherwise might lie dormant in th 
bosom of indigence and obscurity. Although a con- 
siderable portion of the lite of Doctor Milnerwas WW jr 
employed in the laborious occupation of a mechanic, w 
yet, untinctured with any former habits, his manners W 
and sentiments eminently display the refined taste of th 
the scholar and the gentleman ; so that the very dis- a 
advantages under which he laboured in the former WW pl 
part of his life, only so much the more enhance our IN a 
admiration of his present attainments. 1:1. _—_ 
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Uri enim fulgore up. 
The Dean has published a new edition of bn bro- 
ther's History of 'the — — with a vin- 
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dication of it from: s0me-remarks of Doctor Haweis ; 


also his brother's Sennods, with an aecount of his Life 
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THOMAS Lewis O'BEIRNE, D. D. 
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THE ubject of this memoir fartiabes | an addi- 
tional name to grace the catalogue of those truly illus- 
trious characters, who, by their private and public 
virtues, have triumphed. over every opposition, and 
raised themselves to honourable eminence in society. 

The great reverse of situation which his family had 
experienced from one of those revolutions which. 80 
frequently affect the fortunes of nations and, indivi- 
duals, and of which we haye had so many affecting 
instances in our own day, was not the only obstacle 
which Dr. O Beirne had to surmount. Born and edu- 
cated within the pale of the Roman Catholic church, 
he had, at first, to overcome the spirit of religious pre- 
judice, carefully infused into a tender mind, and after- 
wards to contend with the force of public opinion, 
which is not apt to give credit to the professions of 


those who renounce an old, and unexpectedly embrace 


a new system of worship. He has, however, com- 
pletely sueceeded in impressing the public mind with 
a firm conviction of the purity of bis motives ; and the 


1 — 


We are happy in this present edition to have it i in our power 
to bestow several important corrections upon the memoirs of this 
respectable Prelate, and are concerned to find that in the former 
edition some inaccuracies were admitted relative to material point: 
connected with the carly part of his Lardbbip's life and his con- 
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oktural inilduceb bf bis temps e 
rancorous impulse of a new- born zeal, has excited. 


gret, without censure, in the members of the religion 
that lost him, and admiration, without envy, in the 
reverend teachers of the faith which he now ' profeaces 
Doctor O'Beirne was born at Farnagh, in the 
county of Longford, in the year 1749. The O'Beirnes 
of Dangan, in the county of Roscommon, of whom 
he is now the chief, ranked from the earliest times 
the period of the revolution among the most ancient 
and respeetable of the Irish families of the p 
of Connaught, and were originally a branch of the 
OfConnors. It appears from the records of the He- 
rald's-office in Dublin, that as early as the reign 0 
King John, Jobn OfBeirne, sirnamed Barnveal, or the 
Hairlipped, was seated at Dangan; a great favourite 
of the king's, and endowed with immense possess ions; 
and on the same records is a genealogy containing a 
regular descent of heirs male, with their different in- 
termarriages, from this John to Francis O*Beirne of 
Dangan, who at the time of the revolution forfeited 
the inheritance of his family for the second time, in 
the cause of the unfortunate Stuarts. Under Crom. 
well's usurpation he had attended Charles the Second 
through all his fortunes, and in the Act of Settlement 
he is restored to his estates, among those who are there 
enumerated as having given that proof of wnshaken 
loyalty and attachment to the exiled monarch, "When 
the battle of Aughrim, in which he fought, had given 
the last blow to all the expectations of the-adherents 
of James, he retired into Spain with his wife and chil; 
dren, and was receiyed at that court in a manner be- 
coming 
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coming his birth and connections. His two daugh- 
ters were taken into the ſamily of the queen; N 


elder, a woman of uncommon beauty, had the migfor- 
tune to be beloyed by the famous Duke of Wharton, 
and the still greater misſortune to return his love., 
Notwithstanding the decided opposition of her royal 
mistress, she persisted in her determination. to marry 
this © outcast of each church and state, and was that 
wife to whose fate. Pope alludes in the well known, 
line in his character of Clodio, _ EC i ets 
4 A e go ev ie nd Duet 
Her brother married a noble Spaniard, and a 
deſcended from bitn- are still living in Spain; the only 
remains of that branch of the family. x. 
John, second brother to Francis, on this subversion 
ns; and dispersal of his family, took reſuge among his re- 
ga blations the O. Farrells, of the county of Longford, one 
in- of whom, the daughter of O'Farrell of Aughanaspeak, 
> of WM be married, and was killed in his own...bouse by, a 
ited MW party of rapparees, leaving his widow with two song 
in in their childhood. Of these, Thomas, the elder, was 
"- i ent to receive bis education in Spain, from whenge 
ond WM be returned titular Bishop of Ardagh; Dennis, the 
ent WM younger, applied to the study of physic; but prac- 
jere WM: tising in an obscure part of, the country, and having 
ken W the prejudices of the times to contend with, be pro- 
ben cured but a scanty subsistence for a; wife and a nu- 1 
yen i merous family. Similarity of circumstances, and al- 
ants WM liances formed in better days, had made him ac» 
bil 
be 
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rell, the head of the distinguisbed and wealthy wk 


of Moat Farrell, who had suffered in the generil 
wreck of the revolution, and by his marriage g 
this lady, who lived to the very advanced age of 
ninety-nine; he had three sons and several daughteta, 
Of the sons, two became Roman Catholic priests. 
Lewis, the youngest, married Margaret O*Meagher, 
grand- daughter to Colonel Edmund O*Meagher, of 
Cloona, in the county of Tipperary ; a woman of a 
very superior mind and understanding, and hebe 
memory is still reverenced by all who knew her. The 
issue of this marriage were four sons and two daugh- 
ters. Dennis, the second son, was originally desigu- 
ed for the profession of physic, and was sent to'Paris 
in that view in the year 1765. But having a mind 
strongly tinctured with devotion, he entered into or- 
ders and was parish-priest.of Temple Michael, when 
Doctor OfBeirne became rector of it in 1791, on re- 
signing his preferments in England. John, the third 
brother, served the office of high sberiff of the county 
of Longford, and commanded the light infantry com. 
pany in the militia of that county during the whole of 
the last war. He is maried to Miss Peacocke; daugh- 
of Sir Joseph Peacocke, Bart. of the county of Clare, 
and niece to Lord Castle Coote, and Sir Eyre Coote. 
Andrew, the fourth brother, died an officer i in Mt. East 
India Company's service. ri open 

Thomas Lewis, the eldest son, whose life we are 
writing, was sent at the age of seven years to the 
diocesan school of Ardagh, then held in the town of 
8 by the _ Thomas Hynes, one of the 
mos 
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most celebrated scholars of his day. Vader the tui- 
tion of this worthy” mam he continued until the class 
to which he belonged went off to Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the year 1768. At this time peace being 
concluded with France, he was sent by bis father, 
and an unele who always lived and ſhared his income 
with him, to Paris, and entered under the care o 
Doctor O*Kelly, into what Was called the Irish com» 
munity, from its adtnitting young persons destined 
for other pursuits and professions, as well as for the 
Romish ministry, to which the college of Lombard; 
in the same enclosure, was exclusively devoted. From 
this seminary he attended the publie course of aca- 

demie studies in the college of Nessis, and was an- 
nually crowned, as well at the public distribution or 
prizes at that college; as in the university at large, 

until he concluded his year of rbetorie in the year 
1767. At this time he fell into 80 bad a state of 
health, that he was advised by the physicians to try 
his native air, and in the beginning of the summer of 
1768, he accompanied Mr. Usher, the ingenious au- 
thor of Clio, or, a Discourse upon Taste, as far as 
London, from whence he shortly aſter returned to his 
father's house, after an absence of five years. Having 
in the course of the ensuing autumn and winter com- 
pletely re-establiſhed his health, he once more quitted 
the paternal roof to return to Paris, with an intention 
to apply himself to the study of physic; but having 
remained for some months id London, he there form- 
ed connections, and — W whe Nan the 
whole tenor of hig/life,” 10 00 oP 
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Tbe fret cincumstance that led to ä 
eince acted was, the acquaintance. and patronage 
that worthy encourager of talents and merit bei 
be discovered them, the late Dr. Hinchliffe, Bias 
of Peterborough. To this prelate he was first min, 
duced, we believe, at Mr. Bouverie's, at Delagaps, 
abbey, near Northampton, and he afterwards.improve 
ed his acquaintance with him at Lord Northampton 
at Castle Ashby. An exposition which he drew 
of his reasons for baving renounced the errors of pgs 
pery, gave such satisfaction to Dr. Hinchliffe, hat bo 
communicated it to Doctor Cornwallis, then Archs 
bishop of Canterbury, and, with his Grace's-coneaty 
rence, he encouraged Mr. OfBeirne. publicly to read 
his reeantation, as a necessary previous step to; his.ads 
mission to orders. With this recommendation Me. 
O Beirne chearfully complied, and between the morn- 
ing prayer and the communion service, standing un- 
der the screen of All Saints church, in Northampton, 
be solemnly renounced the errors of the church of 
Rome. -, #48081 

From this time the Rb never 0 to give 
him the most convinciag proofs of his friendship. 
Under his auspices he was entered of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, of which his Lordship was then master. 
He admitted him to orders as soon as he was of age, 
and immediately on his receiving priesthood, pro- 
cured him the vicarage of Grundon, in Northampton» 
ſhire, that belonged to Trinity College; and at length 
when, in the year 1776, Lord Howe was appointed 
eommissioner and commander in chief in the expedi- 
tion 
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tion to America; end) had appliad to Dostor Hinah- 
life to reuommend a clergymanito him, ho should 
not only live in bis own family, as chaplain to big 
flag, but be qualified to assist him in whatever steps 
he might be encouraged to take relative to an esta- 
blisbment for the episcops] church. in America, his 
Lordship ingtantly thought, of bis young. friend, and 
placed him in the situation thet-may-be said to have 
led to all his ſuture fortunes, 144-30 1 4 1498 
The calamitous fire which fn, at Now York 
in 1776, supplied him with an opportunity of dis- 
playing the doctrines of Christianity in the most edi · 
fying and consolatory manner. To make the precept 
and practice of the gospel go hand in band bad. been 
his constant study from the moment he entered into 
holy orders; and while he cultivated, in private, every 
mean within his power to soften the horrors and alles 
viate the miseries of war, he was appointed to preach 
in St. Paul's church, the only one in New York which 
had been preserved from the fury of the flames. His 
discourse on that melaneholy oecasion bas, been oſten 
mentioned as the effusion of a, mind animated with 
the purest sentiments of charity and brotherly love, 
and it has been justly praised as a e re- 
markable for dignified and pathetic eloquence. 
On his return from America, when the anda; of 
Lord Howe; with respect to the direction and execu- 
tion of military operations, became the subject of ge · 
neral animadversion and parliamentary enquiry; and 


was boldly censured in newspapers and -pamphlets, 


supposed to be written by persons in bigh credit and 
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confidence with ministry; Doctor O. Beirne cams fon 
ward in defence of bis friend,//and-published” a 
phlet' in vindication of his conduct, that had am 
tensive circulation, and was extolled mrs. - 
of the General and Admiral. ee 
In thus vindieating the barsche of kis noble hl 
he was necessarily led to consider the conduct of 
admiralty as far as it was connected with his Suben 
and in this part of the pamphlet he carried theU 
with such success into the enemy's quarters; he plabed 
their inattention to the inſormation they had received 
of the designs of the court of France, of their! am 
ments and their destination; in 80 strong a ightzand 
60 forcibly exposed their ignorance und incdpacityyn 
the disposition of the force which they were atlength 
driven to send to Lord Howe's relief} that he'attracys 
ed the observation of the leaders of Opposition and 
through the means of bis steady patron and friend 
Dr. Hinchliffe, he was first introduced to Lord Na. 
william; and through his Lordship to Mr. Buske 
the Duke of Portland, and the rest of che party 
About this time, he was presented by Lord Thur 
to the vicarage of West Deeping, in Lineclushite un 
the application of Lord Howe, and. this was the only 
instance of his Lordship's patronage which he ever 
had to acknowledge. It was not that he ever'telazed 
in his attachment to that great man, or that he bal 
ever forfeited his friendship. The writer of this hat 
reason to believe that Lord Howe never knew that 
the defence of his conduct, which had so much con- 
tributed to put his enemies to silence, had been-written 
2H , by 
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by his chaplain Vet kak er a warm tuterest 
in — O Beirhe welfare; and if their former con 
nexion was hot tene ved on Lord Howes aovepting 
the command of the channel fleet; it was becuuse the 
circumstances were different: and othet prospects- 
were opened to Mt. Oeirhe mw 1 
with the new administration. I d, 20101314406; 

No sooner had Lord Dsl Ades bes 


known to his friends than be zealously engaged in 
their service. His first essa was in the Eng li hman, 


2 periodical paper that united all the talents of the 
party; and if we are not misinformed, the three last 
numbers are to be ascribed'to him. He next engaged 
in the Country Gentleman, the signature under which 
he wrote a series of letters that appeared regularly in 
a paper then printed by Almon. In this work, ae- 
cording to Almon's information in a late publication, 
in which he has inserted four of these numbers, be 
received no other assistance than one letter from the 
elegant pen of Mr. Burke, jun.” Shortly after appeared 
the substanoe of a charge of mismanagement against 
the First Lord of the Admitalty,'on the motion of 
Mr. Fox in the House of Commons. This was 3 


kind of brief drawn up under the direction of Lord 


Keppel, from which" Mr. Fox produced that charge 
that first shook Lord North's administration, leaving 
him in majority of only bixteen.” His eme political 
3 as far as our information” goes, was a de- 
ſence of Lord Keppel, in a pamphlet entitled Consi- 
derations on Naval Courts Martial; Letters to Com- 
modore 2 under the Signature of Blake, on 
his 
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his engagement with Suffrein, in Port Prays 
a short History of the late Parliament; Considerationg 
on the late Disturbances, by a consistent Whigs the. 
Source of the Eyil, in four letters, written on the dig 
solution of the Duke of Portland's administration ag 
Answer to the Treasury Pamphlet on the Irish Pegs, 
positions, to which Mr. Chalmers wrote a, reply, af 
written by Mr. Burke; and a Letter to a Friend in 
Ireland on the Fourth Proposition. He was a mem» 
ber of the club from which issued the Roliad, the Pro- 
bationary Odes, &c. &0c.; but we do not believe 
he contributed any part towards these celebrated com- 
positions, except a few epigrams, and the probationary 
ode ascribed to Dr. Wharton. N 5 

In March 1782, when the Rockingham party came 
into power, Dr. O Beirne accompanied the Nuke of 
Portland, his avowed patron, then appointed Lord, 
lieutenant of Ireland, to that country as his private 
secretary. He was also nominated one of bis chap- 
lains. But it unfortunately happened that his Grace 
had not, from the short duration of his government, 
which did not last quite four months, any opportus 
nity of providing, as he, wished, for his e 
protege. 

An anecdote ad of Doctor O'Beirne, daring 
his residence in Ireland, as private secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant, and with the authenticity of which 
we have good reasons tobe satisfied, will more full 
lay open the secret recesses of his heart than a thou- 
sand volumes written by panegyrists, whose only do: 
cuments are the actions of his public life. | One of bis 
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oldest acquaintances, of the name of Hijarty, who had 
been for many years employed in the Exbise, was gu- 


perannuated, and obliged to retire, with a large family, 
on the miserable Salary of 101. per annum. He had 


heard of the Doctor" 's preferment; and was advised to 
solicit his interest. Though he at first declined the 


advice, from motives of despair or bashfulness, 1 neces- 


sity at length silenced his scruples, and he sent a letter 


to the secretary. Doctor OfBeirne immediately « dis- 
patched a messenger for him, received him in the 
most friendly 1 manner, and assured him, © that , though 
he had never applied to the lord- lieutenant for a fa- 
your, he would do so on the present occasion, both 
on account of their former acquaintance, and the 
distress to which a numerous and helpless family was 
exposed. If he succeeded, Hagarty sbould of course 
be replaced on the establishment; if not, he would 


cheerfully allow him a yearly sum aut of his private 


purse equal to what he had received when in full em- 
ployment.” It is almost needles to add that he did 
succeed, and that poor Hagarty and bis family were 
rescued from ruin. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham vivo 
led to the dissolution of the administration formed 


under his auspices, the Duke of Portland was süc- 


ceeded in the government of Ireland by the Marquis 
of Buckingham, then Earl Temple, i in July 1782, and 
returned to London with his private secretary and 


chaplain, His Grace, now perfectly convinced, from 


his experience in Irish affairs, of the Doctor's talents 
for N business; employed his pen: and had re- 
course 
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course to bis advice on almost every. important ge 
sion. He was initiated in all the mysteries of Opp 
sition, and assisted at several secret conferences h 
by its leaders. He became peculiarly attached 


Mr. Fox, and we are enabled to state, that his oy 


ration of that great statesman's powers and vi 


has not been diminished by the extraordinary changey 


which have since appeared to take place in political 


sentiment, IK 

The idea of the DN CLE Salt was 0 
suggested as the only certain mode of hurling ſiom 
the helm of power rivals, who had dared to intercept 
and monopolize the fruits of 80 many painful, but 
successful, labours ; who had presumed to appto- 
priate to themselves the spoils of that political Tr, roy, 
which had only fallen after a desperate siege of ten 


years, and in the.breaches of which they had not 


tured to expose themselves, until a triumphant en- 
trance was no longer doubtful. . It was accordingly 
agreed to, and 8ucceeded. But the victory was trans 
sient; and even the moment of exultation was dark- 


ened with prognostics of speedy disappointment and 


defeat. 
When the Duke of Portland was raised to. the i im- 


portant office of first lord of the Treasury, in April 


1783, he appointed Doctor O*Beirne his private $e- 
cretary. He performed the duties of the situation 
with great industry for upwards of eight months, when 
the coalition was, in its turn, divested of authority, 
and compelled to retire. He had not, however, been 
neglected by his patron. In January be had been 
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Treasury, be as put into. possession of two liviogs.i in 
Northumberland and Cumberland, valued at nearly 


700l. a year, which were in the gift of government. 
The manner in which these liviogs were conferred. on 
him, both by the zealous interference of his noble 
patron and the prompt. assistance of a noble lord now 
very high in legal honours, served to inspire bim with 
additional ardour in support of his political friends. 

In the winter of 1785 his health was 80 materially 
injured, that after having taken the waters of Bath 
for some time to no purpose, he was recommended 
by his physicians to try the air of the continent; and 
he spent the spring and summer of the following year 
at the Duke of Richmond's seat at Aubigne, in Berry. 
ln this excursion he was accompanied by his lady, to 
whom he had been married in November 1783 at St. 
Margaret's church, Westminster. She was the only 
surviving child of Colonel Francis Stuart, brother to 
the Earl of Moray, lineally descended from the Duke 
of Albany, son to Robert the Third of Scotland, and 
by the marriage of his ancestor with the only child of 
the regent Moray, still more nearly allied ta the royal 
line of Stuart. By this lady he has a son and two 
daughters. 

His visit to the continent did not answer x his expec- 
tations, and he was advised to repeat the trial which 
in his earlier life had proved so successful. 5 He there- 
fore proceeded, on his return from F rance, .' with bis 


family to his mother's in Ireland, where be onee. again 


experienced 
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appointed chaplain to the king, and, on the day pre- 
vious to the nomination of Mr. Pitt as first lord of the 
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experienced the efficacy of his native air, and beivg 


encouraged by the recovery of his health to neten 5 
the offer which, in compliment to the Duke of Path 

land, was made him of the rich benefices of Tete , 
Michael and Mohill by the then Archbisbop af Tull a 
he resigned his livings i in Notthumberlditd, and settled 

in Ireland for life. e e 

In this situation of a minister a the pariah in which | 
be was born, he remained till Lord Fitzwilliam un: I * 
dertook the lord- lieutenancy of Ireland, When His - 
Lordship called him up to Dublin, appointed hirhhis g 
private secretary and first chaplain, and in a few weeks | 
promoted him to the see of Ossory, from wbenee, fn 5 
Lord Cornwallis's administration, he was translated to 
the see of Meath, worth 5000l. a yarns: and man = 
#14: 


privy counsellor in Ireland. 
Bishop OfBeirne was among the most active and 
zealous of those who supported the measures and pro- 
moted the principles of the Fitzwilliam administratibn. 
He was particularly so in furtherance of what seemed 
to be the primary object of the viceroy, the emanci. 
pation, as it was called, of the Catholics ; for, though 
Bishop O'Beirne i is a convert to the faith of Protestai- 
tism, he is not at all actuated by that outrageous zeal 
against the faith which he has renounced, which ge- 
nerally marks the proselyte. He not only approved 
that measure, but took up his pen in defence of it, and 
pleaded the cause of the Catholics with his accustomed R 
c 

energy and pathos. When Lord Fitzwilliam was re- 
moved from office, and the character and measures dt 
His administration came to be canvassed with rather s 
severe 
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erere and acrimonious spirit in the Irish Hotise of Peers, 


Bishop O Beirne stood forward with 4 7" : - 


and distinguished ability in defence of his absent, and, 
2 he conceived, injured patron. His speech in the 
House of Lords on that occasion, was reckoned among 
the best which have been delivered in that assembly. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist with re- 
spect to his political life, his exemplary conduet in dis- 
charging the sacred functions of his present dignified 
office has united every sentiment in bis favour. He 
delivered a charge to the clergy of his diocese of Os- 
sory, which is, perhaps, unexampled in point of pasto- 
ral simplicity and apostolic doctrine. Hie made a o- 
lemn declaration, that, in the ecclesiastical promotions 
which were at his disposal, he should be influenced 
by the merits of the candidates only. He instituted 
monthly lectures, on topics of religious controversy 
and subjects selected from the History of the Church, 
while chapters from the New Testament were oeca- 
sionally translated, and the most approved commen- 
tators and expositors were carefully consulted. It was 
not uncommon, during these lectures, to see them at- 
tended by clergymen from a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles, who probably had not for twenty or thirty 
years looked into the original text. But while he ex-- 
acted a punctual attention to duties, peculiarly neces- 
sary in a country where the sophistry of the church of 
Rome was either thought unworthy of the honour of a 
contest, or was allowed to triumph, without opposition, 
over the blind credulity of her disciples, and the fre- 
1799-1800 - quent 
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quent ignorance of her opponents, he cabstaniiy dle 
tinguisbed himselſ by his attention to the inter 
the clergy under his jurisdiction, His house and table 
were alyays open to them, particularly to.thoge-of the 
inferior order; and he has never been reproached-with 
neglecting, any opportunity. ta reward the. claims af 
merit, however destitute of recommendation. 


As a preacher, Doctor O. Beirne ranks in the g 


class. His sermons seldom relate to the thorny, points 
of controversial theology, whieh are more calculated 
to confound than to enlighten, He is generally w- 
tisfied with expatiating on the grand and essential docs 
trines of Christianity, and his diction is perspicuous, 
animated, and nervous. He is occasionally sublime, 
frequently pathetic, and always intelligible to his an- 
ditors. Though. gifted with considerable pawers of 
imagination, he studiqusly checks them when they 
seem to. fnterfere. in the, pure feryency of devotion. 
He appears to have made it his great object, | 
| « To discipline his fancy, to command 


"Che heart ; and, by familiar accents, move 
The Christian soul.“ 


The conduct of his jordobip in private life has been 
ever distinguished for that liberality of heart and ur- 
banity of manners which evince a just unn 


the duties of society. 
In 1799 his lordship. collected and published, in 


one volume octavo, the different sermons whiob be 


bad preached on public occasions, with three charges, 
including the one just mentioned, and a circular ad. 


dross 
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dress to the clergy oſ his diocese. In 1801 the bishop 
preached. the anniveraary sermon at St. Paul's cathe- 
dral, for the charity sehools, in which he took occasion 
to animadvert in severe terms upon the supposed ne- 
glect of religious instruction in our public seminaries, 
For this he was rather rougbly handled by that pro- 
found scholar and able school master, Doctor Vincent, 
in a letter, which has made considerable noise, but 
which the bishop has not thought it prudent to an- 
swer. Besides the works already noticed, Doctor 
O eirne is the author of a poem entitled The Cru- 
cifixion ;” of an Ode to Lord Northampton, and the 
Generous Impostor; works which he has himself been 
often heard to say have been deservedly 2 to. 
oblivion. 


THE REV. WILLIAM FARISH 


Is the son of a clergyman who resided at Carlisſe; 
» I *t the grammar- school of which place he was educated, 

previously to his removal to the university. He did 
not display in this early part of his life any of that abi- 
lity which has since marked his progress in mathema- 
tical science, Though naturally endowed with a clear 
discriminating mind and capacious memory, yet, he- 
ther from want of any. peculiar bent of genius, or the 
circumstance of his studies being more particularly. 
adapted to those of Cambridge, he was never remark- 
able for _ great proficiency in classical knowledge. 
With 
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With this rong bins to mathematiod, Bln 


at the age of sixteen; entered sizar at Magdalen 
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lege, Cambridge; and, during his under-graduateahlyy 
was an example of subordination, nin and cle 


application to study. 


e 


When an under graduate, to, preserve bimselk Wes 
from every thing which might seduce his 'mindifram 
study, it was Mr. Farish's uniform practice never ts 
associate familiarly with the gay, the idle, or the dis 


solute. His companions were men of studiou 


8 = 
like his own; and who, like himself, have since arrive 
at respectability and preferment. This is the best 
proof that can'be given of the soundness of his early 


judgment. 


7 1 2 
i * 


In the success and E of a whole; society 
of young men, as in the instance before us, is seen the 
importance of good and constitutional principles; their 
effects are not arbitrary, but uniſorm; not casual, but 
certain. Among his college friends were numbered 


Doctor Jowett, the present professor of laws, remarks 
able as well for his deep researches in Roman and 
English jurisprudence, as for the purity of his Latin 
diction ; also the Rev. Mr. Miles Atkinson, of Leeds, 
respectable, as the founder of an institution ſor gras 
tuitously educating young men of promising abilities 
at both our universities; and the Rev. Mr. Vent TY 
present learned and worthy rector of Clapham 


A short time after taking his degree, Mr. Farish 
was chosen fellow and tutor of his college. For the 
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A n rant, 


classical port of- entsson be cho can! e 
The lectures in mathematics he conduoted in a man 


ner which has done credit to himself, and consi - 


derably raised n 
its aud | bins - 
creased. S 1.2. G62 1105 hut r 
Few ——— — in te dis- 
charge of their duty than Mr. Forisb. those 


7 


who are under bis care 2 it. ; 


opposes a considerable barrier to theirrtavourite pro- 
pensities. They ate apt to think him drbitrary, . 
therefore, where he has only exerbised a necessary 
and temperate authority : but such an opinion must 
be taken with considerable limitation; since the party 
aggrieved can seldom make an impartial judgment. 
This high sense of duty, by which the conduct of 
Mr. Farish is regulated, has been a misſortune to 
many. When proctor, the disvipline uf the uni- 
versity was kept unusually strict. Once in his ac- 


customed nightly; rounds with bis attendants, he 


observed three gownsten enter one of those houses 
of illicit * eee een 
. „ e ee e 
| | Nooes atque dies pet. Rr 

An authorities rap soon 800 abs | arrival. of 
the proctor. To escape was impossible; for the be- 
dieger had placed his men at every avenue leading to 
the building. An out- bouse seemed to offer the 
best security to the prisoners, and to this they fled | 
for security. Ia the mean time the proctor entered: 
he examined ani threatened, but all in vain no- 
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body had been there. Uowilling; however, to give up 
the testimony oſ his senses, in conformity to the ia 
of those whom he deemed parties · concerned in iq 
business, he continued his search till at last he ar. 
rived at the out- house. A tub in one corner, andy 
recent inundation of water, ereated suspieion. \The 
proctor no sooner began to restore it to its natural 
position, than the successor to its former contents 
appeared underneath, with all his dripping © hope 
thick about him.” But this, to speak mathematicg 

explained only one part of the problem; two re 
quantities were still wanting, and the present inves- 
gator was the fittest person in the world to find thꝶ 
out. These were at length discovered roosting quietly; 
as two fowls at midnight, on a beam over his head, 
This, in the opinion of Mr. Farish, was no small wait 
demeanor; and, as he was one on whom the please d WM + 
juvenile indiscretion and fellow. feeling of his wp 
could not operate, the offenders had nothing to en 
pect from him in the way of mitigated punighment. 
They were conveyed before the vice- chancellor, and. 
a day was appointed, when they must either agknow- 
ledge their offence in full senate, and ask forgivenggs, 
or be expelled the university. This is mentioned, not 
to blame, but to do honour to Mr. Farish, as a Strict 
disciplinarian in a place where neither those in ad 


ma 

dominanti vel pupillari are remarkable for vn bro 
tionable conduct. 67% are 
Mr. Farish never committed himself before the sur 
public as an author; but has chosen his path rather mat 


along the © sequestered vale” of science. Few per- 
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cons, however, ure better knownj or more respectett 
ſor their talents. In an age when improvement is 
extremely difficult, even in the slightest thing, 
Mr. Farish has struck out a new road to knowledge,” 
equally bold and interesting. For many years, dur- 
ing the long vacation at Cambridge, it has been his 
custom to travel into every part of the kingdom, 
where any thing curious was to be found; to visit 


the workshops of artificers ; to descend into mines; oe 


to observe the improvements of the arts; and to take 
models of every thing valuable in machinery. His 
collection of this kind, thus made with astoniching 
labour and expence, is the epitome of every thing 
which supports the commercial consequence, arid 
ministers to the convenience and laxury of this 
country. He possesses models in mitmature of 'eot- 
ton-mills, looms, polishing machines, steam- engines, 
sawing mills, and contrivances of every kind, to fac” 
cilizate labour, capable” of performing their severa? 
movements with all the exactitude of their otiginals. 
Mr. Farish gives public lectures, annually, on these, 
in Cambridge, to the students of the several colleges, 
who not only find them very instractive, but amus- 
ing also: they are in general,” therefore, very well 
attended. In these lectures, the operations of the 
machines are not only : Jegovides; but actually 
brought into effect. Raw materials, of every kind, 
are brought before his pupils, and undergo, with 
surprising speed and ingenuity, every ordeal of Work- 
manship, till they arrive to their ultimate perfeetion.” 
li is not unusual to see, in the course of one lecture, 


M2 gunpowder, 
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gunpowder, hats, vasgs, and various ether u 
start into existenee from their constituent ele mis 


so that, while an ordinary person; in the c WI 
his life, becomes acquainted, with one trade, y 
Farish, in the course of a few. years, has matle . W | 
self master of almost every trade: and manufacture p 
the kingdom. For versality, therefore; of A p 
ledge, in this way; he stands unrivalld. 

This undertaking was the speculation of aint t 
dual; ; and it is to be wished, his endeavours mayobe W 5: 
crowned. with that success which they 80, richly.\de- J 
serve. This can never be done by the profits df e b 
lectures, let them be cver so well attended % WM © 
they are highly pleasing, and instruct our fathte c. 
magistrates and legislators in all the detail of man- h 

 factural economy. without the expence and fatigue o 


of travelling; and as this knowledge may operate as w 
well to the preservation, as future improvementꝭ oi 
the arts; would it not be a becoming public retribu- 
tion to the ingenious institutor, for the universityt6 
purchase his collection at a liberal price, and creates 
mechanical professorship, with a good salary, the fit 
chair of which Mr. Farisb himself should fill ?>—<Ats 
and, useful inventions have arisen and disappeared; 
but, while a public conservatory of these things ens, W nm 
the danger of such an accident is prevented, andthe 
Status quo of improvement effectually preserved. naw 
The plan of these lectures may not have beenjoti- 
gipally Mr. Farish's, but the execution certainly is. 
Bishop Watson, at the end af: his chemical works: 
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The onty-injprovetnent that Mr Fouad ee - 
have made in mechunics is a certain curve in = 
' form of  60g89"witich' enables e system-of white t8 
work with" the least possible friction?” A will ta : 


been oonstruetèd in the north of Englamd oh this 
plan, and found to er awer Und practi ce as it 
promised i in theory. | e zug en 16 

In the year 1792, Mr. Farish stood caticidate ſdẽ 
the professorship of natural and experimental bn 
sophy; but it was gained by Mr. 333 
1794, he was made proſessor of chemistry. He is; 


beside, president of Magdalen- Colleges ö 00 rector 


of Clifton, in Northamptonsbire. Though his avo- 


cations are very numerous, yet he does not think 
himself thereby exempted from the particular duties 


of his clerical profession; he therefore holds a curacy, 1.4 


within a few miles of reg whe he  regulaily 
serves every Sunday. NN 

The most intricate parts of mathematics are bes 
come so familiar to Mr. Farish, that he reads them 


for bis amusement. He has been known, even by 


slight inspection, to detect errors in a problem of 


considerable perplexity and length, prepared for the . 


xnate-house by the united care of the other eta. 
miners. 0 

The late Doctor Wariog was so gensible of his pro- 
found knowledge, that he paid but an ill com- 
pliment to the other members of the university, by 
Saying, “ that nobody deren bis writings! but 
Mr. Faris“ 557” 7 NT 


His modesty, however," supersedes his merit.— 
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At a learned discussion which took place, ab 
zome of the heads of Cambridge, they all spoke 
except Mr. Farish. One of the company, e 
celebrated for his wit and learning, at length wid, 
* We have been talking for this hour in vain; {and 
Farish, who knows more about tbe matter that l er 
of us put together, has not uttered a word.“ n fi 
promiscuous company, taciturnity is certainly a stk. 
ing feature in Mr. Farish's character. Everything 
he says seems to be the result of deep thought, und 
not the spontaneous flow of social and unsuspetting 
confidence. Among his intimates, however, he g. 
laxes, it is said, into the facetious- and agreeable 
companion. Mechanism, topography, trade, and 
manufactures, are bis favourite topics of converia- 
tion. Having spent the chief part of his life ina 
college, naturalized to authority on one hand, and 
submission on the other, his manners, though mild, 
still retain a peculiarity, which distinguisb them 
from easy and polite equality. Without any reg 
procity of his own, he is acquainted with the me- 
thods of diving into the opinions of others; and, vn 
all occasions, has approved himself a watehful gust 
dian of the interests af our present establishments, 
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SIR FRANCIS BOURGEOIS, R. A. 


THIS ingenious artist is descended from 4 to 


of great Tespectability at. Herve, in Switzerland, WM 
where 


r . = & © = > o& = 


where many of r4rv577 and filled 2 of conaider 
able trust in the state. <4 4 
He was born in London in | the wide 1750 fo” 


was, at an early age, destined by bis father to the 


profession of arms, in consequence of the friendship 
entertained for the family by the late Lord Heath- 
field, who had promised to enn a commission in 
the army for the on. . 


The young mind of our artist was now octipicd , 


with ideas of martial glory, and he constantly at- 
tended military evolutions and reviews. Every in- 
ducement to alter the natural bias af his talents 
proved ineffectual; for, having been instructed, 
while a child, in some of the rudiments of painting 
by a Mr. Cervant, a foreigner of inconsiderable me- 
rit as a painter of horses, he paid more attention to 
the imitative art, and exerted himself more assidu- 
ously to represent with his pencil the manceuvres 
he beheld, than to acquire a knowledge of the tac- 
tical principles on which they were conducted. 


About this time be attended almost daily the cele- 


brated riding academy of Mr. Angelo, in Soho- 


Square, and took peculiar 2 in wo 1 horses 


in their various attitudes. 

Some of his juvenile essays were seen and prada 
by Sir Josbua Reynolds. and Mr. Gainsborough ; 
and, encouraged by their approbation, he relin- 
quished all thoughts of the military profession, and 
entirely devoted himself to the cultivation of an art 


to which the impulse of genius irresistibly directed 


his powers, Loutherbourg, who admired his early 


M 4 promise 
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promise of future excellence, readily e th 
take him under his tuition. He did not remainiwith . 
that able master longer than'was necessary to acquire th 
a correct knowledge of the true principles f p of 
ing, but determined to indulge his pursuits ine WM is 
great school of nature, and ta study the works of ye 
most eminent masters. From the respectabilityinf pl 
his connections, he experienced no difficulty in gag: he 
ing admission to the best collections in this cauatty; W T 
and in the late Marshal Conway, whose taste 38.8 di 
connoisseur, and whose amiable qualities as a,menber W de 

of private socicty, - will be long remembered, he 
found a sincere friend and a liberal patron, - wan of 
Before he attained the age of twenty, he had ge- K 
quired no mean reputation by his landscapes and geg be 
pieces, and some of them are now allowed places in tt 
cabinets, distinguished for elegance of  selectian; ti 

In 1776, Sir Francis travelled through the Low 
Countries, France, and Italy, and studied wich in- A 
defatigable attention the various beauties that grace i 
the productions of different masters and different |) 

ages. The facility with which he spoke seven 
modern languages, particularly the French andylta- n 
lian, was of peculiar service to him in his tour, and MW c 
procured him an easy introduction to the most pe- » 
cious collections of the fine arts on the continent. T 
On his return, he continueg. to prosecute his MW » 
dice with increaged ardour and reputation, and [ 
his exhibitions in the Royal Academy congiderably c 
enlarged the circle of his friends and admirers. l 
About this time, the Prince Primate, brother n WW | 


be 
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the amiable: and unſortunate Stanislaus Augustus 
king of Poland, came to reside for-a: few months in 
this country, and was so captivated with the works 
of our artist, that he frequently passed whole moru- 
ings in his painting- room. His higbness was also 
very much gratified with the engaging manners and 
pleasing conversation of Sir Francis, and constantly 
honoured him with invitations to bis select parties. 
The prince made him the most liberal offers to in» 
duce him to go to Poland, but they were as politely 
declined as they were gratefully; acknowledged. 


He was, in 1791, appointed painter to the King 


of Poland, who also conferred-on: bim the honours of 
knighthood; of the Order of MRT; and, having 


been on that occasion introduced at our oourt to 


their Majesties, the King was pleased to aten the 
title. | 


In 1792, he was elected a meting of the Royal 
Academy, without any solicitation on his part; and, 


in 1704, was. Ton n (puter to his 
Majesty. 


The works. of Sir — are numerous, 8 


many of them not only grace several of the prin- 


cipal collections in this country, but have found their 


way into some distinguished cabinets on the conti- 


nent. His facility in the execution of any subject 
which he conceives, has been long a matter of sur- 


prise, and the happy variety of tints and glow of 
colouring with which his chief productions are em- " "8 
bellished evidently sbew that his labour is © the 
labour of love, not the (tank of the bireling.” The 
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composition of his pictures is generally in trite. 
- formity to nature, and he is surpassed by ſe w in ba 
just application of the principles of perspectives nd 


in the judicious grouping of his figure. 


It is, however, to be lamented; that, in som of 
his pieces, a hastiness of finishing is observable ; mid 
his admirers have often regretted, that, capable 
he is of making a distinguished figure in the anþe. 
rior departments of historical painting, he bas tot 
allowed his powers to take that extensive range for 
which they seem sufficiently qualifie mgx. 

The manners of Sir Francis are highly attractive, 
His conversation affords pleasure and instruetion, 
and the readiness with which he has, on all ots 
sions, exerted his interest in favour of rising genius 
or distressed merit, is an honourable testimony of 


the liberality of his mind. N. 
DUKE OF RICHMOND. © 


THE Dake of Richmond was born on the 2d 
of February 1735; he succeeded his father 1 in titles 
and estate the 8th of August 1750, and took his 
seat in the House of Lords in 1756. His Grate 
attached himself to the Whig interest, which at that 
period was headed by the firs: Duke of Newcastle, 
but took no active part in the political contesty of 

the latter part of the reign of George the Second. 
At the commencement of the present reign, be 
was colonel of the 72d regiment of ſoot, and was 
estcemed a rising military character, having received 
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the particular thanks of Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick for his canduct and-intrepidity at the battle of 
Minden. He appears, however, to have taken! an 
early disgust to the political system that commenced 
with the administration of Lord Bute. In 1763, 
be may be said to have entered upon his political 
career, when he was distinguished as a bold and dig · 
nified speaker in the House of Peers against the 
measures of Lord Bute and his suecessor Mr. George 


Grenville. In 1765, the Tory system experienced 


: complete overthrow, and the satellites of Loyd 
Bute gave way to the Whigs, headed by their leader, 
Lord Rockingham, under whose auspices the Stamp- 
Act was repealed, the tranquillity and confidence of 
America restored, and the principles of government 
(which had been introduced at the Revolution, and 
had raised the country to such a height of splendour 
and greatness in the succeeding reigns) apparently 
re- established. Jn this administration, the Duke of 
Richmond held the office of secretary of state, the 
duties of which he discharged with ability and gene- 
ral approbation. In little more than a year, this ad- 


ministration gave way to. a motley and discordant 
group of Whigs and Tories, the latter of whom were 
accused of ting under the secret influence of the fa- 
vourite Lord Byte, who had not courage to avow 


himself any longer the adviser of measures, to the 


execution of which a considerable degree of responsi- 


bility was necessarily annexed, The Duke of Graf- 
ton, though for a short time the ostensible leader of 
the new administration, oon surrendered his situa- 
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tion to Lord North, who persevered in the de * 
favouritism till he involved the country i 
with France, Spain, and Holland; lost Auwees the 
and doubled the debt of the nation. Dune we 
whole of this momentous interval, from 1707 ; 
the Duke of Richmond was one of the most d a 
opponents of all those measures which tendedtehn. Wt 
volve his country in ruin. He was closely ute cle 
with the Rockingham party, but he went beyand 
most of the Whigs in his zeal ſor the principles ol su 
civil and political liberty. In 1781, be introduted MI '* 
into parliament a project for an annual and e 
representation of the people, which has been U- th 
mired and - applauded by many of the wisept" and 2 
most virtuous characters of the count. Wl © 

His plan was to make the election 6f the repre- fo 
sentatives of the po annual, and the right of i 
__ universal. —_—_— em 

The kingdom of Great: Britain was to be divided | 
into five hundred districts; each district to co R 
an equal population, and to choose one member” 00 

The election to begin and end in one day⸗ / 3 

The people to be registered in each distriet it a 
months before the election, with their 'profeagion, x 


trade, or employment, and * street or place of 
their abode. 12.1] ow 

To give their votes in dhe bb of their 
residence before the church-wardens, who were 
close the poll at the setting of the sun on the 
the election was to commence, and deliver the sade, 
personally, to the sheriff of the district, who w 
| SU 


THE DURR OH RICHMOND: od. 
zum up the whole on;that day se unight, at the most 
central town of the district, and make his return oi 
the person who had 4 eee bun of 
the people. 1 214 Þo: ddegb otengst 't 

Every male person in the. country, who, had. TY 
tained the age of twenty-one, years (criminals and 
insane persons only excepted), | to have a vote in the 
election of the representatives of the people. 

At this time his Grace was at the bead of the Con- 
itutional Society, a member of the committees o 
the county of Sussex and city of Westminster, ap- 
pointed to effect a parliamentary reform, and one of 
the nine delegates elected by the latter body to meet 
an equal number of delegates from each of the other 
committees constituted for. the same purpose, to 
form a convention of the whole, in order to pursue 
che most effectual means for n this mane: 
measure into effect. 

At the assembly of the be 3 Duke of | 
Richmond was unanimously chosen president. They 
denominated themselves the Convention of Dele- 
gates from the respective Committees constitnted for 
obtaining a Reſorm in the State of the Representa- 
tion of the People in Parliament, and displayed 
the most ardent and commendable zeal in the prone: 
cution of an object so truly important. 1 bf ebb 

Upon the fall of Lord North from power; and the 
overthrow, of the Tory system in April 1782, the 
Marquis of Rockingbham and the Whigs returned 
into office, and the Duke of Richmond was appoint- 


ed waster- general of n and received the: 
| | honour 
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Upon this memorable occasion, the Duke of Rich- 
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bonour of the Garter. This adminis 
divided and annihilated in little more than Wee 
months after its commencement, in consequehb' ef 
the unfortunate death of its leader. The Maha 
of Lansdown was appointed first lord of "the Treaty, 
and all the cabinet-ministers resigned, except be 
Duke of Richmond, Duke of Graſton, and General 
Conway. Tbe Whigs bad pledged themselves to 
the people to effect two grand measures patlia- 
mentary reform and the cenelusion of peace with 
America. In vain did the new administration p- 
fess the same principle and promiſe to pursue be 
same measures. The greatest part of the Rocking 
ham party, comprising Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Sheridan, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwillidty, 
the Cavendish family, Mr. Windham, Lord Keppel, 
and all the leaders, formed a coalition with Lord 
North and the discarded administration, and, com- 
posing a considerable majority in the two Houses of 
Parliament, at the opening of the ensuing session, 
compelled the Marquis of - Lansdown to resigv. 


mond took the lead in a new Opposition with the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Mr. Pitt, the Earl of Liver- 
pool (then Mr. Charles Jenkinson), and Mr. Dun- 
das; a still more heterogeneous and discordant co. 
bination than the party they opposed. In less than 


ten months, however, this new party, with the ast · 

ance of the court-influence, and the unpopularity' WM ! 

the coalition, united in themselves all the efficient il * 

powers of goyerament, which they have held ever il © 
| | ; since, 
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ince, while the Duke of Richmond resumed his 


place at the head of the ordnance. - The great desi- 


geratum of a reform in parliament was still consi- 


dered as so far from being abandoned, that Mr. Pitt, 


the new minister, became its champion, and brought 
it forward three successive years in the House of 
Commons. Even Mr. Dundas was converted to its 


merits, and his name is to be ſound among the 


minority who divided in its ſavour. Thus supported 


by cloquence and power in parliament, and by the 


united voice of the country out of doors, it will asto- 
nish those who are not complete masters of the sub- 


ject, how a measure of such universal popularity, 80 
evidently. caleulated to harmonize the people, and 
make them adore their constitution and 1 


should have 80 repeatedly failed of success. 

The Duke of Richmond, upon 9 A his 
Reform- Bill in the House of Lords, declared, that 
* his reasons in favour of - a parliamentary reform 


were formed on the experience of twenty-six years, 


which, whether in or out of government, had equally 
convinced him, that the restoration of a genuine 


House of Commons, by a renovation of the rights 


of the people, was the only remedy against that sys- 


tem of corruption which had brought the nation to 
disgrace and poverty, and threatened it with the 
loss of liberty.” He continued to exert himself as 
the most strenuous supporter of the measure, till the 
year 1784, when the meetings of the county and 
town committees were discontinued, the corre- 
pondence between them ceased, and the assembly 
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or convention of delegates, of hi de i ff 
president, became insensibly atinihilated. 907 Joe, Le 
His Grace's' letters to the volunteers f end bi 
are in the hands of most people! His style Uf rt 
ing and speaking is clear, manly; and full of intel. 
ligence. As a politician and a statesman, ſe en 
are so well informed. As a military character; ns 
system of fortification has been much ridieuſed q Mut. | 
the severest reproach that has been aimed d ple 
public character has been that of apostaey ſram bi, th: 
public and avowed principles. | . This reproach, . ab. 
ever, candour obliges — bas never been Ml «:: 
satisfactorily substantiatteeee.. WY an 
In +795, his Grace resigned te office of master. | 
general of the ordnance, and received the'commitind W m: 
of the royal regiment of Horse-Guards, "blue; and WW nm: 
has since obtained the bishopric of Chichester for his vb 
friend and domestic chaplain Dr. Buckner. His Ch 
Grace is lord- lieutenant and custos rotulorum of the I bac 
county of Sussex, a field-marshal, high steward of ng 
Chichester, colonel of the Sussex militia, and fellow by 
of the Royal Society. | | „a hac 
The Duke of Richmond is much attached to He- duc 
rary pursuits, and was distinguished, - partieularly IM n 
during his intimacy with the late Field-Marsvat Wl Bu 
Conway, for his patronage of the fine arts. With WW... 
his secession from political discussion, a :secessibn fe 
from every kind of activity as a public character the 
seems to have taken place, and be now lives a . Wl; 
tired life principally at Goodwood. His'chargeter nag 
in private life is truly respectable. As à sineee By... 


_ friend, 
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fiend, an — brother, and a ſond relative, 


zealous to promote the interest of every branch of 


his family; his Grace has seldom been surpassed. 
ade EUN 1 0 | C. 
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MRS. ABINGTON, 


IF to have enriched © the public stock of harmleds 
pleasure, and to have soothed the cares of life by 
the fleeting effusions of mimic gaiety, merit honour- 
able notice, the subject of the present biographical 
&etch is not without just claims to grateful mention 
and general praise; 

Mrs. Abington, whose maiden-name was Barton, 
made her debut in the Haymarket-Theatre under the 
management of the celebrated Theophitas Cibber, 
who, in 1752, obtained .a licence from the Lord- 
Chamberlain to perform plays at that house. She 
had not attained her seventeenth year when, encou- 
aged by the high opinion entertained of her talents 
by the manager, and several judicious critics who 
had attended her rehearsals in private, she was in- 
duced to offer herself as a candidate for public favour 
in the character of Miranda in the comedy of the 
Busy Body, Her success was adequate to the most 
anguine expectations of her friends, and she was 
atterwards engaged in the Bath company, then under 
tte direction of that excellent comedian, Mr. King; 
of Drury-Lane Theatre, who was then acting-ma- 
nager. At the end of the following summer, she 
das seen on the Richmond stage, in one of her 

1799-1800. NM prineipal 
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principal ation, by Mr. Lacy, one of the. ten. 
tees of Old Drury, who immediately engaged ber for 
the winter season. Her first part was Lady; Pliant, 
and she was received with unbounded applaug. 
Here sbe married Mr, Abington; and, seeing but a 
faint prospect of rising to eminence in her proſession, 
while the chief characters, to which she aspired, were 
in the possession of Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Cibber, and 
more particularly of Mrs. Piitchard, she agreed to 
very advantageous proposals made to her by Mes. 
sieurs Barry and Woodward, who had opened 3 
theatre in Crow-Street, Dublin, in opposition to that 
in Smock-Alley, under the management of Mr. She- 
ridan. She accordingly repaired to Dublin a bor 
time before the close of the season of 1759, and 
soon became a distinguished favourite with the Iris 
public, 

The celebrity she acquired in Ireland Soon \ reached 
London, and the public became desirous to behold 
the improvements of an actress whose first essays had 
given so much pleasure. She was accordingly. en- 
gaged by Mr. Garrick, at a considerable salary, on 
his return from his continental excursion; and, 
from her appearance at that time in the Widow Be. 
mour, to the year 1782, she performed Lady Far- 
ciful, in the Provoked Wife; Araminta, in the 
School for Lovers; Belinda, in All in the Wrong: 
Biddy Tipkin, in the Tender Husband; the second 
Constantia; Millamant; Miss Prue ; Beatrice; E 
tifania; Clarinda; with a variety of other leading 
parts; and her * to distinction, as the pri 

* 1 
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cipal favourite of Thalia, were universally ackhow- 
ledged, She was the original representative of Lady 
Alton, in the Englisb Merchant; Charlotte, in the 
Hypocrite 3' Miss Rusport; in the West Indian; 
Lady Bab Lardoon, in the Maid of the Oaks; Rox- 
alana, in the Sultan; Lady Teasle, in the School 
for Scandle; and Miss Hoyden, in the Trip to 
Scarborough, altered by Mr. Sheridan from Van- 
brugh's comedy of the Relapse. | 

Some differences arising at this time between 
Mrs. Abington and the Druty Lane proprietors, 
which it was found impossible to adjust to the satis- 
faction of both parties, she was engaged by Mr. 
Harris on very liberal terms. From the season of 
1782-83, she continued, for several years, under the 
management of that gentleman, to delight the ama- 
teurs of the drama with the versatility of her powers; 
and, after a long secession from the London boards, 
during which she performed on the Dublin stage, 
the was induced, by the advice of her friends and 
the solicitation of the manager, to resume her situ- 
ation in Covent-Garden Theatre in the season of | 
1797-98. 

Though she certainly had lost much of the charms 
of face and the graces of person, that so peculiarly 
contribute to the embellishment of the poet's text, 
and without which the sense of the author and the 
expression of the actor are at variance, and tend to 
remind an audience, that the business of the scene 
8 a fietion, sbe retained her former spirited action, 
N 2 her 
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her natural elegance of delivery, and was rech! fl 
with the most enthusiastic marks of public favour, 60 
Her last performance in public was for the benefit 0\ 


of Mr. Pope, in her favourite part of Lady Racket; to 
in Three Weeks after Marriage. She performed the m 
character of Lady Fanciſul, at Brandenburgb-House, 
to a select auditory, when the Margravine and Miss 
Berkeley appeared in Lady Brute and Belinda. 1 
With respect to the former merits of Mrs. Abing. WW - 
ton, there exists but one opinion. Her proſexnignal Y 


attractions were truly captivating, and sbe had the 
happy art of displaying, in various lines, comic tusti- 
city and exquisite humour, the graceful ease of the 
accomplished woman of ſashion, and the capricious 
airs of the ſantastical coquette. Her late perform- 
«ances have produced some difference of sentiment. 
When she appeared, the captiousness of criticism 
was on the watch to discover defects, not to applaud 

beauties; and it was objected to Mrs. Abington, 

without making any candid allowance for a retire - © 

ment of many years, and the unayoidable ravages-of Wl in. 

time, that she no longer possessed all those theatrical ba 

requisites for which she had once been so eminently Ml *© 

distinguished. Her person and countenance are cer- kt 

tainly much altered, but she still retains attractions 

of the first order—unaffected ease, spirited elegance, Ml © 

and delicate discrimination. The natural manner 

in which she delivers her dialogue cannot be 00 WM '" 

highly praised. There is no study, no labour, no WW" 

painful exertion to command attention, which re- ha 

| |  flection Wi"! 
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fection must ever condemn ; and, like the celebrat- 
ed French actor, Baron, whose talents triumphed 
over age and infirmity, she affords'a striking proof, 
to use the language of one of her encomiasts of no 
mean reputation in the dramatic world, that 


1 


| Nature, charming Nature, is ternal 


The conduct of Mrs. Abington, i in * life is 
uncommonly engaging. Her conversation abounds 
in lively and instructive anecdote, and she has the 
honour of ranking among the number of her friends 
some of the most distinguished and respectable per- 


eons in both kingdoms, 
N.. 
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MR. SAURIN, 


THE IRISH ADVOCATE. 


THIS gentleman claims a place among public 
characters on two grounds ;—first, as being the lead- 
ing man in point of reputation and practice at the Irish 
bar; and, next, as having been the first, the most 
active, and, perhaps, the most „N opponent von a 
legislative union. 

To the universality of the maxim that envy is the 
constant concomitant of merit, Mr, Saurin affords one 
exception ; for, whether we consider him as a man in 
private life, or as a professional man in public, he stands 
in the first rank; and yet there is, perhaps, no man who 


has suffered less from the envy of competitors,oragainst == 


zom Malice has less industriously directed her shaſts. 
+ 8 Combined 
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combined with great talents and profound legal-lean. 
ing, there is in Mr. Saurin a modesty of demeangr, 
an unassuming gerFness, and general proptietyof 
conduct, which either disarms malevolence op- 

tects him against its assaults. "4434-168; 
Mr. Saurin is the descendant of a French family, 
which appear to have held a reputable rank in 
| life. His elder brother was for many years a Captain 
of dragoons, and at present, besides his half. pay, 
enjoys the luctative office of land- waiter of the pot 
of Dublin ; a place of which the average profits are 
reckoned at 8001. per annum. Of Mr. Saurin's 
younger days, nothing remarkable is related: he 
passed through the ordinary stages of school and col» 
lege education without exciting much observation, 
and came to the bar with no other ęclat than what 
was produced by the steady operation of sound sener 
and mild manners. Soon after, Mr. Saurin paid his 
addresses to a young lady of the name of Ormsby, 
who seemed to listen with complacency, if not plea- 
sure, to the soſt flowing tones“ of the young bar- 
rister. For a very considerable period he contriyed 
to prosecute his suit: his pleadings were drawn out to 
a great length. The lady generally demurred without 
shewing any special cause; and, though it was highly 
probable that issue would at length be joined between 
the parties, yet some temporary bar generally gtood 
0 the way of a final fepinien. While the affair wat 
— — * — — 
* One of Mr. Saurin's dixtinguiching traits 1s the _— 

smooth uniformity of his tones 2 diction. ” 
us 
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thus protracted: by the art or the irresolution of the 
dy, an event happened which wholly frustrated Mr, 
Saurin's expectations. A.very rich relation of Miss 
Ormsby's died, and à large estate, of which she had 
hitherto no near expectaney, became vested in her. 
A young lawyer, but just beginning to make his way 
in the world, appeared now to be quite an unſit match 
for Miss Ormsby. He was, therefore, informed that 
his visits as a suitor of that lady were no longer ac- 
ceptable, and the lady herself was immediately sent to 
Limeric, the place near which her newly-acquired 
property lay. Here sbe became acquainted with 
Mr. Perry, then the nephew and heir of Lord Glent- 
worth, bishop of Limeric, and who has since suceeed- 
ed to the title and estate of his lordsbip. Mr. Perty 
addressed her with more suecess than the disappoint- 
ed Saurin; they were speedily married; and the dis- 
carded lover leſt to lament or to declaim against the 
fickleness of womas. 
Mr, Saurin happily was too phlegmatic to sicken 
at this disappointment, or renounce the sex be; 
cause he had been rejected or cajoled by one of them. 
He sought a remedy for disappointed love, by ad- 
dressing another lady, in whom he hoped for more 
candour and more kindness. Lady Cox was the 
person to whom he now offered himself and his for- 
tunes, such as they were. His offer was accepted. 
The marriage took place; and, though neither of 
the parties possessed much wealth (indeed the joint 
fortunes of both scaroely afforded a competency), yet | 
the prudence, economy, and increasing practice of 
f i N 4 f F Mr, 
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Mr. Saurin, soon made up the deficiency, and abus · | 
dantly furnished means of domestic comſort nd 
honourable independence. Within a very ſem in 
after his marriage, the uncommon industry and gat 
talents. of Mr. Saurin became conspicuous, and pro- 
cured for him the most extensive and a 

ness which the Irish chancery afford. 
Among the Irish barristers, it has hea vide 
truly observed, that there exists much too strong a 
passion for obtaining a seat in parliament, and en- 
deavouring to rise rather by their political than 
by their professional labours. Mr, Saurin bas never 
been affected with this kind of spurious ambition, 
Since he became eminent as a lawyer, he has oſten 
been solicited to accept a seat in parliament, and sup- 
port with his powers a government, which for many 
years back appears to have wanted all the talent; as 
well as all the influence, they could collect to keep 
them afloat. He resisted those solicitationg, and has 
preferred the tranquil enjoyments of domestic liſe, 
uninterrupted by the contention of political struggles, 
to the emoluments and rank of high office, and to the 
still more plausible and imposing rewards of popu- 
larity. Though the Irish government found them- 
selves unable to enlist Mr. Saurin among their active 
and parliamentary partizans, they nevertheless con- 
tinued to pay him the respect which they conceived 
to. be due to his talents and his virtues, - In the 
administration of Lord Camden, he was honoured 
with a patent of precedence, which gives him a. right 
of pre-audience in the courts immediately aſter bis 
| Majesty's 
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Majesty's prime-sergeant. This was indeed but a 
just token of respeot ſor the alacrity and zeal with 
which he promoted the plan ſor ſorming a military 
corps from, among the members of the Irish bar, 
shortly pr evious to the tirgt attempt of the French on 
the coast of Ireland, by which an example was set to 
the rest of the loyal people of the eountry, which was 
followed with, much. promptness.' Of that corps Mr. 
Saurin was elected first captain; and -bestowed on its 
interests and discipline the most unremitted atten- 
tion. (om mmuiiin drin wtf) en bod Bd ot en 
It was not, however, till the projeot of an union 
between the two countries was taken up by the ad- 
ministration, that they seriously set about procuring 
the sanction and assistance of Mr. Saurin. To ob- 
tain his support, in that measure particularly, they 
chewed the most solioitous anxiety; probably because 
they knew or believed that the opinion of that gen- 
tleman would have great weight in regulating the 
opinion of the Irish bar, who were known to think 80 
highly of his integrity and his talents. If it were 
with that view they wisbed to secure his support, 
they appear to have acted prudently ; for, to the 
almost unanimous opposition of the bar, an unanimity 
greatly owing to the example, influence, and the 
reasoning of Mr. Saurin, the first defeat of that mea- 
sure may be fairly attributed. dur rn 
On that important occasion, it is said with ih 
confidence, that administration offered to Mr. Saurin 
not only the prime-sergeantcy, when it should become 
facant, but the place of attorney. general on the next 
| promotion, 
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promotion. This offer Mr. Saurin is aid tothe 
deolined; and it is also stated, that he was the / 
offered the reversion' of the chancery. Instead 0 
ever, of accepting these munificent offers, for Which 
he was to advise and promote measures which; it his 
opinion, surrendered the constitution and indepen- 
_ dence of his country, Mr. Saurin suggested to some 
of his brethren at the bar the necessity of eulling a 

meeting of the barristers to consider the question of 
Union, which, as it had been officially announced, 
was to be proposed to the Irish parliament in the 
ensuing session. A requisition was accotdingly 
signed by a number of the most eminent characters 
in the profession, and among them Mr. Saurin; de- 
siring a full meeting of the bar on a certain day, to 
declare their sense respecting the agitation of that 
momentous subject. The meeting was accordingly 
held, and most numerously attended. Mr, Saurin 
opened the business of the meeting in a speeeh, not 
long, but marked by that ingenious address which 
peculiarly distinguishes him. In this speech he 
shortly and forcibly stated or insinuated almost every 
argument which has been urged against an union, 
and concluded by a resolution, declaring it unwise 
and annecessary at that time to agitate the question. 
A long discussion followed, which terminated in 3 
division, on which there appeared a vast majority in 
support of Mr. Saurin's resolution. The exertions 
of the bar against the measure, led as they were by 
Mr. Saurin, did not terminate in that effort. A 


Swarm of energetic well-written pamphlets, fram the 
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uiled. Though Mr, Saurin has uniformly reprobated 
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leading members of the profession, for ome months 
aſterwards continued to enlighten and animate the 
public mind on that subject; and a periodical paper, 
called the Ax xi Ux rox, confined exclusively to that 
topic, and written with much zeal, much information, 
and great talent, contributed in no small degree to 
confirm the public, and, perhaps, the commons them- 
selves, in their reprobation of a legislative union. 
This paper was conducted and supported by four or 
five barristers, the intimate friends of Mr. Saurin, 
who were guided in their management of it chiefly 
by him, though, from. the pressure of professional 
business, he was himself unable to fill * of its 
pages. Desde 8 .. abu 1. 
His conduct on this. e occasion made Mr. 
Saurin more than ever a favourite with the public, 
and of his own proſession made him almost the idal. 
A meeting of the bar was again summoned, for the 
purpose of markipg to the public the estimation in 


uvhich his brethren held his character and his services 


to them and to the country. The meeting came to 
resolutions which must have been in the highest de- 
gree flattering to him, and which were certainly 
ſounded in juſtice. At present Mr. Saurin con- 
tinues to sustain the high character which he thus 
acquired by private and public virtue. He continues 
still to confine himself to his proſessional avocations, 
beyond which he stepped only on the single and 
most important occasion, when the liberty and inde- 
pendence of his country appeared to him to be as- 
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the Union, in common with many other vue 
patriots, the merits of that great national event ue 
not affected by it. Many great and good met did 
the same when the union took place between Rug. 
land and Scotland, and regarded the measure as fat| 
to the latter country; but time has proved that their 
fears were the chimeras of a heated imagination cur. 
ried away by prejudices, | u Ae 
Mr. Saurin is low in stature; his counter 
characteristic of French origin; and, if the physiogno- 
mist be not rather influenced by what he knows 
priori of the man, than by what he infers only from the 
visage of his subject, it bespeaks strongly a cool und 
sound judgment, a sagacious understanding, and a 
good heart. He said to make considerably more in 
his profession than any other man at the Irish bar. 
There appears, however, no obvious or shining excel. 
lence in his manner of discharging his forensic duties 
His diction is plain, but correct; his manner col, 
disquisitional, and quite unimpassioned. His great 
merit as a bar- orator consists in the ingenuity of hi 
statements, his colouring, his selection of facts, and 
his judicious arrangement of matter. He possesses 
a: very strong memory, sound judgment, great legal 
knowledge, the result of laborious and early reading, 
and he is, above all, characterized for a degree of at. 
tention to business to which even a young and a my 
man is seldom found to submit. 0 
It may not be needless to mention here the * 
quent M. Saurin, the Protestant preacher at the 


„ in the reign of William the Third, as it is 
likely 
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likely the family stock of both was the satne. 80 
great was his popularity, that the street in which his 
church stood used to be crowded with carriages long 
before the church-doors- were opened. His sermons 
are the finest models of polpit r to ag Be 
in any language. Nö n 5 fr | 


r N 
DR. SAMUEL ARNOLD. 


THIS gentleman, whose professional celebrity was 
0 early acquired, and which bas been so long and ss | 
deservedly maintained, received his musical education 
at the Chapel-Royal, St. James's, partly under the 
late Mr. Gates, and partly under his ne, Doc- 
tor Nares; | 

The strong indications he evinced, even in infancy, 
of a genius formed for the cultivation of the tuneſul 
«ience, determined his parents to yield to the bias of 
nature, by placing him in some respectable harmonic 
Seminary, The inviting prospect of future patronage, 
from the late princesses Amelia and Caroline, was at 
the same time an additional inducement with them 
to give the fullest scope in their power to that impulse 
of genius, which, under skilful masters, could not 
but be productive of future honour and emolument 
to its possessor; and, at the express desire of thosc 
illustrious personages, he was at the usual age of ad- 
mission placed in the King's Chapel. His ardent 
perseverance in study daily afforded the most con- 
vincing proofs that music was the science for which 
nature had designed him, and Jastified, the choice his 
parents had made, 
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Mr. Gates and Doctor Nares were masters Gf re. 
spectable abilities, and consequently knew h to 
appreciate and encourage dawning talents. Abe 
former of these gentlemen was, indeed, so partial to 
his assiduous and promising pupil, that he conan 
distinguished him by marks of his particular favour, 
and at his death left him a legacy. From yndustr, 
combined with real genius, resulted that rapid pro- 
gress which at once rewards and propels the aspiring 
student; and young Mr. Arnold, before he had reached 
manhood, rendered himself, by his taste and science, 
an ornament to the profession to which the future 
study of his life was to be devoted. JOY 

About the year 1760, Mr. Beard, of vocal cele- 
brity, and at that time one of the managers of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre, became acquainted with Mr. 
Arnold, and was so sensible of his extraordinary merit, 
as to be glad to avail himself of his talents by intro- 
ducing him to the notice of the public as composer 
to that house. That justly admired and unaffected 
imitator of nature possessed all that simplicity of 
taste and chasteness of manner so happily calculated 
to draw forth the efforts of genuine ability; and, in 
composing for such a singer, Mr. Arnold necessarily 
adopted that strength and purity of melody caleu- 
lated to touch the heart, and to which most of the 
nerveless and unnatural strains of later days do not 
seem even to pretend. 

True genius, like the eagle, feels its power of supe- 
rior flight, and disdains the tract of mediocrity ! It 


| 


is, therefore, no wonder that Mr. Arnold, after his 
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weeess with the Maid of the Mill and several othet 
compositions, sbould feel the impulse to exert his 
talents upon an oratorio. The Cure of Saul, written 
by the late Rev. Dr. Brown, offered itself to bis con- 
templation;; and, in the year 1767, he made choice 


ol that excellent poem for his first effort in the higher 


style of musical composition. In this attempt be 80 
bappily succeeded, that it was universally allowed to 
be the greatest production in its kind since the time 
of the immortal Handel. Mr. Arnold, who had never 
suffered his private interest to come in competition 
with the public good, generously made a present of 
this work to the Society instituted for the Benefit of 
decayed Musicians and their Families ; and it proved 
to that society a most valuable acquisition. The 
fund had greatly sunk, and the receipts of their an- 
nual concerts were still decreasing. The Cure of 
Saul, however, attracted crowded audiences, and 
contributed to the restoration of that success and 
prosperity which had formerly marked the progress 
of that highly laudable institution. The distinguish- 
ed honour with which Mr. Arnold had acquitted 
himself in the arduous task of composing an oratorio 
encouraged him to proceed; and soon after gave 
birth to a second production of the same kind, called 
Abimelech, which was succeeded by the Resurrection 
and the Prodigal Son. The latter three of these 
oratorios were, during several successive Lents, per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, and 
Covent-Garden Theatre, under his own management 
and direction. His first enterprise was in the Hay- 

market, 
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market, at play-house prices, and succeeded $0 far 44 
to indace bim to quit the Little Theatre“ Bit te 
second speculation was not equally favourable.” The 
plan on which he proceeded was certainly Judicibiis; 
and, had he not been opposed by a powerful cürt- 
interest at Drury-Lane, must have answered his mont 
sanguine expectations; but, from that opposition; to- 
gether with his enormous expences, and other unfore. 
seen causes, it proved an unfortunate adventare, 
About the time that he wrote the Resurrection, he, 
composed and published in score four sets of Viux- 


ball songs, the greater part of which are uncommonly 
sweet in their tnelodies, and in their accompaniments 


display much richness of taste, aided by a thorougb 
acquaintance with the characters and powers of the 
various instruments. Of all his oratorios, the Prodi. 
gal Son reflects the greatest portion of honour on his 
talents and judgment. It is, indeed, for the most 
part, conceived in a manly and noble style, and ex- 
hibits much of that greatness and sublimity of mind 


indispensable to the production of oratorial composi- 
tion. It formed a splendid addition to that laurel he 


had already so fairly earned, and gave him an indis- 
putable station in that rank of composers which only 
true genius, cultivated by profound science, can ever ¶ ci: 
hope to attain. The fame of this sacred drama was eit 
so high, that when, in 1773, it was in contemplation! dis 
to instal the late Lord North chancellor of the uni- Ban 
versity of Oxford, the stewards appointed to conduct Cr 
the musical department of the ceremony, applied to 
the composer of the Prodigal Son for permission t6 I in 

| perform 1 
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rerform that orato#is' on the solemn ofen. Mr. 
Arnold's ready and polite acquiescence with this ro- 
quest procured him the offer of an honorary degree” 
in the theatre; but, conscious of his own scientific 

qualifications, he preferred the academical mode; 
un conformably to the statutes of the university, 
received it in the school room, where he performed, 
35 an excrcise, Hughes's poem on the Power of Mu- 
ic, On such occasions, it is usual for the musical 
proſessor of the university to examine the exercise of 
the candidate; but Doctor William Hayes, then 
proſessor of Oxford, returned Mr. Arnold his score 
unopened, saying,“ Sir, it is quite unnecessary to 
terutinize the exercise of the author of the Prodigal 
Son. ” - 

In the year 177 1 Doctor Arnold married Miss Na- 
pier, daughter of Archibald Napier, Doctor in Physic, 
with which lady he received a handsome fortune. 
About the same year he purchased, of Mr. Pinto, 
Marybone-Gardens, then the much - frequented scene 
of gaiety and fashion. For the better entertainment 
of the public, the Doctor furnished the gardens wit 
2 Scenic stage, and composed and performed some 
excellent burlettas, which were most favourably re- 
ceived, These short, but pleasing pieces, while they 
tvinced his versatile powers as a composer, assisted to 
üsplay the vocal abilities of Miss Harper (now Mrs. 
bannister), Miss Catley, Miss Brown (afterwards Mrs. 
Cargil), Mrs. Barthelemon, Mr. Charles Bannister, 
Mr. Reinhold, and many other respectable and well- _ 
own London performers, Ever anxious to merit 
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that attention and encouragement with which, the 
public distinguished his exertions to gratify the gene- 


ral taste, Doctor Arnold, at a very great  expence, 
engaged, for the use of the gardens, the assistance of 
that ingenious artist Signor Torre, whose fire-works 
excited the admiration of all who witnessed their 
beauty and magnificence; and whose- representation 
of the Cave of Vulcan was allowed by all connoisseurs 
in the art to be the most striking and stupendous per- 
formance ever exhibited in this country. In 1776 


the lease of the gardens expired; and that delight: | 


ful spot, to which the votaries of taste and innocent 
pleasure had so long resorted, was, by the proprietors, 
let to various builders, and soon after converted into 
an integral part of the metropolis. 

When Mr. Beard, after many years of meritorious 
public service, retired to the enjoyment of a well 
earned competency, the late Mr. George Colman 
became his successor as one of the managers of Co- 
vent-Garden Theatre. The classical and dieri- 
minating mind of this gentleman and scholar fell 
and acknowledged the sterling abilities of Doctor 
Arnold; and he was desirous to retain so valuable an 
acquisition to the house. The place of composer to 
his theatre could not be better occupied than by 3 
master whose merit the town had already so strong) 
stamped with the sanction of its approbation. 

About the year 1776 the English Aristophanes 
quitted the stage, and Mr. Colman, having sufficient 
interest to procure the continuance of the patent, 
purchased the Haymarket Theatre. Unwilling to 

lose 
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lose the tributary Service of thoee talents, by which he 
had already 80 greatly profited, he engaged Doctor. 
Arnold to conduct the musical department. in his 
new concern. 

On the death of the late Doctor Mares, which hep 
pened early in the year 1783, Doctor Arnold was ap- 
pointed his suceessor as organist and composer to his 
Majesty's chapel at St. James's, to which bonourable 
office be was 8worn in on March the Ist of the same 
year; and, at the grand performances of the com- 
memoration of Handel, at Westminster Abbey, the 
first of which took place in 1784, the Doctor was 
appointed one of the sub- directors of that celebrity, 
and presented with a medal which his Majesty has 
permitted the sub- directors to wear at all times, as a 
mark of his approbation of their conduct on that great 
and magnificent occasion. In the year 1786 Doc- 
tor Arnold projected and entered upon the plan of 
publishing an uniform edition of the whole of Han- 
del's works ; and proceeded in this arduous under- 
taking to the hundred and eighteenth number, go- 
ing through all his productions, except in Italian 
operas. He also, at the same time, publisbed four 
volumes of cathedral music, forming a continuation 
of Doctor Boyce's great and well-known work. 
Three of the yolumes are in score for the voices, 
and one for the organ. 

In November 1789, it was . by the sub- 
cribers to the Academy of Antient Music to place 
their performance more fully under the direction of _ 
we professional gentleman of eminence. On this 

O02 occasion, 
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occasion, Doctor Arnold, Doctor Cooke, a tbe. 
tor Dupuis, were sexerally nominated candidaſes 
when Doctor Arnold was elected by a great majority, 
and invested with the entire direction and ma 
ment of the orchestra, the authority of biring e 25 
struments, engaging performers, and of doing what. 
ever else related to the concert ; the committee 
pledging itself to indemnify the conductor for all es- 
pences. The management of this respectable ini. 
tution continued in the Doctor's bands, with the 
highest credit to himself, and the greatest oatisfaction 
to the academicians and subscribers. ws 

In 1796, the Doctor was applied to, to 8Hceeed 
the late Dr. Phillip Hayes as conductor of the an- 
nual performances at St. Paul's for the Feast of the 
Sons of the Clergy z in which situation he vel 
supported his high proſessional character. 

Doctor Arnold has had five children, of whom, 
two daughters and one son are now Hving. His 
eldest daughter is married to Mr. Rose, a gent! 
engaged in mercantile business. Mr. Samuel Arnold 
is the author of several musical dramas, most of 
which have been flatteringly received; and he has 
written a novel entitled © The Creole.” But the 
circumstance the most worthy of remark is, the 
rapid and extraordinary progress he made in his pro- 
fession of a portrait-painter, But at this the reader 
will be less surprised, when told that that excellent 
artist, Mr. Beachey, on examining Mr. Arnolds 
first effort in this way, declared that he never before 
saw such a fir 'ﬆt pictures 
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It is a truth highly bonourable to Doctor Arnold, 
that the exercise of his professional talents were not 
confined to the public amusement a and his own 
private emolument. The prosperity of those nume- 
tous charities which distinguish this country, and 
reflect 860 much honour on their several founders, 
engrossed much of his attention; and many a hand- 
ome collection has, in a great measure, been derived 
from his voluntary and gratyitous assistance. By the 
kindly aid of that science which some consider as 
trivial, or as an useless luxury, and only calculated 
to excite the looser passions, he succoured the 
wost philanthrapic and noble institutions, and con- 
tributed to “ feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked.“ 

Independently of his professional l 
Doctor Arnold possessed many qualities which en- 
litled him to the esteem of society. His genius and 
xience procured him a numerous circle of friends; 
aud his social and amiable disposition canstantly pre- 
xerved them. His conversation was pleasant and un- 
affected ; his heart was framed to feel for the distress 
of others ; and his friendship was zealous dad aur 
cere. 

The following is a correct catalogue of big volus 
minous works, 
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»Doctor Samuel Arnold died the 13th of October 1802, at his 
douſe in Duke-Street, Westminster; and his remains were in- 
red with every mark of respect in Westminzter Ae | 
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| The Cure of Saul. The Resurrection. | 
Abimelech. The Prodigal S808 ba 0k 
ODES. - an Saves 
The Jesuit. To Music. wut m. 
To the Haymakers. To Night. . 
On the Queen's Birth- Day. To Humanity. Ke 10 
Prince of Wales's Birth- Day. On Shakspeare. n \ 
| SERENATAS. "1960 
Hercules 0 Omphale, mere and Peleus. 
Apollo. 10 4 | 
0 P E R. A S. 
The Maid of the Mill. Fire * Water. ET 
Rosamond. Hunt the Slipper. . 
April-Day. The Wedding Night. 0 
The Castle of Andalusia, The Baron. 05 5 
Lilliput. The Female Dramatist. : 
The Son-in-Law., The Garland, - 
The Weather-Cock. Surrender of Calais. b 
Summer Amusement. The Mountaineers." e. 
The Agreeable Surprize. The Shipwreck, 
The Dead Alive. Auld Robin Gray. at 
Julius Cæsar. Apollo turned Stroller. tr 
The Silver Tankard, Who pays the Reckoning? 
True Blue. | 5 The Portrait. 80 
The Spanish Barber. Pecping Tom. 2 h1 
The Blind Man. The Enraged Musician. _ 
Tom Jones. Artbur. 1 qiÞ lie 
The Prince of Arragon. New Spain. Ae. 

Two to One. Throw Physic to the Dogs. pr 
Turk and no Turk. Children in the Wood — of 
"The Siege of Curzola. Cambro-Britons. | te 
Incle ard Yarico. Italian Monk: may m 
The Battle of Hexham: False and True. 5 * 
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BURLETTAS.,” 


The Magnet. Don Quixote, 
The Cure for Dotage. I 


/ 


Overtures, Concertos, Trios, = Single Songs, Catches, 
Glees, and Lessons for the Harpsiehord or Piano Forte, 
IN. MANUSCRIPT. 


Various Services and Anthems composed for public Charities, and 
for the immediate use of his Majesty's Chapels. 


ADMIRAL LORD BRIDPORT. 


THIS veteran officer was the son of the late vicar 
of Thorncombe, in Devonshire, and the younger 
brother of Lord Hood, a memoir of whom appears 
in another volume of this work. He received; we 
believe, his principal education _— the immediate 
eye of his parent. | 

Lord Bridport entered early into the 2 service; 
and, baving only his own merit and diligence tq 
tust to, in respect to his future prospects, his sub- 
sequent eminence forms the highest ne on 
his character. 

On the 2d of December 1746, he was nl 
lieutenant; and on the 10th of June 1756 was 
promoted to be post- captain of the Prince George, 
of 90 guns. In 1757 he was appointed. to the An- 
telope, of 50 guns; and, being on a oruize in the 
wonth of May, on the coast of France, he fell in | 
with the Aquilon, a French frigate, of 48 guns and 
450 men, After a running fight of two hours, Caps» 

O4 tain 
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tain Hood drove her on the rocks in Auden 
where she was totally lost. The enemy had thirty 
men killed, and thirteen wounded. The Antelope 
1 had three killed, and thirteen wounded.* 

=. In 1758 Captain Hood served in the Mediter. 


' 


ranean on board the St. George, of 90 guns, com- 

manded by Rear-Admiral Saunders, part of the fleet 

under the command of Admiral Osborne. He was L 

present on the 28th of February, when the French | 

admiral Du Quesne, in attempting to reinforce De n 

la Clue, was blocked up in the harbour of Cartha- e 

gena. Captain Hood returned from the Mediter. n 

ranean with Rear-Admiral Saunders, and arrived at 8 

Spithead on the 5th of July. Soon after his arrival, Wl t! 

he was appointed to command the Minerva frigate, W » 

of 32 guns. During the greater part of 1759 be e 

served under Commodore Duff, who was employed IM i 

to block up the French transports in the Morbian, tr 

Captain Hood also captured the Ecureuil, a Bayonne MW al 

privateer, of 14 guns and 122 men; but be did not i tt 

obtain any fresh addition of laurels till the beginning 0 

of the year 1761. On the 23d of January of that I m 

year, cruizing near Cape Pinas, which bore S. by E n 

thirty leagues, a large sail was discerned from the le 

| Minerva soon after day-break. Captain Hood im- uf 
R ors A 
* During this action, a midshipman of the name of 1 * to 
| had both his legs shot away. He was immediately carried down ed 


to the surgeon ; but, whilst his wounds were dressing, hearing 
= three cheers from the crew, and concluding the enemy's chip had 00 
struck, the ebbing ſpirit of his life instantly rallied ; and, waving Wil -* 
his hand in triumph, the gallant youth expired ! ha 
mediately 
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nediately gave orders to chan. His antagonist way 
the Warwick, an old English ship, pierced; for {0 
guns and mounting 34, commanded by M. Le 
Verger de Belair. Her crew amounted to about 
three hundred men, including a company of soldiers, 
which were destined to reinforce the garrigon at Pon- 
dicherry. It was past ten beſore the Minerva came 
up with her; wben Captain Hood, notwichgtanding 
bis inferiority, ran alongside, and began the engage 
ment. The fire on both sides was terrible. © At 
eleven,” says Captain Hood, in his dispatches, * her 
main and fore-top mast went away, and soon after 
she came on board us on the starboard bow, and 
then fell alongside; but the gea s00O0n parted us, 
when the enemy fell astern. About a quarter aſter 
eleven, the Minerva's bowsprit went away, and the 
ſore-mast soon followed it: these were very unfor- 
tunate accidents, and I almost despaired. of being 
able to attack the enemy again. However, I cut 
the wreck away as soon as possible; and, about one 
o'clock cleared the ship of it, with the loss of one 
man and the sheet anchor. I then wore the ship, 
and stood for the enemy, who was about three 
leagues to leeward of me. At four o'clock I came 
up close to the enemy and renewed the attack. 
About a quarter before five she struck; when I 
tound she had fourteen killed, and thirty-two wound- 
ed. Our numbers are, the boatswain and thirteen 
killed, and the gunner and thirty-three wounded : 
the former and two seamen died on the 27th. I 
bare given my thanks to the officers and crew of his 
Majesty's 
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Majesty 8 0 for their firm and spirited Nan 


and T have great pleasure in acquainting heiß Ion | 


Ships with it. At nine o'clock the main-mast ofthe 
Minerva went away; at ene * mia en-musf fol 
Jowed it.“ i e 

Captain Hood rose, on this last action, higt 
in the estimation of bis sovereign and the publio 

It gave celebrity to his character, and placed bis 
merit as an officer above the common level. He 


was, in consequence, appointed, in August .196z, 


to command part of the squadron destined to convey 
the present queen to England. After the peace aſ 
Paris in 1763, he obtained a guardship at Portsmouth; 
and in 1766, soon after the usual period of-his 
command had elapsed, succeeded Sir Charles Saun- 
ders as the treasurer of Green wich-Hospital. 

On the prospect of hostilities with France, be 
saled from St. Helen's on the 8th of June 17780 in 
the Robust of 74 guns, being part of the grand 
Channel fleet under the comwand of Admiral Kep- 
pel. On the 28th they returned into port, with 'the 
French frigates Pallas and. Licorne, which had: been 
captared ; and they sailed again on Friday the 10th 
of July. The Brest fleet, consisting of thirty-two 
sail, five frigates and five gondolas, had also in the 
interim put to sea. After some days spent in ma- 
nœuvring, the action between the two fleets com- 
menced off Ushant on the 27th of July. The wind 
were constantly in the N. W. and S. W. sometimes 
blowing strong, and the French fleet being always 


to windward, kept aloof, The French began, their 
* fie 
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fre on the 27th upon the headtnost of Vice-Admirat 
Harland's division; and the two fleets, being on dif- 
ſerent tacks, passed very "near each other, engaging 
harply along the'whole line. Towards the close of 
day, the enemy formed their fleet again; a proceed. a 
ing which Admiral Keppel did not prevent, as he. 
conceived they meant handkomely to'meet him the 
next morning. He was, however, disappointed in 
this expectation, as they took the advantage of the 
night, and on the following: morning were out of 
sight. Captain Hood was stationed in the line, in 
the blue division, as second to its admiral, Sir Hugh 
palliser. The Robust, on the morninj of the 27th, 
had been ordered with other ships, Signal from 
the Victory, to chase to windward; and, during the 
subsequent action, she was rather severely handled 
by the enemy. A lafge shot went through the 
main- mast, two through the fore · mast, two struck 
the bowsprit, and one lightly \ wounded the mizen- 
mast. The main-topmast was shot in two or three 
places; the main-topsail-yard shot away; the ſore- 
topgallant- mast shot in two; the mizen yard received 
two shot, and besides she had received about four- 
teen shot under water, one of which being a forty- | 
eight pounder, rendered the situation of the crew' 
dangerous ; and it was eight o'clock in the evening” 
before they could stop the leak. The sails of the 
Robust were much cut ; most of the braces, bow- 
lines, and running rigging, with many of the lower 
and topmast yards, and two of the starboard lower- 
deck ports, were shot away. Natwithstanding, 
VV however, 
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however, that this ship was 80 mnch-gangmg 


was fought so judicjously, that only five men Were | 


killed and seventeen wounded. Captain Hood ze, 
turned with the fleet to Spithead on the 28th of Oc- 
tober, and did not go to sea again unf he ere 
an admimbe flag. - 4, wy 

The subsequent trials 0 hy: twa. commanten, 


Lord Keppel and. Sir. Hugh Palliser, and the part 
taken by Sir Alexander Hood on the occasion;/.dren 
upon him much popular dium at the time. He ae 
however, on the 26th of September 1780, appointed 


Rear-Admiral of the White ; and having, i in 1782, 
hoisted his flag on board the Queen, of go guns, be 
was appointed to command the ae con or larboard, 
division of the centre Squadron i in the grand fleet, 
which was sent under the command of Lord Howe 
to relieve Gibraltar. On the 19th of October, Lord 
Howe, having effected the object. of his. voyage, 
took the adyantage of a fair wind to re- pass the 
Streights. He was followed by the combined flect 
of the enemy, consisting of forty-six sail of the, line. 
The British fleet being formed to leeward to receive 
them, the enemy were left to take the distance at 
which they chose to engage, The French division 
commenced its cannonade about sun- set on the van 
and rear, the chief attack being on the latter, and the 
fire was soon commenced along the whole line, at a 
considerable distance, and with little effect. Jt was 
returned occasionally from the ships of the British 
fleet, as the nearer approach of the enemy afforded 
a favourable opportunity of making an impression 
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upon them: but, as the British commander had no 


orders to risk à general engagement, he kept his 
course all ane ” fall _ and thus the 2 
rated. ag $7 1 

The yeat . Ae Mais was 
chosen member for the borough of Bridgewater; and, 
on the 7th of May 1788; he was invested with the 
order of the Bath. At the time of the apprehended 
rupture with Spain, on the 12th of May 1790, Ad- 
miral Hood's flag was hoisted on board the London, 
of gs guns. On the 4th of July, he commanded - 
the van division of Admiral Barrington's fleet in Tor 
bay, with his flag on board the Victory, of 100 guns, 
On the ist of February 1793, Sir Alexander Hood 
was promoted to be vice-admiral of the red. During 
this year his flag continued on board the Royal 
George, with a command under Earl Howe in the 
Channel fleet. On the famous Ist of June, and on 
the preceding days, his ship was particularly distin- 
guished. She commenced the action on the 29th of 
May, and, during that on the ist of June, was ex- 
posed to an incessant cannonade. Sir Alexander, 
during the whole of this action, displayed in many 
instances his great skill and intrepidity, The fore- 
mast, with the fore and maintop mast, of the Royal 
George, were shot away, and she had twenty men 
killed, and seventy-two wounded. On his return, 
de was presented with the gold chain and medal, 
with the other flag- officers and captains of the vic- 
torious fleet, and was afterwards created Baron Brid- 


Dort. 
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His 


lis Lordship acquired fresh laurels off Loggt 


1797, it was conferred upon bis Lordship, who held 


and niece to the late Lord Viscount Cobham, By 


service under the Admirals Smith and Saunders, 


of him as their father, rather than as their superior of- 


contributed to raise their country to its present height ad 
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in June 1795, in an engagement between the flect 
he commanded and a fleet of the enemy. By a 
masterly m he took iti this affair wan 
of battle ships. | 
On the 315t of May 1796, Lord Bridport mal «af 
a peer of Great Britain ; and when Lord. Howe 
finally resigned the command of the Channel fleet, in 


it with great credit to himself and his country. 
His first wife was a daughter of the Rev. Dr. West, 


this marriage he became related to the Pitt and Ut 
tleton families. His lady dying in September 1782, co 


he was again married, on the 26th of June 1788, to 


Miss Bray, only daughter of the late Thomas Bray, WI 


Esq. of Edmonton. the 
Lord Bridport first learnt the principles of our naval Fit 


Those persons who served under his command speak 


ficer. His name will certainly pass down to posterity 
among the Howes, the Rodneys, the Ansons, the 
Russells, the Blakes, the Vincents, the Duncans, and 
the illustrious list of other naval heroes, who have 


of distinction and glory. went 
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THE MARAUIS op LANSDOWN. 


THE biography of an eqtinent tatebroan a 
decessarily be peculiarly interesting. It must in a 
great degree be the history of the times in which he 
fouriched. It must record the events which owe. 
their birth to his counsels or his authority. But it 
very rarely happens, as in the present instance, that 
those men whom nature has qualified for high and 
dignified stations exhibit in their personal character 
the pure and amiable affections, which, while they 
enbellish their private lives, administer health and 
consistency to their public virtues, 

The Marquis of Lansdown, the most considerable 
and enlightened statesman of his age, is descended in 
the male line from the house of Fitzgerald. Thomas 
Fitmaurice, first Earl of Kerry, the offspring of a 


junior branch of the Leinster family, married Anne, 


daughter of the celebrated Sir William Petty, Knt. 
professor of anatomy in the university of Oxford, and 
who was one of the founders and first fellows of the 
Royal Society.“ | 
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dir William Petty, the son of Anthony Petty, : a dothier: at \Row 
#3, in Hampshire, was educated at the grammar-school there, and 
vent to Paris to study anatomy. In 1647 he obtained a patent 
vom the parliament, for seventeen years, to teach the art of double 
ing. In 1648 he acted as deputy to Doctor Clayton, professor 
of anatomy at Oxford, obtained the degree of Doctor of Physic, and 
vas, in 165 1, elected professor of anatomy. He soon after went to 

:land, as physician to the army; and, in 1654, entered into a, 
contract 
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jesty George the Second, in 1753. The subpeet of 
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and the father of the present Marquis of Eansdown, 
was created Earl of Shelburne; - Viscount Fitz, 
maurice, and Baron Dunkerton, in Ireland, and 
Baron Wycombe, in Great Britain, by bis late Mu- 


these pages was created Marquis of Lansdott on 
the 30th of November, 1782. He bore a Gomthis- 
sion in the Guards early in life; and; during the 


seven- years war, served in Germany as a volunteer 


under the late Duke of Brunswick.*. n 

His Lordship was born in the same year as his pre- 
sent Majesty, and succeeded to his father's title iti 
May 1761. He was afterwards appointed aidzde- 
camp to the King, and his military has since kept 
pace with his political rank: in 1763 we find bim 


„c 


contract for regulating the admeasurement of forfeited lands, by 


which he gained a considerable sum. He was also appointed clerk 
of the council in that kingdom. He improved his fortune very 


much by the purchase of soldiers' debentures; was knighted by 


Charles the Second in 166r, and was one of the first members of 
the Royal Society. He invented, soon after, a double-botromed 
ship, which was tried and approved. It appears from his last will 
that he estimated his real estate at 6, 5ool. per annum; his personal 
estate at about 45, oool. and the improvements of his Irish property 
at 4,000]. per annum. He left, in all, to the amount of 15, 000l. 
a year, —A prodigious fortune acquired from so small a beginning! 
His writings on political economy, &c. are very numerous, carte 
and valuable. J 
At the battle of Campen, and on other occasions, his Lordship 
evinced great personal courage. This quality afterwards served him 
when, in 178 7, he was constrained to fight a duel with Colone! 
Fullarton, for words spoken in his place in parliament. _ 


> nie 


THE MARGU1S' os LAnsDown: | | 
John Fitzmaurice, the second son by this marriage; | 
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died to be a major-goneral ; in 177 a lieutenant- 
m, | general ; and in 1788 he nn. W 
tz British army. aan; di, bist 2 zl l ele 
nd It was probably owing to ad anda ES 
u. de bad cultivated with: the late Eari of Chatham; that 
obe became attached to the party of that great tates- 
on mas; an attachment no les credilable. o tbeit 
is: WM talents and integrity than useful and boncuralile to 
he WY their country. He was sworn first Lord af Trade 
er, ind a Privy-Counsellor an the 16th of April 1768, 
de day on which: Lord Bute's ———— uo 
e. Lay to that of Mr. George Grenville. 

in On the 30th July 1766, he was apgoinied, in Me: 
je: WY Pitt's administration, one of his Majesty's principal 


xcretaries of state, upon the tesignation of the Duke 
of Richmond. He immediately took an efficient 
part in the administration, at that time denomĩnated 
Lord Chatham's Ministry, the ostensible head of 
which was the present Duke of Grafton. The Earl 
of Chatham, however, who held the office: of lord 
privy-seal, was known to be the actual director of its 
counsels, During this period the late venetable and 
respected Camden held the great seal, the first Earl of 
Northington was president of the priry-eouncil, and 

the Marquis of Granby had the command of the 
army, The executive power was never wielded: by 
men who possessed more ability and independence: 
but they bad to encounter the extensies infloence of 
the Rockingham party whom they had displaced. 
That party had acquired popularity from the repeal 
of the stamp act and the restoration of harmony an 
1799-1800. P confidence 
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confidence to America; they :bad-avowed-themwglts 


the determined enemies of favouritism and sechet in- 5 
fluence, at that time held in universal dread n, - 
detestation ; and as it was notorious that Lord ue, Wi 
who had retired from/power-in:'1768, still preveryed * 
his influence over the party who succeeded bim under 1 


Mr. George Grenville, the nation was naturally dis 
posed to suspect that the new administration was sub- 
ject to the same controul. The event justiſied these 
fears; for, notwithstanding the proſessed intlepen- 
dence of the ministry, and their aversion th tht 
schemes and measures of what was denominated tbe 10 
Scotch faction, yet such was their want of coherence 
and union in parliament, that they found themgelyes 


ma 
equally unable to resist the intrigues of favouritism in ng 
the cabinet, and the influence of the Nane _ 
party in the House of Commons, ba 91 ah 50 


Could these two great parties, headed by the Mar. the 
quis of Rockingham and the Earl of Chatham, have 
been persuaded to form a vigorous and well-cenert- Wl |. 
ed combination against the increasing'influenge which WM A 
they both dreaded, the dangerous faction could never 
have prevailed. But, though no expedient-for-ths WW | 
purpose was left untried by the friends of both and f 
by all the best patriots in the country, their efforts Wl... 
were unfortunately ineffectual; Had this union been 
accomplished, we should not, probably, at this di 
have to lament the separation of America. be 
right assumed by the British parliament to tax be 
colonies was never admitted either by the Marquis 0 
— or the Earl of Chatham, but was mos 
rr 8 
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grenuously denied and resisted by them, from” the 
origin to the termination of the subsequent contest. 

The dispute with America would therefore hever 
have originated with men, ho held in superstitious 
reverence wise and liberal maxims of policy, which 
vere grossly violated by the — and r at 
tempt to tax the colonies. ; 

As no means could be — * * hin e 
lar leaders, the new administration had but a short 
eristence. The Earl of Chatham was the first who. 
resigned, avowing as his reason, in the House of 
Lords, that © his measures were counteracted by a 
wret influence behind the throne, more-powerful than 
majesty itself.“ Lord Shelburne: soon followed, hay- 
ing been thwarted in his design to relieve the Corsi- 
cans, who were then making brave and laudable exer- 
tions under Paoli, their leader, for the restoration of 
their liberties. The Duke of- Graſton and the Mar- 
quis of Granby were the only patriotic members of 
the cabinet who retained their places, a citeumstance 
which exposed them to the derte Wenne and 
myectives of Junius. ä | 

From this period till the year 170 * we and the Earl 
of Shelburne in honourable opposition to all the mea- 
mres of government, preserving a consistency and 
uniformity of principle highly creditable to his poli- 
tical character. From 1770 to 1782 was certainly 
the most brilliant period of his public life. Among 
the measures of. great public importance which he 
reprobated, was the decision of the House of Come 
mons upon the legal and constitutional return of 

. Mr. 
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Me: Wilkes to represent the county of MiddleWhin 
parliament. “ He opposed the power assertedby'the 
two Houses, in the case of the printers, to punſal bj 
fine and imprisonment in tascs where they theme 
were aceusers, judge, and jury, without a trial iu the 
regular course: of law by a jury of their peers; H: 
exposed the folly and wickedness of the Am,, 
war through every stage of its progress. Hemel 
the inocreasing influence of the crown, and the er. 
mous additions to the public debt. He 8uggeattd aq 
inquiry into the public expenditure, and propos un 
abolition of useless places and of unnecessary expeidoes 
in various departments of the state, and brought for- 
ward various motions which tended to establish a mt 
rigid system of public economy. During this period 
no question of importance was agitated in parliament 
in which the Earl of Shelburne did not take u leading 
part, and always on the patriotic or popular side. 

The death of the Earl of Chatham placed him at 
the head of his political connection, which, indeed, 
prior to that event, had begun to be distinguished by 
the denomination of the Shelburne party, and already 
united, among other eminent personages, the Duke, 
of Grafton, Earl Camden, Mr. Dunning, Col. Bart, 
and Mr. Alderman Townsend; inconsideruble in 
point of er but dere in i 8 


- * He the adopted a spirited line of conduct, i in 170,081 2 
troduction of a bill for the repeal of the Corporatlan "and Ter 
Acts; and, on 116 leah, be projined with ng 
Richmond, and other lords g | © ©: "nv" 
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quence, and popularity. In 1780 this party was te- 
;nforced by the then untried | pawerspfthis-prezent 
minister, who, to the hereditary influence ofa: great 


name, joined the ee he ee eee bY 


traordinary talents, iy 94h 2 

On the is of Lord North, i in- pe e 
long- desired union of che Rockingham and  Shel- 
burne parties actually took place ; and un administra- 
tion was formed which united the patriotiain, virtue, 
and ability of these two powerful interests- The 
Marquis of Rockingham was placed at the hend of 
the Treasury, and Lord John Cavendish of the E. 
cbequer; Mr. Fox, appointed seeretary of state, was 
the efficient minister; Lord Keppel was placed at 
the head of the Admiralty ; the Duke of Richmond 
at that of the Ordnance ; and General Conway had 
the command of the army; the Earl of Shelburne 
accepted the management of the foreign department, 
for which he was certainly. the best qualified of any 
person in Europe; Earl Camden was made president 
of the council; the Duke of. Grafton, privy-eeal; 
Mr. Dunning was created Lord Ashburton, and ap- 
pointed chancellor of the Dutchy Court of Lancaster; 
and Lord Thurlow was permitted to retain the great- 
Kal, which he had obtained during the former admi- 
nistration, The Rockingham party had a majority 
of voices, the first six members having acted in des 
mison during the time they had been in opposition. 
Mr. Burke, Colonel Barre, and the rest of the leading 


characters in the two Houses of Parliament, filled tlie 


kcandary offices, If ever there was u party of poli- 
Ps tical 
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tical men which derived its strength from the fee. Wl + 
ings and support of the country at large, it ws th |; 
administration. Ambassadors or pacific intimatom Wl » 
were immediately dispatched to the various European h 
courts. The Duke of Portland and General Fu. 
patrick were sent with powers to tranquillizeJreland. WF e. 
Useless places, the salaries of which amounted to up- 
wards of seventy thousand pounds a year, were abo- 21 
lished. Persons holding offices under government I g 
were deprived, by act of parliament, af the right d t 
voting or interfering in elections. Contractors were WI w 
rendered ineligible to sit or vote in the Hoe of Ml of 
Commons, Projects of parliamentary reſorm ver t 
framed with the best omens of success, and an in- G 
quiry instituted into tbe state of the representatio 8M nm 
of the people. All this was done in the short pace ab 
of three months ! . 20 m 
The most fatal calamity that could fall upon the ar 
country at such a moment blasted these fair and pro- dc 
mising expectations. The death of the Marquis ol ve 
Rockingham dissolved the union on which thepeo-W A 
ple had placed their unbounded confidence, ad te of 
current of reformation was instantly stopped. Def, 
appointed that the Duke of Portland was not placed th: 
at the head of the Treasury, Mr. Fox, Lord Keppeh i ne 
and Lord John Cayendish, immediately resigned ther the 
situations, and were immediately followed by M th: 
Burke and all the principal leaders of that party i H 
both Houses of Parliament. The Earl of Shelburoqg tia 
was placed by the King, whose confidence he be of 


particularly secured, at the head of the Treagury, | 
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the room of the Marquis of Rockingham ;, Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt succeeded Lord John Cavendish as chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; - Lord Howe. was placed at the 
head of the Admiralty in the rom of Lord Keppel; 
and Lord Grantham and Lord een, appoint= | 
ed secretaries of state. 

The new administration vii accused of 
an intention of continuing the American war, on the 
ground that they were willing to grant every thing 
the Americans . demanded- short of independence, 
without the full and unconditional acknowledgment, 
of which, it was well known, peace could not be ob- 
tained, The acknowledgment of it on the part of 
Great Britain was, therefore, nothing more than ad- 
mitting in words what was possessed in fact, and 
about which it would have been the very consum- 
mation of national folly, to have wasted more blood 
and treasure. However, this imputation was soon 
done away by a peace with all the powers with whom ' 
we were at war, and by the acknowledgment of 
American independence, which . the eng 
of the preliminary articles. . 

It was farther objected against * ieee 7 
that it was not sincere in pursuing its plan of parlia- 
mentary refarm and the proposed retrenchments of 
the public expenditure. - But when it is recollected 
that the latter measure was first introduced into the 
House of Commons by Colonel Barre, the confiden-" 
tal friend of the new minister, who represented one 


of his Lordsbip's boroughs, and that it was supported 
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| . \ 
dit must be given bim for the honourable intention 
on that important subject. With respect to ti par 
he took in the reform of the representation: be h. 
not, like the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Pitty gien 
a solemn pledge to the public, by placing himadlf at 
the head of any of the reforming societies ; not did 
he originolly propose the measure to either Hou cf 
Parliament. He has, however, always proſtased his 
conviction of the necessity of that reform,” and{ bis 
most intimate friends haye been the foreman an al 
occasions to promote its success. +64) 
The period of Lord Shelburne's administration, 
which was only nine months, including the po- 
gation of parliament, allowed him no time to effect 
more than he actually did accomplish. 1 An 
The unnatural and disgraceful coalition whieh tant 
place at this time, between the Rockingham party und 
those who held the reins of government from the te- 
signation of Lord Chatham's administration o the 
year 1782, under Lord North, ſorming a congidemble 
majority of the members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Ear] of Shelburne and his newly-forwed 
ministry were compelled to regign in December 
1783.* Mr. Fox, Lord John Cayendish, and L 
— now n their former places . the 
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of Commons, which bad passed a vqte of drr 
treaty of peace, and resigned his place to his K 
said, however, that a little relaxation in his principles and 
' would have enabled him to pregerye his widjority ; but tip b 0 
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Duke of Portland. was plased at the head of the 
Treasury; General Conway at that of the army; 
Lord North was made secretary of state; Lord Stor. 
mont, president of the council ; Lord Carlisle, privy- 
al; and Lord Loughborough was put at the head 

of a commission for holding the great sel. 
The Earl of Shelburne now became the head of a 
new opposition, which united his qwn immediate 
connections with a few of the Rockingbam party 
not included in the coalition, and the whale of that 
description of politicians who are distinguished by 
the appellation of the King's friends. 
Ta, secure a majority in both Houses, the coalition 
neither courted popularity nor paid great deference 
to the ſeelings of the court. A hill was brought into 
parliament for yesting the management of the whole 
concerns of the East India Company, and the govern» 
ment of India, in seyen cammissjaners and nine sub- 
commissioners, to be elected perjodically by the House 
of Commons. This measure, it was easily perceived, 
wopld take the whole patronage of India out of the 
hands of the Crown, and deprive the Company itself 
of the management af its own concerns, while it 
tended to throw such a weight of influence into the 
scale of the existing ministry, as would enable their 
majority to appoint the East India cominissioners, and 
the East India oommissionera, in return, to elect the 
majority of the House of Commons} The Crown 
and the people ſelt, therefore, an equal interest in 
n and, n | 
4 uss 
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Heuse of Lords, after having passed the Rob of 
Commons, his Majesty suddenly dismissed bis win | 
sters! 12 
At this eventful. period the. whole e locked 
up to the Marquis of Lansdown, expecting that be 
would re- assume the reins of government; but when 
the new administration was announced, no incon- 
siderable degree of surprise was occasioned in the 
nation, to find that Mr. William Pitt, who had been 
chancellor of the Exchequer during the administra- 
tion of his Lordship, and who was then only in the 
four-and-twentieth year of his age, was appointed 
first lord of the Treasury as well as chancellor-of the 
Exchequer; and that the Earl of Shelburne, who 
took the lead in the opposition to the coalition 
administration, was entirely excluded from da new 
arrangements! 0 
This circumstance has been attributed to bis 0 hivin 
declined the responsibility of an administration ſotm- 
ed in opposition to the sense of that part of the House 
of Commons which still adhered to tlie dismigged 
party; a difficulty which could only be surmounted 
by a dissolution of parliament ; others, however, at- 
tribute his being passed over to some jure 
of Mr. Pitt. | n 40,98 
His Lordship is said to have called the new mivigtry 
a rope of sand; and having, moreover,'a very lender 
opinion of their talents, he did not choose to risk his 
own great popularity by a connexion with hem. 
The coalition. which formed it was also, in- ma 
2 | respects, 
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respects, as monstrous as that headed by Mr. Fox 
and Lord North, which had just been driven from 
power. His Lordship continued, however, for some 
years ON good terms with the new ministry ; and, be- 
sides receiving for himself the titles of Marquis of 
Lansdown and- Earl of Wycombe, he obtained a 
well-carned provision for Colonel _ 228 some 
other of his friends. | 

The Marquis of Lanai now retired wv" the 


enjoyments of private life at his country-mansion, in 


the style of a country-gentleman, The commence- 
ment of the present war, and the important events 
of the French revolution, first drew him from his 
retreat. Of this unfortunate contest, he has uni- 
formly denied the justice and the necessity, in its 
origin as well as in every stage of its progress. He 
has, in consequence, acted for several years in deci- 
dire hostility to the ministry and their measures; 
and, though he still keeps aloof from the party of 
Mr. Fox, yet their political opinions and ne 
appear to coincide. 

As a statesman, the Marquis of Lansdown is uni- 
versally acknowledged to possess first-rate qualities. 
As a senator, he is the most interesting and ſascinat- 
ing speaker in the Upper House, and is second to 
no one in the force of his arguments and in the 
poignancy of his satire; and his speeches abound 
with proofs of deep inſormation. Though in the 
sixty. fourth year of his age, he retains all the energy, 
the wit, and the acuteness of penetration, which 


—— — — 


* In person, be has often been admired for the dignity of his 
; deportment 
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In domestic life, his Lordship's favourite pumuin 
— always been architecture and the maguiſieent 
embellishment of his houses. His palace in Bette. 
ley-Square is esteemed one of the most elegant 
and sumptuous in Great Britain. AM the eeilings 
are painted by Cipriani, and the collection of pant 
ings and other decorations are by the greatest 


masters; and such is the fondness of the owner fot 


this kind of excellence, that artists of various de 
scriptions are always employed about the ang 
making additions and improvements. 

His library is a chefd cuvre. It is one bunded 
and ten feet in length, and ornamented with the 
most valuable Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman 8 
tues. The ceiling is painted by Cipriani from the 
antiquities found in Herculaneum. The collection 


of books is worthy of this magnificent apartment, 


and honourable to the taste of the owner, It con- 


sists of about ten thousand volumes of the most valu · 


able books, in all languages, which are arranged in 
a classical and scientific manner. It is most oom. 
_ and _ A Ex. in n extent of „ . 


K 


deportment and the Wee of his coumtenance. ' Many per- 
sons have conceived that a strong general likeness existed between 
him and the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth ; there is, doubtles, 
more expression and force in the features of the Marquis. He 
has for many years been a martyr to repeated attacks of the gout; 
but these have not diminished his flow of spirits and his attach» 
ment to books and the arts, 


eolleetion 


have so eminently distinguished him throdþWiths 
whole of his brilliant and honourable carecrio bs 
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collection, and as containing every work which has 

been published in France and England on 1 : | 

ject of the Frenoh revolution ; 
His Lordship's first wiſe was the Atighterios ths 

late Earl Granville, by whom he has only one son 

living, viz. the present Earl of Wycombe, a patriotic 

member of parliament for the-borough of High W y- 

conibe. His second lady was Lady Louisa Fitzpa- 

trick, sister to the presont Earl of Octory and the 

Dowager Lady Holland, mother to the present 

Lord Holland, by whom he has another son, Lord 

John Henry Petty, now in the 22d year of his age. 
This distinguished nobleman possesses the. im- 

mense fortune acoumulated by his great- gtandſather, 

and he has always expended it with princely libera - 

lity.* He is a most generous patron oſ the arts and 

literature, and many instances might be enumerated 

of his bounties to deserving and distressed men of 

letters. Few characters in the political walks of. liſe 

have maintained that consistency of conduct and 

principle which has marked the life of this illustrious 

personage; but, as it is the fate of all great men to 

have powerſul rivals and enemies, he has not been 

exempted from his share of their-1mpotent reproach. 

His patriotic conduct during the American war; his 

necessary peace of 1783; his- subsequent submis- 

Sion to a decision of the House of Commons; his 

manly ot rn a war which TEE the =y 
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existence of the country ; his able speeches in pu- 


liament, during a. period of forty-one years g a 
munificence in his own elegant pursuits4:| will he. 
come his faithful eulogium when the senseleasthr. 


bulency and calumny of e are n 8.1 2 
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BX-CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER of unn, 
W 0. 


. THIS gentleman i is che grandson of Jobe Parnell 
* one of the Judges of the court of King's 
in Ireland, whose brother was Dean Paraell;:the 
celebrated author of the Hermit. l has 
The honour of a baronetage was conferted upon 
this gentleman's father by his present Majesty,Ng- 
vember 3d, 1766: the title descended to, Sir John 
about the year 1783. Soon after this, gentleman 
attained the age of manhood, he was returned to 
serve in the Irish parliament for Queen's county. 
In the administration of Lord Carlisle, Sir John 
Parnell was appointed one of the commissioners af 
customs and excise; and as such offices did not 
exclude gentlemen from the parliament. of the sister 
kingdom, Sir John continued to give his assistance 
to the administration in the Irish senate 
His high character in parliament attracted, the 
especial notice of government, and in 1786 Sir Jobs 
succeeded Mr, Forster in the important office, of 
chancellor of the Exchequer, under the administi- 
. tion 


SIR JOHN PARNELL= 223 
tion of the late Duke of Rutland; and continued in 
the industrious discharge of the duties of this station 
ſor a period of thirteen years, under the successive 
administrations of the Duke of Rutland, Marquis of 
Buckingham, Earl Westmoreland, and R 1 
william. 6.0 s 

This gendem; is an instance that perseverance 
and industry, without extraordinary brilliancy of ta- 
lents, will enable e to ths highest offices 
of the state. FAR 

When the Aubert e of an incorporatitig 
legislative union between Great Britain and Ireland 
was introduced into the Irish parliament, Sir John 
Parnell was disinterestedly against the adoption, or 
even introduction, of the measure; and preferring 
the sacrifice of his place to that of his principles, he 
resigned it at a period when the emoluments 
amounted to at least £3500 per annum. 

He is more than fifty years of age, is married, and 
has several children ; his principal country residence 
is at Bathleague, 'near Maryborough, in Queen's 
county. Upon the death of a near relation, in the 
year 1796, he succeeded to one of the most beau- 
tiful and highly- cultivated estates in Ireland, called 
Avon-Dale, in the county of Wicklow, for many 
years possessed by that amiable and much-valued 
character, the late Samuel Hayes, Esq. who, dying 
without issue, bequeathed this small estate, for many 
years the constant care, delight, and pride of his 
life, to his m. Gs the. present Sir John : 
Parnell, W.Y. 
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spirits, and he died of a broken heart i in n c 


respectable dissenting academies in this ch 
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/ +2 >qrieqaiae") 
THE 0 of. the 2 neee 
young person, and of a retired dispositian, 
entitled to a place among the public charge 
this country, being well known as a man af len 
but more particularly as a poet; His poem, Jani ef 
Arc, was written by him at an earlier petiod thay 
Lucan wrote his Pharsalia. Like the Roman pa, 
too, the author i is a strenuous assertor of kbertyy/ | 
Mr. Robert Southey was born at Bristol, August 
the 12th, 1774, His father was a linen - drapet in 
that town, a man who had been $0 accustomed t6 
regulate his motions by the neighbouring clock, that. 
the clock might at length (s0 punctual were his | 
movements) have been regulated by him. He was bor 
also extremely fond of the e ng its 4 Ser! 
ments, . cor 
Notwithstanding the extreme . of Ms. 
Southey the elder, he was like many ottier:worthy 
men unfortunate ; his misfortunes preyed upon bis 


of embarrassments. 3 bn Ws! 
At six years of age, young \Bouthey' went to dle 

school kept by Mr. Foot at Bristol, which is mow 

ably managed by Mr. Estlin, and is one of the mos} 


At the death of Mr. Foot be was removed % Cars ve 
ton, near Bath. He left Carston ben he was eit Bl tho 
years of age. The re- visiting of this place gase bin 8 


to ome of those ben axpromecd in Ae 
poem, entitled ee pudlished in a volume 
printed in 1798, 
and his friend Robert Lovel. n git at wand NN BEN 
He continued at u day. school in Briztot till he was 
thirtcen years of age, and wrote rhymes when he was 
but ten. He was also taught hy Bis aunt to relies 
Shakspeare and Beaumont and Fletcher. For one 
year he was under a clergyman: who:jtaught a select 
number of pupils for a ſew hours in the morning. 
At fourteen he was removed to Westminster- School. 
At this school he continued, in the practice of the 
public schools, to write bad Latim verses; his Eng. 
lish verses were more decent, and indicated. that ban 
author might, in future liſe, reach. excellence. 
Mr. Southey was entered at Baliol College, Oh 
ord, in November 1792. His turn of mint! as 
serious, his affections were ardent, | and he became. a. 
convert to the theories of the republican. Ia; the 
dummer of this year he became acquainted; with Mr. 
Coleridge, at that time a student of Jesus“ College, 
Cambridge, and who was then on à visit to a friend 
at Oxford, Coleridge, no less than Southey, pos- 
essed a strong passion ſor poetry. They, commen- 
ced, like two young poets, an enthusiastic.friendship,; 
and, in connection with- a few others, struck out a, 
plan for settling in America, and for having all 
things in common. This scheme they called Panti-, ; 
weracy, of which, however visionary, it may; be. 
thought by some, Southey long approved the theory. 
Southey first became OO An Loyel in 
1299-1800. 1798. 
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1793. The three young poctical friend Lone, 
Southey, and Coleridge, married three sistis 
they is attached to domestic life, and, fortuuati 
Was very happy in his matrimonial connectioh fe 
married in November 1795, just before he Jeſt Ng. 
land to accompany his uncle to Spain ace 
He continued abroad six months.. „ 
Of his religious sentiments we shall say but lille. 
Poets are often the children of fancy rather than u 
reason; and, whether they are Deists, 1ang 
Calvinists, correct inquirers will not 
judgments by the writings of poets. It seems bew. 
ever, Southey was once a Deist; then he became 
Socinian ; though several sentiments contained in 
the Joan of Arc are scarcely reconcileable withiſhe 
belief of a Socinian, Whatever his religious pen 
sions, however, may be, he is tolerant in principle, 
and destitute of bigotry ; be shuns close argument, 
and professes to know little of metaphysios. What- f. 
ever his opinions may be for the time, he never-ean- 
ceals them, and is cautious that other people aha I oe 
not mistake them. n im 
All bis intellectual ee he proſcsbes b def 
owe to his mother's uncle, chaplain to the facto ut * 
Lisbon, a man of a most excellent character, of Bu. 
whom Mr. Southey always speaks with that sense a n. 
gratitude which argues a good heart, It was with An. 
this gentleman that Mr. Gouthey nm Thi 
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| Upon his return to England Me. Southey W ord; 
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It is in the closet where wre sbould contemplate 
such a character as Robert Southey- We must not 
jook for great vortety of ibeidents in the story of 
a young man, 'now only twenty five years of age, 
immersed in reading, and imf passionatel) attached to 
poetry. We will then lob with a short account of 
his writings. _ {ey Ianto di 
In the year 17985 be pabpcbed his brit volume of 
poems, in connection with his friend Robert Lovel, 
the former assutding the name of Moschus, the latter 
of Bion. Without noticing any particular blemisbes 
that maturer judgment would have corrected, some 
of which, in subsequent volumes, have beet correct. 
ed, it may be proper, im general, to say, that the 
connets to Ariste are pretty; and the Rettospect and 
Ode to Romance have considerable merit: On read- 
ing the poems of Robert Lovel, "We admirers of 
poetry will lament his early death. His sonnets to 
Happiness and Fame are particularly excellent. 
In the year 1796 Mr. Southey publisbed his Joan | 
of Arc, an epic poem, in ten books. It would 'be 
improper to inquire into its particular beauties and 
defects here. If examined by the rules laid down | by 
Aristotle for the epic, it will be foung defective. 
But, it might be asked, are Aristotle's the inyariable 
rules for the epic ? Are they to be the eternal lay 7 
And has no other poet ventured to go against them ? 
These are questions not to be urg ged bere. Withou 
pretending to fix the character 19518 of Are by the 
ordinary rules of the exe, Without i inquiring 1 into the | 
ruth of the theblogy, of the Justice of the 1 representa- 
2 2 tions, 
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tions, v we consider the Joan of Arc to poyonti t 
beauties that cannot fail to please all the Iven | 
poetry; and, provided they, do not forget \theyare/ 
reading the writings of a mere poet (for the pet 
ways claimed the power of raising spirits, 'conjuling 
up visions, or making gods and:goddesses; and een 
devils, at his pleasure), they may justly be delighted 
with the simplicity and richness of the .descriptighs, 
the harmony of the numbers, the amiable; gpirit=of 
benevolence, and the love of en en 
in Joan of Arc. 1 
This poem (rarpilaing as it may be thougbt) v 
written, Mr. Southey tells us in his preſace, in d 
weeks. Whatever, thereſore, its faults. may be 
(though haste, simply considered, is never allowed 
by strict criticism to be an apology for-negligenee), 
when it is recollected, that it was the almost exten- 
poraneous production of a young man; writing ſor 
bread, great allowances will be made; though, in- 
deed, before it was brought into its present shape, 
it underwent more than ordinary correction, and u 
twice written over again. The verse is heroie or 
iambic verse, of ten syllables, without rhyme; called 
by us blank verse, and is, generally speaking, excel- 
lent of its kind. The second edition e two 
elegant volumes. — TA) 
| The next volume of poems ek bs Southes, 
contains the productions of very distant petiods 
They possess different degrees of merit; for, where 
a person writes with that uncommon rapidity, with 
which Mir. Southey composes, he will not always 
write 


| 


- 


. like himself. The Triumpb of Woman is a fine 
The sonnets on the Slave- Trade breathe 

2 benevolence,” and do-the author great Honour. 
The lyrie poems, thougb possessed of a good deal 
of the fire of poetry, are yet defective in many of 
those qualities required of that most polished and 
useful, though difficult, species of poetry, by which 
Mr. Southey has thought proper to denominate 
them, lyric, | Some af them should tather have ' 
been called copies of verses, a name commonly given 
to little pieces written on the spur of the moment, 
and reducible to no distinet elass. Mau v is a _y : 
affecting narrative, and-justly admired, - «hh 

In the year 1799 he published REY volume of 
poems with this motto: | 


The better please, r N Tack no more. 
| 'SPENSER. 
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These are, ſor the most part, of the story or bal- 
lad kind, and imitative of the style of the old English 
ballads, Of this number are, the Complaints of the 
Poor, the Cross-Roads, the Sailor who had served in 
the Slave-Trade, '\&t! This volume also contains 
the Visions of tbe Maid of Orleans, in three books, 
which composed the ninth book of the first edition 
of Joan of Arc, and formed what Mr. Southey called 
the original sin of the poem. Considered as mere 
poetry, these three books possess many beauties. 

Another volume of poems has since made its ap- 
pearance, entitled, Tux 'Annvat Ax THor oer, of 
which Mr. Southey wrote a great part. It is a mis · 
cellaneqQus composition, though entirely poetical, and 
Q3 | written 
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written by different authors. The other 
are, Mr. Taylor of Norwich, Mr. Charles Nend, 
Mrs, Opie, Mr. George Dyer, Mr. Joseph Oe, 
Mr. Charles Lamb, the late Mr. Robert Tant. 
Mr. A. S. Cottle, *. n. Day, and.. 
Beddoes. ett 1 452"! 51, A. 
In the year 1801 Mr. Southey: gave to the pute 
his poem entitled Thalaba, or the Destropere he 
merits of this work are of no common class; and be 
peculiarities, which some critics may call blemighes, 
are by others styled beauties. Like all the grodug- 
tions of its author, it bears some marks of negligence 
and haste, but its grand features bear, unqueniti- 
ably, the stamp of genius. „ tight 
The only prose work written by Mr, Souther 
comprehends his travels, entitled, Letters written dur 
ing a short Residence in Spain and Portugal. 
T be most curious part of this work relates tithe 
Spanish and Portuguese poetry. In all countries 
Mr. Southey properly observes, the era of genius 
* has preceded that of taste; and taste has not get 
* been reached by the Spanish and Portuguese poets.” 
Genius they have undoubtedly possessed,. as may be 
seen in the La Hermosura de Angelica, an here 
poem, by Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, of which, r. 
Southey has given a fair and large specimen; and 
the Lusiad, of which we have an English translation, 
by Mr. Mickle. The Diana of George of Mougte- 
mayer, from the beautiful specimen given by M 
Southey, proves the author to have been a man gn 
elegant fancy. But the characters of the Spaniats 
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and Portugues are strongly marked by extravagance 
and superstition, and 6078 their poetry. Yet, all 
things considered, more particularly the tervors of 
their government, and the gloominess of their reli- 
gion, we are rather surprised that the Spaniards and 
Portuguese Should, have done so much, even in 
poetry, than that they have not done more. And 
their poetical compositions, amidst much futility and 
extravagance, contain many things that the curious 
will like to perusc, and en the n 
fail to admire. 1480 cal 

Mr. Southey, with a very 1 * 
some time ago announced his intention of publishing 
by subscription, a complete edition of the Works of 
the unfortunate Chatterton, with his Life; the profits 
of which are to be appropriated - to the relief of his 
sister. In his proposals be alluded, with some de- 
gree of severity, to the conduct of the Reverend Sir 

Herbert Croft 5 who, with at least equal intemper- 
ance, replied to Mr, Southey through the medium uf 
the Gentleman's Magazine for February 1800. A 
rejoinder from Mr. Southey was published in the 
Monthly Magazine for April of the same year. 

Mr. Southey's benevolent intentions were not very 
warmly seconded by the public in the first instance, 
but we learn with pleasure that they are still likely 
to be effectual. The undertaking reflects the high- 


est honour upon the heart of its projector; aud we 

have no doubt that the execution of the task, in which 

he has 80 zealously volunteered his services, will be 

no less creditable to his talents, - 9 E, R; 
Q 4 
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DR. PATRICK. DUIGENAN«u dj. 


THIS gentleman is a most interesting bude 
the speculative and philosophie reader. His id 
not so much of a novel as of an ebsolete est ie, 
from some strange combination of cireumshe 
some odd admixture of ingredients in his tener. 
ture, he seems capable of feeling no Sentiment, o 
uttering no thought, but those which Woti e 
befitted a monkish polemic bf three chte bit, 
His very language and look partake of this com. 
plexion of mind; and one might know, efther fom 
his diction or his face, that be was designed for Wine 
of those ages which are gone by, where the'religion 
Zealot evinced the purity of his faith by the 'T6illiies 
of his language, and displayed the Cbristiam ehrt 
of his heart by intolerance and persecutiom ! 

Of the family from which Dr. Patrick Dulghtii 
descended nothing is generally known; but; fem 
the very sound of the name, it is obvious it most 
have been perfectly Irish; nor would it be rash"to 
infer, that it must have been Catholic as well as 
Irish. For, though there are considerable numbers 
of that name in the country, yet not in one instance 
of one hundred is it found to designate a protestant 
or a Sectary. It is among the felicities of the Do- 
tor, therefore, that bis talents and his virtues ate not 
obscured by the splendour of ancestry, and that his 
strong attachment to the establisbed church and 
Protestant ascendancy e cannot be attributed to ear) 
prejudice. * 
| Dr. 
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Dr. Duigenaty was educated at the Uaiversity 
of Dublin, in which? be is said originally to have 
entered a sizan His industry was suecessivelg re- 
warded with-a scholarship and ſellowship; but wWhe- 
ther it was that he did not at that time ſeel the game 
affection. for the church which he has sc Mmani- 
fested, or that he had a stronger predileatĩou ſor a 
life of contestithan of peace, he obtained leave to 
study law rather than take orders. He continued 
one of the tma;day-ftilowy who along are permitted 
in Dublin College by its statutes, until Mr. Hely 
Hutchinsom was appointed provost. On the acces- 
sion of that gentleman to the government of the 
university, Dr. Duigenan conceiyed ſor him the 
most invincible antipatbye it appeared in every act, 
and pervaded the hole tenor of bis conduct. 
Whatever might. have been the demerits of Mr. 
Hutchinson, he hade st least the praise of being a 
gentleman -bighly polished, of an elegant mind, and 
considerable aequitements in; polite literature. These 
qualities, however, were not fitted to mitigate the 
fierce dislike: which the Doctor. had conceived of his 
new head, and be - accordingly preferred quitting 
the college on the first opportunity, to paying. an 
unwilling obedience to the man be hated. The 
Doctor, however, did not recede in silence from his 
antagonist; he published a tract entitled Lachryme 
Academice, in which be attacked the provost with 
the most violent invective; and he sought, and it 
1s said obtained, an opportunity of giving him the 
grosscst personal insult. The provost passed over 

| both 
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both with great 8 and the anger: n 
enemy expired from want of fire to feed itiidutt \, 
After Dr. Duigenan's retirement 
he retained bis place of lecturer in cirib / lat uni 
some time afterward was appointed an 'ecoledinntica] 
judge. His adherence to the old high. churö g- 
ciples finally procured him a seat in parlidnwent, 
when the increasing liberality of public ſeing made 
it likely that those principles might need an atvoeate 
to support them. Sent to the senstd % Ulerical 
influence, Dr. Duigenan has never ſorgeittbn what 
be owes to his patrons, nor has he at e te 
omitted an occasion of inculeating; on dhe D 
and on the public, the virtues, the pquert an the 
loyalty of the clergy, of of holding dut»poparyand 
sectaries as the enemies of God and off rig 
moral duty and of good government. It is unt ouly 
against papists and sectaries, as such, that the wa 
tic eloquence of Dr. Duigenan is qiteoted z the 
Irish as distinguished from the British settler, and 
their descendants in Ireland, are equally, at times, 
the smarting victims of his tongue; even a nume 
sounding like that of an Irishman, or an lia C 
tholic, furnishes a theme ſor the parliamentary in- 
vective of the learned Doctor. The unfortunate 
name of Keogh, which belonged to a man some 
time active in the cause of emancipation and reſorm, 
bas more than once been pronounced by Dy B- 
trick Duigenan in a manner and a tone, which 
while it entertamed a senate, _ his Oy 


and scorn for Irish gutturals. 1 1::3880% 
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t would be ding great io justice to this learned 
gentleman to insinuate that he is an indoleènt senator, 
except when the concerns of the church call for his 
exertions ; the ſaet is, he is one of the most zealous 
cupporters of the Iris administration, and the most 
levoted enemyſof sedition in every form but it 
must be acknowledged; that his / powert are most 
happily raised chen the interests of the clergy c- 
bine with the safety of the state, and When he la- 
bours at once for: God. and ſor his country. Hence 
it is, that he calls forth his finest figures, aud flames 
with most heat, when he opposes such a man as Mr. 
Grattan, who so mistakingly would engraſt religious 
freedom on civil liberty. Indeed, against such men 
3 Mr. Grattan, the Doctor delights to pit himself. 
Even when that gentleman had retired from parlia- 


ment, his address to his constituents, and some 


other trifles which appeared in publie under his 
name, excited the attention and roused the fire of 
the Doctor. He attacked them in a pamphlet 80 
much in the Doctor's strong way, so vehement, we 
do not say so scurrilous and so abusive, that Mr. 
Grattan thought himself called upon to give the gen- 
leman, who had taken so much offence at him, 
ome other way of obtaining satisfaction than mere 
witing would afford him; be accordingly left Lon- 
don, went to Dublin, and, aſter publishing an ad- 
erisement in most of the London and Dublin 
papers, in which he applied the strongest epithets of 
contempt to the Doctor's publication, gave notice, 
hat for a certain number of days, in the advertise- 

| meant 
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ment mentioned, he should be found Whither, 
Hotel, in Kildare Street. Tbe Doctor, howeWdr/v 


this occasion, sbewed himself a well-dispoabd ihjeer 


who could not easily be persuaded to break” the | 
peace: he exerted no sagacity in finding dut M. BW | 
Grattan's meaning, and Mr. G. knowing perben Bl * 
the danger of giving an ecclesiastical judge tors p 
explicit declaration of it, eetumeddede Bee 0 
— ts 4 ded: V. ins A An an, 8 
It is en that Ur. „Dusgenan is t presen il © 
a widower: his wife was a very rigid Catholic h and Wl ": 
notwithstanding the vebemence of bis declaration WM ©! 
against popery, and his strong opposition to werf t 
popish claim, be kept constantly, during his wife Wl <« 
life, a Catholic priest in bis house, as her confcisot t 
and chaplain. He is still a healthy strong an, i 
though in declining years: — whether be will u be: !' 
cond time connect himself with the abomination; 4 
of Babylon, is a matter of curious speculation. tl 
| | | W.. E. di 
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THAT respect which great talents are 8 D 
sure to meet from the public, when exerted in theit By © 
service, Mr. Ponsonby has uniformly received; and, d 
bowever be may at different times have ascended or th 
fallen in the scale of popularity, his vigorous under. ih 
standing and uncommon powers have invariably pro- * 
an 


cured for him a distinguished — in ee 


estimation. be 


4 


Mr. Ponsonby is descended from d family whe! 
are been long conspicuous in the political 'historyer 
I:cland : —he- is the second son of the late Right 
Honourable John Ponsonby, who for several years 
gled the important offioe of Speaker of the krish 
House of Commons, and who was truly supposed to 
possess a greater degree of influence then any com- 
moner, perhaps any man, in the management of the 
aster country. After receiving a very excellent 
bool education, Mr. Ponsonby was sent to the uni- 
rersity of Cambridge, where, without the affectation 
of remarkable industry or seclusion, he laid in a stock 
of classical and general learning, which has since 
contributed to render him one of the brightest, if not 
the most shining ornaments of the Irish senate. In 
the year 1780 he was called to the Irish bar; and, 
ke most other gentlemen who come to the bar with 
an independent fortune, did not for some time dis- 
tinguish himself by either great legal learning or 
angular industry in professional pursuits. His con- 
nection, however, with the men in power under the 
Marquis of Rockingham's administration, procured. 
for Mr. Ponsonby the favour and patronage of the 
Duke of Portland, on his appointment to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland in 1782. Under the auspices of 
that nobleman he was presented with ua silk gown, 
though only a barrister of two yeats standing, and at 
the same time was appointed first counsel to the com- 
missioners of the revenue, a place of which the salar y 
and einoluments together are estimated at about 1200. 
per annum. The system of goverutment in Irelabd 
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was conceived to require, that he who akin. 
equally valuable with that which had been conferred 
on Mr. Ponsonby, Should also have a seat in parks Wl to 
ment, and support with his vote at least, if not with to 
his talents, the measures of administration N. 
Ponsonby was accordingly brought into the) Moot ] u 
Commons, and, agreeable to the tenure of bis ge co! 
uniformly voted with the minister, though it mut be itt 
acknowledged he did not exert himselſ in the support 
of administration any other way. Indeed, botlias a Wl «tc 
senator and a lawyer, Mr. Ponsonby, daring "thi 
period of his life, may be fairly charged withnindo- 
lence ; he was neither assiduous in his professlonal 
business, nor anxious to evince his attachment to his 
patrons, by any shew of talents or of zeal. in his par- 
liamentary character. Always fond of the sports and 
exercises of the field, the greater part of his time was 
devoted to the chase, and those convivial e 
with which it is generally followed. deli 
During the interval between the admiuistiu of 
the Duke of Portland, which began and ended in be. 
1782, and the administration of the Marquis of Buck» BW "* 
ingham, which cotnmenced in 1788, Mr. Ponsonby 
continued to enjoy his place and his pleasures in ea 
indolence. The Marquis, however, who made-many 
patriots courtiers, made also some courtiers patriots: 
of these latter, Mr. Ponsonby was one. The Mat- Wl © 
- quis dismissed bim from office, and appointed in bis * 
place Mr. Marcus Beresford, a stripling of the all- b 
powerful house of that name in Ireland. 80 co 
derable a diminution as this circumstance occasjoned Wl © 
| | in 
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in Mr. P. s income: to which a family had rather made 
1n increase necessary, rendered it incumbent on him 
to exert himself with more vigour than he had hither, 
o done. He had now, therefore, seriously began to 
cultivate his profession, nor was it long before he as- 
uned that rank as a lawyer which his masculine and 
correct understanding entitled him to bold. In a 
little time business poured in upon him, with-a-tapi- 
diy which proved how high his character for talents 
stood with the public: and in parliament, tog, he 
no began to display those rare qualifications ſor de- 
bate which have obtained for him the well-founded 
reputation of being the first parliamentary orator iu 
the Irish House of Commons. The Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, too late, was enabled to calculete the amount 
of his loss in exchanging the talents. of Mr. Ponsonby 
ſor the puerility and pertness of Master Beresford, 
jet an unfledged. boy ; nor did he find that loss con- 
pensated even by the smooth and superſicial eloquence 
of Mr. Corry, whose support oſ bis measures had fol- 
lowed his recent promotion to a place in the Ord- 
nance. Against the measures of this administration 
Mr. Ponsonby, in concert with a very respectahld 
and numerous opposition, called forth all his powers; 
nor was there one of the many topics of declamation 
or complaint against the Viceroy which he did not 
repeatedly urge and aggravate, with all the force 
which argument or eloquence could lend, to hasten 
bis retreat from the government. Of these topits 
the principal was, the expence and rapidly-increaking 
nn of nen, evinoed by the the 
| state 
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state of government-patronage — 
mons, where, out of three hundred members en 
were one hundred and ten who enjoyed places und 
pensions under the crown. This cause of complaint 
the Marquis himself had greatly aggravated, by ud. 
ing fourteen new placemen to the existing dunber, 
for whom situations were created by increasing tbe 
number of members at some of the public bead, of 

and by dividing among two or more the duties and at. 
salaries of offices which had till then TR dif 
one individual, ee 4101 Bl of 

In 1789 the ee occasion 0 the King's - ge 
ness created a new source of discord between tbe Wl 61: 
Minister and Opposition, in the question on the ap. Wl pr 
pointment of a regent. Of this opportunity of en. er 
cing his attachment to the popular cause, Mr; Pon- es 


gonby took care to avail himself, by maintaining with Wl tha 
great strength of argument, and, as appeared by tbe l 
event, with great success, the exclusive right of In- 0p 


land to nominate its own regent on the suspension of oft 
the royal functions, Mr. Grattan was in this con- Wl ti 
test the powerful coadjutor of Mr. Ponsonby. .' The 
Irisb Commons yielded to the joint exertions of the 
powers of those two distinguished senators, or rather, 
perhaps, to the delusive prospects which they con- 
ceived now opened to them, of pre-occupying” the 
favour of a new sovereign, by protecting his rights 
against the mutilating hand of the minister. Tbe 
Prince of Wales was invited to assume the regency, 
unclogged by any restrictions whatsoever ; and the 
Viceroy, who, under the influence of his relation Mi. 
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Pit, had adopted the other side of this question, mor- 
tified by his disappointment, and- the: still-more mor- 
tiying circumstances Which nt ay withdrew 
from the gorernmei t. N 
The triumph of the Oppotitinn, dens was very 
short-lived ; the happy restoration of the King's 
health soon taught the majority of that body the folly 
of their speculation, and induced many oſ them to 
atone, by very humiliating concessions, for having 
differed from the minister. Mr. Ponsonby was not 
of this number; his opinion on the question of ne- 
gency remained unchanged, bis opposition to the 
stem pursued in the administration of Ireland was 
prosecuted with unabated vigour, and his exertions to 
expose and to defeat it continued to display as much 
zeal and vehemence as when the hopes of success in | 


that attempt had been most flattering; - 


In consequenee either of these continued efforts of 
Opposition to expose the corruption and 1ncapacity 
of the government, or of that incapacity and corrup- 
tion resorting to measures which goaded the-Irish 
people to sedition and revolt, it is certain that dis- 
content and disaffection began to grow in Ireland 
from the period we speak of, until it finally burst 
forth in the rebellion of 1798. Mr. Ponsonby's per- 
linacity, and that of those with whom he acted in 
parliament, in continuing to reprobate the system on 
vbich the Irish government was -condueted; and the 
unyielding, coercive, and abstinate spirit with which 
tbe minister punished, instead of attempting to re- 
caim the misled, had, from the current of. public 
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opinion running the other way, induced athmpeny 
obscuration on his political character. | Mr. [Pon- 
vonby, however, still preserved a consistent 8teadines 
of opinion and conduct on this head, apparentiy dia 
regarding what imputations the madness or the pre- 
qudice of itritated party- spirit may attempt to tho 
upon his principles or his motiv es. 

Of Mr. Ponsonby's oratorical. exertions the great 
features are simplieity and strengtb. His language 
is constantly the most plain and the most precig, 
anadorned by any of those rhetorical flourishes, which 
much more frequently weaken the effect of a popule 
address than render it more impressive? He seldom 
deigns even to use æ metaphor; but when he does, 
he selects always those which are strong and obvious 
His sentences are generally short, and he is not verj 
fastidious in avoiding a repetition of the same idea 
when he wishes to impress it strongly on the mind of 
his auditory, or when there is any thing in ts nature BI Aft 
which may make it liable to be misunderstood! ©'The WM tor 
matter of his speeches is generally of the best xν Wl ri 
selected by a strong understanding, under the gui. 
ance of plain sense, from an extensive knowledye of 
politics and of mankind. It is chiefly, however, in 
debate that Mr. Pons6nby is celebrated; and be 
certainly possesses, in a very eminent degree: either 
the tnact or the science of exposing andi refuting the 
arguments of an adversary. In this, his great me- 
mory is of the last importance to him. He never 
takes notes, and yet will frequently recapitulate and 
answer, wearly. i in the same order in which they were 
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telivered, all the arguments which have been urged 
by his antagonists in a debate of twelve or fourteen 
hours, It must be observed of Mr. P. that he 
ctrictly observes the rule given by Cicero to his orator, 
and passes over, in perfect silence, the arguments 
which he cannot well answer. He notices only the 
ſeeble or the false parts of his opponent's reasoning; 
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rent and, as he always makes it a point to close the debate, 
age be thus is sure to attract from his audience, on all 
is, Wl occasions, the plaudits of victory. Mr. P. is now 
dich somewhat above forty- three years old, his person in- 
ular BY dining to plethoric, and the cast of his countenance 
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dof WW THIS true patriot and deternijuid en of 


African slavery is a grandson of the celebrated Doc- 
tor Sharp, archbishop of York, who, in the arbitrary 
rign of James the Second, so honourably distinguish- 
ed himself as the champion of the Protestant religion 
and of the liberties of his country. Doctor Sharp, 
immediately after the accession of King William, 
was made dean of Canterbury, from whence he was 
nised to the see of York ; and he continued to be 
the zealous advocate of liberty during the whole 

period of his valuable life. | 
His son, the father of Mr. Granville Sharp, was 
master of the Temple, and emulated the pious zeal of 
lis father, which he has transmitted, with all its lustre, 
| R 2 0 
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to that benevolent character who is the subjeet ik 
memoir, | AL 

If any man of the present day deserves the name of 
ohilanthtopist, it is Mr, Granville Sharp; singe his 
whole life has been one en struggle to in 


literary Tn and at other times by the more Ke 
services of beneyolence. To commiserate the ynfar- 
tunate, in him seems to be à radical instinct, which 
by its force overpowers those cold and prudential 
maxims which too often regulate the conduct of 
men in general. Those prejudices which would er 
clude the oppressed of any country, condition, or 
complexion, from the rights of humanity, to him are 
entirely unknown. The African torn from his coun- 
try, and the sailor from his home, have ever found in 
| him an eloquent and successful advocate. In his 
treatise on the injustice and dangerous tendeney of 
tolerating slavery, his arguments, though sometimes 
diffuse, are strong and convincing. In this work be 
clearly proves, that the law of nature, deduced from 
philosophical reasonings, supposes an equality among 
all mankind, independent of the laws of society: nor 
can any social compact suppose one man to surtendet 
his liberty, with his person, up to any other bar 
ter for which he can receive nothing in exchange d 
equal value. One circumstance which contributed 


greatly to call the attention of Mr. Granville Sharp to Sb 
the consideration of slavery, and its evil effects on 5» 
society, as it is curious, and developes in a high de: cn 


gree the excellent qualities of his heart, shall be be Wi pre 
fully 
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fully related. It has this peculiarity; also, that on its 
merits the law of England was ascertained, concerning 
the right to freedom of every person treading on Eng- 
ish soil; about which many eminent lawyers had 
entertained different opinions. The case is this:—A 
poor negro lad, of the name of Somerset, lubouring 
under à disorder that had been deemed incurable, 
and which had deprived him of his sight, was aban- 
doned by his owner as an useless article of property, 
and turned into the streets of London to support his 
miserable existence by precarious charity. The poor 
creature, in this destitute and ſorlorn condition, was 
expiring on the pavement of one of the most public 
greets in London. Mr. Sharp chatced to pass that 
way, This gentleman beheld him with that sympa- 
thy which is characteristic of his benevolent disposi- 
tion, He caused him to be immediately removed to 
Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, attended personally to 
his wants, and had the happiness, in a short time, to 
xe him restored, by proper medical assistance and 
food, to the full enjoyment of his health and sight. 
The hand of beneficence extended still farther its fos- 
tering care; Mr. Sharp clothed him, and procured 
him a comfortable employment in the service of a 
lady of his acquaintance. Two years elapsed : the 
circumstance and even the name of the poor negro 
had escaped the memory of his benefactor, when Mr, 
Sharp received a letter from a person of the name of 
Smerset, confined in the Poultry-Compter, stating no 
cause for his commitment, but humbly entreating the 
protection of that goodness which had formerly pre- 
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served his life, to save him from a 'greater«calamity, 
The humanity of Mr. Granville Sharp led him in. 
stantly to the prison, where he found the same poor 
| Negro who had been the object of his former cm. 

passion. His master, by whom he had been discard. 

ed in sickness and. misery, and who had abandoned 
him to the world as an unserviceable and dying eta. 
ture, seeing him accidentally behind the carriage of 
the lady to whom Mr. Sharp had recommended him 
as a servant, and perceiving that he had recovered his 
health and strength, seized him in the street, pulled 
him down from the chariot, and caused him to be sent 
to prison as a runaway slave. Mr. Sharp waited im- 
mediately upon the Lord Mayor, who caused the 
master and the poor negro to be summoned beſote 
him. That upright and well-informed magistrate 
decided that the master had no property in the person 
of the negro in this country; and that, consequent]y, 
as there was no other charge against him, he was per- 
fectly free, and at liberty to depart wherever he 
pleased, The master instantly, however, seiged the 
unfortunate black by the collar, in the presence of 
Mr. Sharp and the Lord Mayor, and ingigted on his 
right to keep him as his property. Mr, Sharp claim- 
ed the protection of the English law against the mas- 
ter, and, causing him to be taken into immediate cus- 
tody, exhibited articles of the peace against him'for 
an assault and battery. The Lord Mayor took eq; - 
nizance of the charge, and the master was committed, 

and compelled to find bail for his appearance at the 
sessions, to take his trial for the offence, | Thus tho 


great 
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great question of slavery, which involved the honout: 
of England, as well as the fate of thousands, was 
brought fairly beſore an English court of justice. . 
-rtiorari was obtained to remove the cause into the 
court of King's Bench, wheace it was submitted to 
the twelve Judges, who unanimously concurred in 
opinion that the master bad acted criminally, and 
thereby emancipated for ever the race of blacks from 
a state of ee while my re on a 
ground! 

Having succeeded so well in the bt — tis 
mind was naturally led on to farther endeavours to 
benefit the condition of oppressed Africans. He 
obserred many of these people begging about the 
streets of London, and conceived the idea of sending 
them back to their native country, for 'the double 
purpose of ameliorating their own condition, and, at 
the same time, introducing the seeds of civilization 
into Africa. These people he collected: together to 
a very considerable number, and, at bis sole expence, 
ent them over to Africa, where they farmed a colony; 
and built themselves a town, which, in compliment 
to their benefactor, they named Granville. It is situ- 
ated on che river Sierra Leone, not far from the _— ; 
established settlement of Free Town. | |: ,- 

In the discussion of the impaler question ve 
cerning the legality of press-warrants, Mr. Sharp dis- 
flayed the same energy as he had done in the case 
of Somerset. A freeman of London, af the name of 
3 had been impressed into the service ofſthe 
wavy, Mr, Sharp: applied to: Mr. Alderman Bull, 
84. = then 
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then Lord Mayor, for an order for) his: 
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which that magistrate, ever watchfal- over tile ler. 


ties of the people, and incorruptibly pure in the ad. 
ministration of public justice, instaritly granted. Tbe 
commanding-officer of the press-gang bad previous y 
removed Mellichip to the Nore, in order to place him 
beyond the limits of the city jurisdiction. Mr. Sharp 
then caused the Court of King's Bench to be imme. 
diately moved for a writ of Habeas Corpus to bring 
the body of Mellichip into court, which being of 
course complied with, Mr. Sharp insisted, that, there 
being no charge against him for a breach of the laws, 
but being detained under the pretended authority of 
an impress warrant, the court, as guardians ofthe 
liberty of the subject, was bound to discharge bim. 
Lord Mansfield felt himself compelled to acquiexce 
in the constitutional justice of this demand, and or- 
dered Mellichip to be set at liberty. 
lt was to the active humanity and patriotism of Mr, 
Sharp, that the Society for abolihing the Slave Trade 
owes its origin. This society has since extended it- 
self in several countries in Europe, and through all 
the states in America; and, though its exertions have 
not yet been attended with complete and wished-for 
success, it has brought about several very important 
regulations of this horrible traffic, and has consider. 
ably ameliorated the condition of the unhappy vic- 
tims, Of this excellent society Mr. Sharp has been 
the president ever since its first institution. 
In his political principles, he is the ardent and zed- 
ous _ of liberty, and neglects no opportunity o 
22 defending 
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defending its principles or asserting the neglected 
rights of the people. He has ever been the warm 
adrocate for a parliamentary reform, and has recom · 
mended a plan to the public founded on the earliest 
principles and practice of the British constitution. 
He desires to restore the ancient tithings by which the 
whole country was formerly. incorporated into socie- 
ties of ten men each, who were jaint security for the 
legal and peaceable demeanor of each other, and who 
elected, annually, from amongst themselves, a conser- 
vator of the peace, called the tithing- man. Ten of 
these societies he would unite into a larger body; 
denominated, agreeably to ancient practice, the Hun- 
dred, who should elect annually their constable; and 
ten of these bodies again to form the largest assembly 
of the Thousand, who should annually elect, upon 
the original principles of the British constitution, 


' their elderman or magistrate. All trivial causes and 


disputes he proposes to have settled once a month by a 
jury of twelve men, in the Hundred court, before tho 
constable ; and all causes of a superior nature, and 
appeals from the Hundred, he would have decided 
in the court of the Thousand, before the elderman 
and a jury of their peers. The whole body of the 
people to form, in this manner, the national militia; 
each Thousand to constitute a regiment, the elder- 
man or magistrate to be their colonel ; and each 
Hundred to constitute a company, the constable f 
each, for the time being, to be their captain. So 
many of the Thousands to be summond once in every 
year, by their magistrate, as would: — a right to 

choose 
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choose a five hundred and fiſty-eighth: part of there, 
presentative legislature, and vote in their /respettive 
hundreds before the constable, without expence tu tbe 
candidate or loss of time to the vote. 

Mr. Sharp has shewn that the division of this king 
dom into things and hundreds was instituted at firs 
by the virtuous and patriotic King Alfred. He hay 
likewise demonstrated, in his treatise on this subject, 
that such an institution is thoroughly consistent with 
the most perfect state of liberty that man is capable of 
enjoying, and yet competent, nevertheless, ta answer 
all the necessary purposes of mutual defence, the due 
execution of just and equal laws, and the sure maia- t 
tenance of the public peace. Neither does thissy$tem t 
of government want either the prescription of anti. t 
quity or the test of experience to recommend it to a 
our notice, It reduced to order the Israelitish armies t 
in the wilderness, and diffused comparative happiness c 
through this kingdom, from the days of its n. 0 
stitutor to the Norman conquest. Wu 
The episcopal church in America was founded upon 
a system recommended by Mr. Sharp, and be bad 
the honaur of introducing their first bishops ſor con- ( 
secration to the present Archbishop of Ganteubbry, 
America has, however, no established religion. The 
constitution of that country can neither establish not 
prohibit any mode af worship which * indian 
may think proper to adopt. | 

In the unfortunate war which ended in —— 

tion of America from Great Britain, the virtue and 
patriotism of this gentleman suggested to the Con- 
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MR, SHARP.” up. 
gress the idea of having recourse to him, as a means 
of bringing about a reconciliation between the two 
countries. Two commissioners were accordingly dis- 
patched to Paris, for the purpose of transmitting ta 
Mr. Sharp, in London, proposals for the British ga- 
rernment. Mr. Sharp delivered the propositions ta : 
Lord George-Germain, who was then the American 
minister; and, the terms not being acceded to by the 
Puglish ministry, the commissioners returned, and. 
America was declared independent on the 4th of 
july, in consequence of this refusal. + 

be wide scale on which Mr. Sharp "Ray and 
the various interests his schemes have embraced, cer- 
tainly mark him out as no common character; and, 
though his writings bave been ineffectual to produce 
a recurrence to our first constitutional principles, 
though his colony settled in Africa may not have suo 
ceeded, and press-warrants still disgrace the annals of 
cur tolerative jurisprudence, yet the maxims he has 
inculcated, and the steady perseverance he has 
evinced, through the course of a long life, in the 
cause of liberty, will not be without their effect. 
Good actions and sentiments are never totally lost. 
Mr. Sharp was designed for the law, but never 
practised. He was afterwards in the Ordnance- 
office; but, having a genteel competency, and dis- 
approving of the American war, he gave up his place, 
and took chambers inthe Temple, where he has resided 
many years. Free from every domestic ineumbrance, 
he has there applied his mind to the pursuit of gene- 
nal knowledge. He is a good linguist, both ancient 
and 
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and modern, is well-read in divinity, 
quainted with law, an enlightened politichanmg ud 6 
great amateur of music. Every Sunday night de de. 
votes to the harp, of which he is extremely fond. Tie, 
however, is meant for a devotional exercise, nee dhe 
Psalms of David, sung in Hebrew by himself, ate the 
constant accompaniments of his instrument, On 
these occasions, owing to his venerablè appesunte, 
united to his vivacious manner, he presents td hig 
auditors the most lively appearance of bardio/enthy- 
siasm. A perfectly orthodox Christian in his belief, 
he has too much sense to fall into those narrow bigot- 
ed sentiments which disgrace the rigid profession oſ 
many otherwise excellent characters; he 'therefors 
relaxes sometimes into innocent gaiety, and is been 
amusing himself at a convivial meeting, held at a 
tavern in Fleet - street, once every week, for the pus. 
pose of singing old English madrigals. His voies is 
good, and his judgment and execution considerably 
above mediocrity. This partiality for music, als, 
makes him a constant attendant at the ann 
vice of St. Paul's. 

Mr. Sharp's literary labours have been prinojpally 
directed to theology, politics, and juridical economy, 
In his Dissertation on the Prophecies, he differs from 
Dr. Williams and Bishop Newton in many importunt 
particulars. In another tract he has become the de- 
fender of Original Sin, the existence and operations 
of evil spirits, and the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
has also added his quota of endeavour to abolish'the 


Gothic practice of duelling. In the treatise alluded 
4 toy 
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{o, he has proved that the decision of private quarrels 
by private. combat is contrary. to law and, when one 
of the parties falls, that the survivor is guilty of wilſul 
murder; and in this conclusion-few thinking men will 
differ from him. His work, entitled © Legal Means 
of Political Reformation,” and his View of the 
State of Government wider: the System of Frank- 
pledge,” are monuments af patriotism, which. will 
eyer rank him among the nn and 1 of 
this count. 0 

Mr. Sharp possesses a very erntete Wan aaa 
a theologian, a lawyer, a classic, a politician, an anti · 
quary, or an orientalist, might find ample amuse- 
ment, suited to their different tastes. His collection 
of Bibles is esteemed the best in the kingdom. 

Mr. Sharp, though now nearly eighty, pursues his 
studies, like Cato, with all the ardour of youth. 
Within these last four: years; he has made himself 
tolerably proficient i in Arabic, But it must be re- 
membered, that age to bim is no burden; that he 
has lived a temperate and regular life, and that Reason 
has always maintained her supremacy over his pas- 
Sons: his declining age, therefore, like the evening 
of a fine summer's day, is calm and clear. 

His form is the medium between the thin and the 
athletic, his stature of the middle size, his counte- 
nance clear, his disposition cheerful, his gait upright, 
bis nerves steady, and his actions, though thus con- 
iderably advanced in yearn, possess, all the wright: 
liness of youth, 


The posthumous biographer of this exoclleat man. 
| will 
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will be able to do complete justice to bn a 
His name and actions will adorn the Bri 
for the imitation of the old; and his virtues wil 
necessarily be emblazoned in the British Neposs as 
a model for the instruction of the young. He wil 
be ranked with our Howards and our['Hanways, a 
one of the most worthy of his countrymen Here 
let us, however, consider, that we have perhaps al. 
ready said more than will be grateful- to the eyd of 
modest merit; we shall only hope, that our degeryed 
praise, and the general esteem of all his containpo- 
raries, will occasion this good man to continue bis 
virtuous course, till he shall meet with the future 
and everlasting reward which his religion has taught 
him to believe in and expect. e 
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"329 e son of Lord Pelham, who. ict to 
that title upon the death of Thomas Holles Pelham, 
- Puke of Newcastle and Marquis of Clare, to whom 
he was the next in succession in the male line. The 
Earl of Lincoln, who succeeded to the title of Duke 
of Newecastle, being the son of his sister, and mar- 
ricd also to his niece, the daughter of the late ; Right 
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* An excellent school-book, written by Dr. Mavor, of Wood- 
stock ; which comprises the lives of all the most illustrious Bri- 
tons, from Alfred to Howard, and which is recommended to gene- 
ral adoption by the obvious truth, ine AS is more geductire ard 


2 than precept. 
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Hor. Henry Pelham, prime minister in the teign of 
George the Second, to whom; and to his heirs male, 
the title of Duke was limited by patent bearing date 
the 13th of November 1756, as was the Barony of 
Pelham to the present Lord, by man. or the 
present King granted the Ath of May 1762 

Mr. Pelham was elected a representative 605 the 
county of Sussex at the general election in 1780 
and arranging himself. on the Treasury side of the 
House, he continued to vote on that side during 
the remainder of Lord North's administration; till 
March 1782. On the appointment of the new ad- 
ministration, the name of Mr. Pelham was the only 
person from! his side of the House which displayed 
bimself in the new arrangements. He obtained the 
office of surveyor-· general of the ordnance, and con- 
tinued to hold it under the 5 r 
of Lord Sbelburne. 11195 $1110 9 

This party being driven from NR. os the ok: 
tion in 1783, Mr. Pelham attached himself to Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, and was appointed secretary of 
Ireland under the Lord- lieutenancy of the late Earl 
of Northington. But the coalition being in their 
turn compelled to retire from office at the beginning 
of the year 1784, Mr. Pelham was dismissed, and he 
in consequence became a decisive and active oppo- 
nent of all the measures of the succeeding administra- 
tion. He continued to pursue this line of politicał 
conduct till the defection- of the Duke of Portland 
and his connexions had reduced the numbers of the: 
MR in the two Houses of Parliament so con. 
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siderably, as to give no farther alarm td * 
nor to afford any hape of future preſermeut or 
lament to those who adhered to the principles Uf the 
Opposition. In this situation Mr., Pelham odte 
more changed his party, and was convirted:to'the 
interest of the late administration. He wis;'there- 
upon, restored to his former post of Itish sette. 
tary, and he continued to hold that office during the 
government of Earl Camden. 
Me cannot consider these instances of tergiuer. 
tation as reflecting great lustre on an eininent poli. 
tical character; on the contrary, we lament that the 
ſashion of the times at all authorizes .gych:dareliction 
from public principle, and we are ſarted to admit, 
with Sir William Draper in his reply to Junius, that 
the © principles of the moat exalted oheraeters hang 
too loosely about them.” {404 11 Llod of bunt 

Upon the change of the nds which took place 
in consequence of Mr. Pitt's removal - from -office, 

Mr. Pelham was included in the naw adnministration, 
and was appointed secretary of state for ſthe home 
department, in the room of the Duke of; Poxtland, 
who exchanged that situation for. the preideucy of 
the council. On the 29th June 1801, he was, in 
consequence of this arrangement, called up to ibe 
House of Peers by writ, and placed in his father's 
Ibarony by the title of Lord Pelbam of Stanmet in 
Bussex. On the 16th of the following month bis 
1.ordship married Lady Mary Osborne, Utter ta the 
li ite Duke of Leeds. 0 vid ben 


In private life the manners and. edt Lord 
Pelham 
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inpartial and highly respectable. He bas entxi - 
buted greatly to the introduction of the improved 


stem of agriculture into the county of Suse, 


where he is much and deservedly esteemed -for bis 
pleasing and friendly qualities. The personal influ- 
ence of his er returns four members to oo 


ment, | | K 


THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 


THIS distinguished veteran in the field of poll 
tics still attracts the attention of his contemporaries, 
by the great authority of his name, and by his patrg- 


nage of learning and learned men. In the progress of 
an active life, he has ably filled the first offices in the 


state; has conscientiously done his duty, whenever 


the measures of the respective administrations differ- 
ed from his own, notions of rectitude ; and, when he 
finds that his warnings and his advice are of no $&r- 
vice to his country, he wholly retires from public 
view, contented with the character he has 80 well 
earned, of an enlightened statesman * gequine 
patriot. 

His Grace was born on the 28th of September 
1736, and sueceeded to the title of his grandfather 
before he became of age, in the year 1757. The 
ate King appointed him Lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Jussex; and, as an admirer of the great 
William Pitt, hę became a patriot of very promising 

1799-180. 8 expectations. 
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expectations. He in fact 60 closely — 
with the party of that great man, that, wid@he 
subsequent administration of Lord Bute, bebe 
prived of his Lord- lieutenancy. , 

The outset of his political life was anifobthljs 
tinguished by an opposition to the court ſactioꝶ and 
by his zeal for the liberties, glory, and congtitution 
of his country. He was of the number of those wh 
warmly opposed, with a sort of prescience of its 
consequences, the American Stamp-Act, Which was 
passed in 1762; and he particularly distinguished 
himself by his censures of the terms of the peace, 
and of all the measures of the Bute an me 
administrations. 

Such conduct strongly recommended the Dill to 
the confidence of the popular party; and „ k i 
Rockingham administration, which succeeded that 
of the Grenville, he obtained the appointment «| 
secretary of state to the ſoreign department, To 
the honour of his Grace and his colleagues, a wist 
and more liberal system was pursued, the obtioxiots 
Stamp-Act was repealed, and a spirit of equity'and 
moderation characterized every measure of we ner 
administration. 

A division of sentiments having been e col 
among the leading men, by the intrigues of that WW » 
secret faction, whose influence bas done 80 much ba 
mischief, his Grace resigned on the 22d of M¹ r 
1766, because he would not act unless Lord Chat. 
| bam were one of the ministry. A new admin. 
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tion was in consequence ſormed in the month of 
August, consisting wholly of the friends of Lord 
Chatham, and the Duke of Grafton had the honour 
to be placed at the head of the Treasury. This pa- 
triotic party was speedily undermined, as the pre- 
ceding had been, and, in little more than a year, a 
division and mutual jealousy having been effected, 
the Lords Chatham, RR and Northington, 
resigned. 

This was the moet critical and interesting "my 
of the life of the Duke of Grafton, 

He and Earl Camden retained their places ao 
their patriotic friends had resigned, and thus exposed 
themselves to the suspicion of the patriots, and to 
the invectives of the immortal pen of Junius. 

This party writer, although so eloquent, and whose 
political style will long remain a model, will not, 
however, be received as an authority by any sober 
historian, No person at this day estimates the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Grafton from the twelve phi- 
lippics addressed to him by Junius. To a certain 
degree, his Grace undoubtedly committed himself. 
He continued to act with men whose principles be 
has ever been supposed to disavow, and, by the 
countenance of his name, gave a colour to measures 


5 


that Wl which, probably, might not without that sanction 

wel bare been carried into execution. It is a fact, which 

Mu cannot be wholly. palliated, that his Grace held a 
responsible situation in a Tory en from 17 * 


10 1775. 


There is, however, strong reason to belieye, that 
8 * dis 
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his Grace was for a long time in à minont y the 
cabinet. His whole life belies the suppesttioth mt 
fe approved of the principle of taxing the-6oldnie, 
and of the other unevhstitational doettines ich 
were acted upon during this period. However on 
the toth of Norember 1773, be resigned his ute 
of Lord Privy-Seal; and this resignatioh united to 
his subsequent bpposition to the violent measuies of 
administration, furnished demonstrative proof in fe 
tour of his political vonsisteney. It is undettocd, 

that his Grace resigned as soon as he digcovergl'the 
mad project in the cabinet of conquering Ameties 
and of introducing a 5ystem of taxation by 2 
arms. 1 
His Grace was afterwards found in the pitti 
lists of Opposition during the whole of the Ame- 
rican war. And When, in 1782, the elose union of 
the Rockingham and Shelburne parties effectei tbe 
overthrow of Lord North, his Grace was regtoral to 
his former office of Lord Privy-Sesl. This sitüstion 
he held till April 1783, when he and his friends were 
compelled to give way to the preponderating influ- 
ence of the ever to be lamented coalition. 

Since that period his Grace has held no ostensible 
dituation under the government, but he has never 
omitted, in parliament, to offer his opinions on ever) 
important occasion. He uniformly disapproved f 
the principle of the late war, atid ever considered i 
as pregnant with mischicf to the cotsstitution und 
prosperity of the British empire. His eloquent and 


most pathetie speech upon bis seceding from per. 
liament 
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kament drew tears from the writer of this artiaſe. I 
was an awful moment to hear such illustrious and in : 
dependent patriots as the Dukes of Grafton and Bed. 
ford, the Marquis of Lansdown, .ovd the Earls o 
Moira, Suffolk, and Guilfard, declare suceessiyely 
their design to secede from their senatorial duties, 
which had become 80 useless and mischievous The 
Duke of Grafton coneluded., gung of the mogt; inte 
testing speeches ever heard in a public asembly 
with the following decl gration, Agboll retire, ] 
Lords, to my cauntry-8eaty to Struct my children; ang 
guait, in awful silence, the, chi perige. which d 
ee approaching [” #- ＋ „ dme ! 

The reader has tbus,rapigly followed the ꝓalitical 
career of the Duke of Graſton, He ill: nom find it 
no less interesting to view him in Dy domestic life, 
as a private and opulent nobJeman.!; 1 aomitz z 

His Grace has been, twice e 'From his 
est Duchess, whe wn the daughter of Lord Revens- 
worth, he was divoreed in "Marek. Þ 769-1 He was 
married to his. present Duchess in the May, of the 
ame year. By bis two marriages. he, has bad, seven- 
teen children, four. by the fixst, and thirteen by the 
ible BY last; fifteen of wham, seven sons and eight amiable 
wer i daughters, are still living. With such an inte- 
er resting 2 821. that has children, will doubt, 
100 eee 


d it His eldest son, "the Bar of Euston, was born - 1760, 
«nd WY d has represented the upiversity.of Cambridge in five succes ive 
parliaments ; he is, moreover, Jord, lieutenant of the county, of 


PST SEES. 


( 
- dulfolk, colonel of one of its. regiments of militia, * ranger of 
per. S. James's and Hyde Parks. d id 10 E 
ent 8 3 | 5 that 
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that the Duke of Grafton is a sincere piltridliſignd 
real friend to the interests of his country. Wi 
better pledge of integrity can the public expect bat 


that its first servants should possess tminds"Faiight 
with intelligence, and hearts which best we c 


sensibility of parents r- i" 2 "080M * 
His Grace bas been Chancellor of the ee 4 
of Cambridge upwards of thirty years and, "by tis pe 
influence and patronage, is conceived to have beet D 
the means of introducing the liberal and aetive spit, 
which has peculiarly distinguished that 'university, 
Those friends of civil and religious liberty, who are 
its members, have always expressed their high sense 
of his Grace's liberal sentiments, while his conduct 
has been so moderate, as on no occasion to give 
offence, even to the partizans of passive obedience, 
In testimony of the flattering opinion entertained of 
his Grace's principles, we shall quote the elegant 
Ode to Liberty, written by that amiable ares "oy 
George Dyer, late of Emanuel: er 


66 May Finer, too, the gen'rous bed Share ; ar vi 
And rais'd by love of thee, and love of truth, © 

ro Liberty's long lustre mild and clear, 

Till its full orb illume Britannia's youth, ;,..,/ 4" 

And 1. the meanest of the tuneful throng, 

on Cam' 8 fair banks, will chant to thee the grateful ng” 


0 


"His generous patronage of Mr. Gray ought.not to 
—ͤ— 
„The man be & hath not. music in his soul,” that is to c, 


Whoxe soul is not alive to the eympathies of filial and paternal lore, 
and to the tender affectioãttof p private life, ought sldom bo be 
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be forgotten. Mr. G. i was known as an excellent 
poet and man of letters, but wa wholly unprovided 
for, when, without any solicitation, the Duke, as 
chancellor. advanced him to the Proſessorship of 
Modern History, worth upwards of 300. per annum. 
Mr. G. deeply impressed with a sense of his obliga- 
tion, volunteered the following lines into the Ode 
perſormed on the occasion of the installation of the 
Duke as chancellor, on the ist of uly 110 


But hark ! the portals ound, and pacing forth | 
With solemn steps and slow, 
High potentates, and dames of royal birth, 
And mitred fathers; in long order — 
Great Edward, with the lilies on "his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 4 
And sad Chatillon, on her bridal morn” |! 
That wept her bleeding love, and princely Clare, 
And Anjou's heroine, and the paler Rose, 
The rival of her crown, and of her woes, g 
And either Henry there, n 
The murder'd Saint, and the majestic Lord, 
That broke the bonds of Rome: | 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human passions now no more, 
Save Charity, that glows beyond the tomb ') 
All that on Granta's fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty pour d. a 
And bade these awful fanes and turrets cis, 
To hail their Fitzroy's festal morning come * 
And thus they speak in soft accord 
The liquid language of the skies. 


« What is grandeur, what i is ; pow 174 
Heavier toil, superior pain, Lis 
What the _ reward we gain? 
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+ The grateful mem'ry of the good. + 
Sweet is the breath of vernal show'r, - +1; bag N 
i I 


| 3 The bee's collected treasures sweet, 


Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 4 13 | al 

The still mall voice of Gratitude.” Rage 95 

Foremost and leaning from her — cod al 
The venerable Marg'ret see! ane . 


4 Welcome, my noble son (she cries aloud},,, | 


To this, thy kindred train, and me: . * (i 
Pleas'd in thy lineaments we trace "REIN ce 
A Tudor's* fire, a Beaufort's grace. th 
Thy lib'ral heart, thy judging eye, up m 
The flower unheeded shall descry, W. ˖ 
And bid it round heav'n's altars hend * 
The fragrance of its blushing head ; as. JI 

Shall raise from carth the latent gem 4 of 
To glitter on the diadem. | ta 

Lo! Granta waits to lead her blooming band; pe 

Not obvious, not obtrusive, ge NERF ne 

No vulgar praise, no venal incense flings z 5 
Nor dares with courtly tongue refin'd | 
Profane thy inborn royalty of mind; _ 

She reveres herself and thee, | | : 
With modest pride to grace thy youthful 1% and 

The laureate wreath, that Cecil wore, she wn age 
And to thy just, thy gentle hand 

Submits the fasces of her sway, * 
While Spirits blest above and Men below | 

tot 


Join with glad voice the loud symphonious lay.“ 

Mr. Gray will not be suspected of a disposition ta Bl bu. 
flatter, by those who know the independence of his Bl v 
mind. 545 5ho1 
— — — — — — — —— Spec 
*The Countess was a Beaufort, and married to A "Tudor: dong 
hence the application of this line to the Duke of Grafton, who Oth 
claims descent from both these n | nien 
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The Duke ſor many years past has been. occupied 
in collecting books, with more as8iquity than almost 

any nobleman of his time. His library is copious, 
gplendid, and well; chosen and is particularly valu- 
able for many incomparable copies of the scarcest'and 
most esteemed classic authors in their earliest edi. 
tions, which the liberality of their ou ner renders a- 
cessible to all students who wish to consult and use 
them, in the true spirit of one who! loves;! and pro- 
motes, and patronizes literature. We will ven 
ture to assert, without fear of contradiction, or any 
imputation of exaggeration and servility, that none 
of the Duke's contemporaries; under similar eireum- 
ances of situation, with a very numerous and e 
pensive family, cad boast such instances of sponta- 
neous generosity and disinterested service to learned 
men, whether by relieving their . * 
encouraging their works. 

The Duke is the reputed author ee 


and judicious pamphlet, published about ten years 
ago, on the 1 the dr and Sub- 
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Among —— instuncod, relative. 
to the new edition of Griesbach's New Testament. His Grace 
offered to print a new edition in England, at his own expence; 
but, as Griesbach had been employed for many years in the im- 
provement of his work, it was judged more expedient that it 
Should be reprinted on the-continent, under the author's on in- 
pection, upon paper vent ſtom England by the Duke. This was 
done, and his Grace has since distributed a great number of copies. 
Others he has put on sale at a low ne for the one convey 
ience of the public, 8 ad | 

gcriptions, 
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seriptions, which was: favourably received! 0 


public, and has passed through several editions 


In religion, he is understood to be ſriendiy 0 
Socinian or Unitarian doctrines, - and he frequently 
attends the Unitarian chapel in Essex- Street, of 
which Dr. Disney, since the resignation of M Lind. 
sey, is become the officiating pastor. His Grace i 
said to have printed, for private circulation, iber 
interesting tract, containing Ins: own. ang $enti. 
ments in matters of religion: bs 2 

In person, the Duke of Grafton. 16 of the 40 
size, but slender, with a countenance shrewd and 
intelligent, and thought to resemble that of his royal 
progenitors. His manners are highly agretable and 
ſascinating; his dress is remarkable for great plain. 
ness and neatness. As a parliamentary orator be is 
yery animated, and speaks with great dignity and 
interest; his style is strong and classical. g and be 
always engages the respectful attention of His audi- 
tors. He has been admitted, even by his enemies, 
to be a nobleman of great talents and learning. 
Lord Chatham evinced his high opinion of bim by 
placing him at the head of his own administration; 
and Mr. Wilkes, and even Junius, have acknov- 
ledged that he Possesses the most elevated PIC of 
JJ TD Ih OTIS 

His Grace is ranger wal Whittlebury-Forest; bi 
— 7 _— at rr receiver 


. 
iz 2 11 1 — — 
— — 
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-. * Entitled, “ Hints submitted to the serious = of the 
Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry, newly associated.“ 


gener! 
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general of the profits of the seals in the King's Bench 
and Commons Pleas, and of the priaage on wines, 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, high- 
geward of Dartmouth, recorder of Thetford and Co- 
rentry, a governor of the Charter- House, and a knight | 
of the garter. May he long live the blessing of his 
family, and the n Ban RISE of his 2 1 
ö ata A. D. 


MR. 'COOKE, 


LATE SECRETARY. or STATE IN 1pkaxD. 


'$ 


NOTWITHSTANDING the an made 
tion made by the people of Ireland to an union with 
Great Britain, yet that country almost ever has been, 
and it is likely will ever be, governed, even internally, 
by the counsels and advice of Englishmen. 

Among those who have for some years bo guided 
the affairs af Ireland, Mr. Cooke is not the least con- 
picuous, He is the son of the late Dr. Cooke, dean 
of Fly, and provost of King's College; Cambridge, 
who died two years since at Bath, a man distinguish- 
ed for his high and literary attainments. 

Mr. Cooke, at an early age, was placed upon the 
King's foundation at Eton School, where be received 
a classical education, and when qualified was sent to 
King's College, Cambridge. 


In the year 1777, the late Earl of e 
was appointed lord- lieutenant of Irelaud, and the pre- 
zent Sir Richard Heron, who was then an eminent 

8 ö conveyancer, 
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eonveyancer, was appointed — 
nobleman's administration. rr 
Sir Richard was not long in this $ituation; beim 
he found that the duties of his office made it nec 
sary for him to call in the assistance of -gome cons 
dential person, who, to use his own phrase dt the 
time, would be * a faithful drudge, in the-obarictee 
of a confidential clerk. Accordingly, Sir Richard 
applied to some of his friends, them at Dublin Cute 
to recommend him some young man of this d 
tion, who might be ſound at either of the Eggli 
universities, possessing sufficient talents, and whose 
eircumstances in life would render such a gitugtion an 
object worthy his attention and aceoptanee. 
Buy these friends Mr. Cooke was recommetided to 
Sir Richard, Upon being applied to, he: gladly 
embraced the situation, and was appointed chief clerł, 
or, to use the more palatable expression, private adert- 
tary to the e e e at oY GEO it 
annum, } _ in 
Mr. Cooke continued for some time in this db. a1 
ation, in addition to which, he farther made-hine)f cc 
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useful to government, by supporting administration in m 
many of their periodical publications, and by per- t 
forming the duties of a certain non · deseript office, Sl 
which, though it wants a name, is nevertheleas well ap 


known in the system of Irish administrationg/ its th 
business was to attend the sittings of the, House of BF C 
Commons, and be in readiness, at the direction of Wl v 
the Minister of the day, to communicate between 


bim 
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tim and his friends, to acquaint them;-in-eazes, here 
their services might be wanted, .of the urgency that 
called them, and, in a word, to assist ministerially in 
executing one part of the office of chief secretary. It 
was at a time when the minority of the Irish House of 
Commons was much more numerous and respectable 
than it bas been of late yeats, and of coutse much 
more to be dreaded by the Minister, that Mr. Cooke 
was thus employed to hang upon their rear, and 
watch their motions. The duty, in many cases, was 
arduous and important: Mr: C. discharged it to the 
full satisfaction of his employers, and was rewarded, 
fist, by a place of 200l. per annum in the Dublin 
Custom-House, and, after a due probation, by the 
lucrative office of chief clerk to the House of Com- 
mons. This office was conferred on Mr. C. during 
the administration of the Duke of Rutland. _ | 
The unpopularity which attached to his Grace, in 

the early part of his administration, occasioned by the 
introduction of the Iris Propositions ; the doctrine of 
attachments against the High Sheriffs of cities and 
counties, for calling aggregate meetings of the ſree- 
men and freeholders, &c. &c. produced in the daily 
and other periodical prints, at that time, animadver- 
sions, and (some indeed scandalous) libels, not only 
against the public measures, but the private conduct of 
that nobleman, These circumstances affurded Mr. 
Cooke a fayourable opportunity of rendering bimself 
not only extremely useful, but agreeable, to govern- 
ment, by his vindications of the adininistration, 
through the medium of pamphlets and newspapers; 
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and for these as well as his other gervides; it bus the 
Mr. Cooke was appointed clerk of the Irish Home 
Commons; an office, the duty of which required 
little more than attendance and regularity; u 
rewarded by salary and emoluments, which amounted, 
it is said, to 14001. or 15001. per annum. This office 
was settled on him for life, i. e. he had the power uf 
nomination when he should Ie be inclined to 
retire. een 

Mr. Cooke continocd f in | this Situation until the 
important period of the Regency, which occur 
during the administration of the present Marquis of 
Buckingham, in 1789, when Mr. Charles Francis 
Sheridan (who then held the employment of secretary 
for the military department in Ireland), voting in pu- 
liament for declaring the Prince of Wales unrextrict- 0 
ed Regent of Ireland, was dismissed from office, and y 
Mr. Cooke appointed to succeed him: he was, at the \ 


same time, nominated to a seat in the House of Com- J 
mons (of which he was then clerk) for one of the 4 tl 
vernment boroughs. tl 


Already he had given several proofs of bis talent n 
both in a political and a literary way; and it was sup- f 
posed, that those talents could be turned to better 
use in the capacity of a senator, than in the confined 
character of a noter of minutes. It was thought, that 
a man possessing considerable learning, much strong 
sense, and political information, would have been * p: 

respectable, if not a brilliant, parliamentary partiza0. Ac 
In this, at least, however, he disappointed his patrons; pl 


for, on his first essay in debate, it was found that-be BI «: 
wanted 


wanted voice,” and temper, and management, for a 
public speaker. His voice was 80 low and guttural 
as to be scarcely audible, his temper hot and irascible, 
and his management of himself and his argument 80 
incautious as to leave both open to ridicule and re- 
tort. There were other reasons which co- operated 
to prevent Mr. Cooke from being a frequent or a 
ſormidable supporter of his party. The situations he 
had successively filled, from his eommencement in 
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the public life, were known : in some of them be had 
been so recently employed, that whenever he spoke 
d te House viewed him rather in his former characters 


than in that of a brother- member; hence his argu- 
ments were frequently answered by the ridicule, con- 
tempt, or invective of Opposition, against the agents 
of corruption, the whippers-in of a party, or the go- 
vernment clerks. It was neither for the honour of 
Mr. C. nor for the benefit of his friends, that tie 
should too frequently give occasion to the malice of 
the Oppositionists to expatiate upon these topics, even 
though he possessed more of the qualities of a parlia- 
mentary speaker than he appeared to do; he, there- 
fore, prudently declined being prominent in debate, 
and, for the future, limited his senatorial exertions to 
the giving of a silent vote, or to the short explanation 
of a public account or a parliamentary estimate. 

Mr. Cooke continued secretary for the military de- 
partment in Ireland from the year 1789 until the 
administration of Earl Fitzwilliam in 1795, who dis- 
placed him, and appointed Colonel Jobn Doyle his 
Successor, Lord Fitzwilliam also dismissed Sack- 
ville 
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ville Hamilton, Eeq. from aalen 
the civil department, and _—_ e 
* his successor. eee ON: 
A few years since Mr. * iſe 
m daughter of Colonel Ham Gorges wits 
he obtained a considerable ſortunne 
Lord Camden having succeeded Lord Fitewilian 
in the government of Ireland, he immediately: dis 
missed both Colonel Doyle and Mr. Mortes, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Cooke to the office of secretary to the 
civil department, in the room of Mr. Morres. 
Previously to the late unbappy rebellion, Mr, 
Cooke was particularly distinguished by his zeal and 
his activity in developing the conspiracy, and in pro- 
curing the arrest of the principal conspirators. But 
it is not these laudable exertions of bis, in restoring or 
preserving the peace of the country, that haye of late 
made him so conspicuous ; it was his publication of 
his arguments for and against an Union, which-was 
designed as the precursor of that measure, and in- 
tended, no doubt, to smooth the way for it. Ibis 
work neither answered the hopes which were formed 
of it, nor corresponded with the literary reputation oi 
its author. Instead of preparing the public mindidfor 
the favourable reception of that measure, it contained 
a collection of topics so injudicious, as to raise a hot 
of enemies against its favourite object; it disgusted 
the loyal, by attempting to prove that the good g. 
vernment and the independence of the cquntry were 
incompatible, and it gave strength to the disaffecteſ, 


by declaring, on authority almost official, that-the 
evils 
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wils they complained of, and which they had taken 
up arms under pretence of redressing, existed even 
more mischievously than they had stated. In a lite - 


rary point of view it was equally objectionable ; for 


it boasted neither rennen N | 
of * bs 8 i W. 1. 
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MAJOR JOHN CARTWRIGHT: ni | 7 


THE family of Major Cartwright i is of great anti- 
quity in the county, of Nottingham. By the female 


ine, through a descent of five generations, he is 
prung from the Pierrepoints: one of his ancestors 
represented the borough of Retſord, in the reign ef 
Charles I. and a younger branch of his house has 
presented the county of Northampton in several 
parliaments. There are, perhaps, some to whom 
these cireumstances * most en him, but, 


* $7 ts 56.3 46 7 62 60K SK — | 

* Which gave him n by blood to the late Duke of, 
Kingston and the present Duke of Portland. 

An ancestor of the Major's, as may be Seen in Clargndon, was 
bo comptroller of the aavy; and commanded at one time 4 
qudron of the King's ships ; and Sir Hugh Cartwright, another 
« them, had been so strenuous a supporter ef the royal cause, that 
be was obliged, on the devation of Cromwell, to retire to Antwerp. 

The Major himself is a younger brother of the gentleman Who 
dent 30 many years in LAbradot, and published a Jourhal, in three 
qurto volumes, of the events' which there happened to him He 
abo brother to the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, author of Armine 
ad Elvira, and other poems ; and who has established a high re- 

ation tor discoveries in 8 which are of the "RR. 

ity in manufacture. 9 
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bis proper wert 5s in bitthsef, He 1s Mb b 
manners ; of a temper Wart, but goverhöb; "Wen 
and steady in his affections; elevated" it Wi War. 
ments; daring and indefatigubie; possessel bf al 
that is essential in politenebs, yet neghgent uf Riv. 
lous forms and fashions, with a strong bent dr moni 
and religious — ang in all bis 
writings. NN. NN 
An ardour in the pursuit of virtuous 8 Was the 
first, and will, perhaps, be the last passfot Gf his foul, 
This has impelled him ever to do more than bly duly, 
bat rendered him eareless of those rewards Which be 
deserved. Though he had served with he Tate 
Duke of York, Lord Howe, Sir Hugh Paltiger, and 
Admiral Byron, every one of whom have borne test 
mony to his merit, the rank of lieutenant ter. 
minated his career of naval promotion. But his 
career of generous ambition arid virtuous action 
began with his earliest yours; uk will as 6nl 
with his life. 
While but a boy, be left his father's fa to en 
gage in the service of the King of Prussia, whos 
heroic deeds had stimulated bis youthful umbition 
Being overtaken by a friend, he was prevailed upon 
to return, and divert his mind towards the military 
service of his own country; and he soon after entered 


into the navy, under Lord Home.“ While with tis 
—ä — — — te 
5 He embarked i in 11 * of eighterm, and becdme 1 
lieutenant i in 1762. He was present, in 1768, at the capture d 
Cherbourg and the destruetion of its naval bason.; and 4n 1749 


was in the glorious action on the French coast, when dir 4 
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Lordship and the Duke of York, the daringness of 
his spirit was shewn, by his leaping from a 74- gun 
chip into the sea, as the ship was under sail, in ordet 
to save the life of a young gentleman who had fallen 
overboard. And he afterwards, while a midshipman, 
made a proposal to Lord Howe, to undertake the 
burning of some French men of war, which his 
Lordship was then blocking up in a harbour; but 
Lord Howe W the — too hazardous. 


. * 
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Hawke defeated Conflans. Lord Howe's ship, the Magnanime, 
had a full share in that engagement, and concluded her part of it 
by a sharp contest with the French Hero, of equal force; both ships 
carrying 74 guns. The Hero struck to her opponent, _ | 

When Lord Howe, a few days after that action, was selected 2 
the admiral to command a meditated attack on that part of the 
French fleet which escaped into the river Vilaine, only one Iĩeute- 
nant and two midshipmen were taken by his Lordſhip ont of bis 
own ship, to attend him on that service. Mr. Cartwright was one 
of the latter; and it will be seen that he did not afterwards lose 
lis Lordship's good opinion. 

It was about this time that our young seaman reformed the ex- 
ercise of the great guns on ship-board z which, until curtailed by 
him, was as long and tiresome as the manual exercise of a soldier 
ud to be. Slight as this circumstance appears, it may perhaps be 
considered as an indication of a mind early turned to the peers.) 
of bad $1$tems. 

His improved and concise mode was communicated to his friend 
Falconer, who gives it as an article in his Marine Dictionary. 
Here it may not be improper to add, that Lord Howe, ever atten- 
ve to the discipline of his ship, had all the scamen instructed.in 
the use of small arms, and committed the charge of this 1 instruction 
to Mr. Cartwright and a Mr. Cannon, whose sole employment it 
was, until the end in view was accomplished. | 


* The river Charente, below Rochfort. 
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Under Sir Hugh Palliser and Admiral Byran, it 


Newfoundland, he distinguished himself for five yeatʒ 


successively, by his able and upright administration 
of justice, in the extensive districts committed to his 


jurisdiction ; by supplying the defects of the un. 


in cases of difficulty, with judgment, address, "and 
firmness ; and in being the proposer of several cor. 
mations. He will also be remembered in that island, 
so long as it shall remain in English hands, us the 
discoverer of the country to the very centre of the 
island, to which he penetrated through unexplored 
woods and the settlements of hostile savages, with 


the view, amongst other generous purposes, of ren - 


dering them friends, and affording them the means 
of becoming Christians.“ 

In 1771 he was obliged to quit bis ship FR the 
recovery of his health, which had greatly suffered, 
and for two or three years had been constantly de- 
clining. But sickness could not repress the activity 
of a mind devoted to the public, nor could the al- 
lurements of society wean him from this strong at- 
tachment. He very soon wrote a free and "manly 
pamphlet, on the Rights and Interests of the Ad- 
venturers in the Newfoundland Fishery, against the 
Neglects of the Legislature, and the of 


— 
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* On this occasion he er to, and discovered, a lake, 
which proved to be the capacious source of the river Exploits 
emptying itself i into a bay of the same name, on the east const, in 
latitude 49 3o'. This lake, but without any name, was delineated 
on a chart of the island, published by Jeffries, geographer to the 


_ in 1775. 
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Governors, which he presented to the secretary of 
gate. He drew up, also, a plan for a perpetual sup- 
ply of English oak to the navy, for cultivating the 
royal forests, and other great advantages to the na- 
tion, which met with the highest approbation ; and 
which he laid before the ministers, but without re- 
ceiving even an answer to his many applications upon 
the subject. They stole, indeed, a part of it, which 
answered their own purposes, but by no means se- 
cured those benefits to the public which were the 
author's object; and, with regard to the whole of the 
plan, the best idea that ean be conveyed of it will be 
in the words of a friend of the Minister, to whom 
it was shewn, who candidly remarked, © — are not 
honest enough for such plans as these. | 

In 1774 he could no longer suppress Aachen a 
for the sufferings of America, and the fatal conse- 
quence to his own country, which he ſoresaw, from 
the arbitrary principles and rash conduct of the 
ministers; and he then wrote his first Treatise c- 
Politics, a treatise that was then neglected, as ſull 
of false prognostics and chimerical proposals. But 
time has shewn, that it was prophetie, and contain- 
ing instructions of the soundest policy. This was 
followed, from time to time, by other publications; 
in all of which be e a true knowledge of our 
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0 n little ly was 8 Nes having been — only 
3 advice to, and expostulation with, the Minister who e ided 
over the department which had the syperintendence of the fiſhery. 

Doctor Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury. eee 
Duke of Newcastle. Appendix. 10 


3 conti; u tion, 
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constitution, an ardent love of liberty, and g gon, 
tempt of private interest and personal A, whe 
in competition with the public good. 
He was early distinguished, and decided his Bides 
for a seat in parliament, by his“ Vindication af the 
Legislative Rights of the Commonalty,“ zg which 
he traces, with precision, the declension of our par- 
liament, from its ancient purity and excellence to 
its present corrupt state, reſutes all the arguments in 
fayour of the rotten system, and clearly points out 
the means of reformation. Besides addressing ibi 
work to the public, and presenting it to the King, 
he used every other effort in the power of a,priyatc 
person, towards setting on foot the proposed refor- 
mation, from a full conviction that nothing les 
could save his country. ; Lee © 
The town of Nottingbam * their gratitude 
bs the author of so valuable a gift, and had the bo- 
nour of being the first who wished to send bim 23 
their representative to parliament. + 24th 
Prior to Mr. C. 's first voyage to Newfoundland, be 
commanded a cutter stationed on the coast of Por- 
setshire; when, going into Plymouth for provisions 
and some trifling articles of refitment, he had an 
opportunity of witnessing a mode of Making out 
publie accounts, which may well cause such accounts 


to be viewed with distrust, until a radical reform 
shall have obtained, for the nation, stewards who vil 
sift them to the bottom, and make examples. of those 
who abuse the trusts reposed in them. An account 
of the application of the moneys remitted — 
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| Jock-yard was drawn up to be laid beſore the. Houe 


of Commons, in which evgry ship, and. other object, of 
expense, was set ſorth in the first column, and other 
columns Were. appropriated. to building, re-buildisg, 
repairs, refitment d. C.; and then came 2 co 
lumn shewing the total expense. Mr. C. from 8 
natural curiosity respeeting his own vessel, the Sh, e 
journ, was desirous of seeing what had been the en-; 
pense incurted on her z but, as he knew it could not 
exceed 304, or 351, be rather expected it would 


have been included; in the general article of amul/ 


craft, than to have been particularly specified in a 
national aceount, which he did not 1 would 
descend to such minutie. 

In the proper column, eee he band the 
Sherbourn, when, looking forward to the column of 
tall, he saw, to his astonishment, a charge of 
12001. He took the earliest opportunity of person- 
ally communicating the fact to a Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, who had also a seat in the House of Commons; 
but he never heard that the mode of Wy such 
accounts was corrected. 0 

On his return from Newfoundland, at the 8 of 
the year 1770, he was invited by his original com- 
mander, Lord Howe, then appointed to commence 
a new war with Spain, relative to Falkland's Islands, 
to become one of his lieutenants in the Queen, 
a ship of go guns, which invitation was gladly ac- 
cepted. 

The dispute with Spain, however, being adjusted, 
the admiral's flag being struck, and the Queen made 
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a guardship at Spithead, the contrast Sela, d& 
dronish service which ensued, and the "activity in to 
which our lieutenant | had moved for "the then ! 
years he had then been in the navy, was hv * 
be very ill relished by a mind like bis ] feld he to 
took an early opportunity of retiring to recruit di th 
health; and that circumstance seems to have dbeided 


the future complexion of his liſfgmgea. 
In this retirement from naval activity;""ieveetting Wl * 
abroad the will of the state, he had: leisure ſoꝶ S0 ir 
templating the principles and policy by whidh"the be 
state itself regulated its conduct. The "86&ds/ of al 
American separation were now sown; tho Stamp Act 
had been long passed and repealed; but the Hel- 
ratory Act having laid a new foundation for oppres- 
sion, the folly and injustice of the government soon 
gave fresh cause of discontent to the colonies. Al- 01 
tending to the progress of the dispute, Mr. Cart- * 
wright formed his opinions; and when matter 8 
ripened into a dangerous crjsis, feeling with waraith " 


the interests of truth and justice, and-anxious for the o 
honour and prosperity of his country, bs Deen in 1 
regular form an author. 0 b 


His first essays were a series of letters in digg 
of 1774, published in a newspaper: in January 1775 
he made additions, and then published the whole as 
a pamphlet, entitled, © American Independence,” the 
Interest and Glory of Great Britain.” PForeseeing the 
issue of the tyrannical conduct of his country, unſes 
timely corrected, as well as the sound policy of 


guarding against future FOOT he proposed to 
declare 
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* 
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declare America independent of pgrhiament, and then 


their natural relationship and common interest - his 
Majesty still remaining king of each state, the states 
to be separate, and Great Britain to be the umpire of 
their disputes, the guarantee of their separate inde- 
pendence one of another, and the guardian of the 
whole; receiving, at the same time, from each such 
2 specified monopoly of certain branches of her 
trade, or such an annual sum of money, as should 
be agreed on, for naval ung of her Oy 
and her commerce. | 

It is remarkable, that, in June of the” ame year, 


that, on a reconciliation. with Britain, we shall not 
only continue to grant aids in time of war as afore- 
said, but whenever she shall think fit to abolish her 
monopoly, and give us the same privileges of trade 
as Scotland received at the unjon, and allow us a free 
commerce with all the rest of the world ; we will 
willingly agree (and we doubt not it will be ratified 
by our constituents) to give and pay into the Sinking 
Fund one hundred thousand pounds sterling per ann. 
fur the term of one hundred years; which, duly, 
faithfully, and inviolably applied to that purpose, is 
demonstrably more than sufficient to extinguiſh a/l 
her present national debt, since it will not amount, at 
legal British interest, to more than 230,000, 00. 
* But, if Britain does not think fit to accept this 
proposition, we, in order to remove her groundless 
jealousies, 


to form with her the closest connexion, founded” on 


a committee of the American Congress drew up a 
paper, in which it is said, ( And we hereby declare; 
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jealousies, that we aim at independence, au ate 
-litian of the Navigation-Act, (which bathz-inctevt, 
never been our intention) and to avoid. all-fature 
disputes about the right of making that, and.other 
acts, for regulating our commerce, do hereby,declar 
ourselves ready and willing to enter into a awvthay 
with Britain, that she shall fully possess, eme, and 
exercise that right for a hundred years to gome, the 
same being bana fide used for the common benefit.“ 

That counsels of a very different cast from thove 
of Mr. Cartwright were adopted by his Majesty and 
his ministers, this country has had sufficient cause 
to lament; nor is it uninstructive to observe, that, 
at the period alluded to, no one member, of the then 
numerous and powerful Opposition in parliament, 
could elevate his mind to the magnanimity of ap- 
proving and recommending American independence; 
nay, they agreed with ministers in treating such no- 
tions as marks of disaffection ; and Mr. Burke, after- 
wards, made it his boast, that, if there were one 
member of the House a greater champion than be 
rest for the supremacy of parliament, it was himself; 
a boast as devoid of constitutional principle, as of 
that wisdom which ought to distinguish a statesman! 

The plan suggested by Mr. Cartwright, which bas 
been already observed, was, in the political sense of 
the word, a union between Britain and America, 
under one and the same crown, but n and in- 
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* Franklin's Political, Misceſlancous, and baue bes 
page 363. 
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dependent legislatures z and, by the last of bis pub- 
lications, it appears, be does bot approve; of any 
other kind of union with IRELAND, President Lau- 

rens, on his release from the Tower, having been 
ed his opininon of Mr. Cartwright's proposal, 
made a reply to this effect :—he observed, that, ſor 
the peace and happiness of mankind, it was probably 
better the union did not take place, since it would 
hare given the united countries a degree of strength, 
that would have made them formidable to the whole 
world. 

With regard to the ahove-mentionad paper, drawn 
up in the American committee, it is well known that 
it never appeared on the minutes of Congress, a 
zevere act, which arrived about that time, having 
determined them not to give the sum proposed in 
it.“ 

In August 1773, Mr. Cartwright rontived his 
commission as Major of the Nottinghamshire militia, 
then raised for the first time since the passing of the 
Militia-Act, in 17 57. | 

It was in this year, 1775, that the American 
sword of resistance first drew British blood; and that 
the Major published“ a Letter to Edmund Burke, 
Esq. controverting the Principles of American Go- 
vernment laid down in his yo of April 19, 
1774.” 

Early in the spring of the year 1776, Mr. Cart- 
wright received a new invitation from Lord Howe, 
to accompany him on service. To a lieutenant on 
lalf-pay, who had © a partiality for a . life,” and 


who 
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who felt to his Lordship a strong atts 
a reverence of his character as a man, an adio 
of his talents and conduct as a commander, and 4 
gratefil affection to his person as his proftmicns! 
preceptor and the friend of his fortunes,aneh'an 
invitation could not but be most alluring. There 
was, in effect, included in it a tender of rank; 
command, and probably of wealth ; but the lieute⸗ 
nant had read, he had reasoned, and he had wtten, 
on the American dispute. He sbed tears, hut he 
preserved his principles ;* and although Lord Hove Wl ti: 
expressed his full persuasion, that he should be able, Wl of 
by his powers of negotiating as commissioner, to de- 
commodate the subsisting differences, without having 
recourse to arms; the lieutenant seems to have 
formed a more solid judgment than the com- che 
missioner; and, at all events, proved he was inca- if a; 
pable of hazarding the possibility of the dilemma he 
must have been i in, Should arms de ung . ä 
sorted to. x u 
In 1777 the Major published “ a Letter to th $a\ 
Earl of Abingdon,” expostulating with his Lordship eic 
on certain constitutional points, on which he judged Wl ©: 
bis Lordship to have erred. The writer of these me- | 
moirs is not in possession of that letter, but ths on Pl 


— - — — — — re 
In consequence of this fefusal 1 to draw his word er, the 
cause of liberty, we find that he did really forego all those splendid 


advantages which would most evidently have attended his services, 4 
and which were actually obtained by the officer who We anc 
place. — 


1 See Letter to the Duke of alk p. 55. 
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Farl, he recollects, _ 100 it as the org. of 


a gentleman. 

On the. 2d of April, as the Major informs us, 
he presented to'the King, at bis levee, Proposals 
for recovering America, and saving Great Britain;“ 
and he again urged upon his Majesty, about the end 
of that year, an attention to his proposal, in another 
paper which he then presented. The reader will not 
expect to hear, that the advice of one, who had vin- 
dicated American resistance, obtained him a seat in 
the Privy-Council ; although it will scarcely admit 
of a doubt, that, had his advice been followed, his 
Majesty would now have been _ of all English 
America, 

The writer, having been ne with a copy of 
the above-mentioned paper, has thought it merited 
a place in these memoirs. It is as follows: 

« May it please your Majesty, 

That a loyal subject be permitted to 80 your 
Majesty of the proposals ſor recovering America, and 
wing Great Britain, which your Majesty was gra- 
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bp Wl ciously pleased to receive at his bands, on the 2d 
ed day of April laſt. - 

Je- Experience, since that bees of time, hath 
ble WF poken very forcibly in support of such measures as 
— vere therein recommended; it will continue, it must 
2 continue, to speak the same language; because the 
de, Wl principles had their foundation in nature, rectitude, 


85 


and lawful policy, contrary to 0 of ingquity and 
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* Legislatice Rights da the Commonelt 7; indicate, p. 249. 
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| | parliament, have betrayed your Majesty into. 
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gelf-contradiction, upon which a corrupt sytem d 
government hath been adhered to, and tothe 
of a-state-expediency, and an unwarrantable st o 
domination, upon which your servants, aud even 


just and ruinous war. 114/125 wee 
“The war hath been aogethice "_ because 
the idea of the colonies having been subject to the 
authority of parliament, while, in truth, they only 
owed allegiance to your Majesty, was fourided in 
error, and was, in fact, incompatible with the Britih 
constitution; as hath long since been demongtrated 
in the writings of several private men, one of which 
number was the writer of these lines, who, eettaihly, 
would not dare to approach your Majesty with a di- 
rect denial of the just rights of parliament. 
« He dares, however, to deny, and thinks it his 
duty to remonstrate against, any unconstitutional 
authority whatsoever, whieh, in exercising its usurp- 
ed powers, in a way that, however well mtended, 
must, according to his apprehension, inevitably cause 


his Sovereign's reign to be calamitous and inglorious, 


and threatens to involve his country in a total ruin, 
Humbly submitted by,” &c. | 


17 Dec. 1777. 
What different objects carry different men to 
courts | Although Lord North was extremely avere 


in his own private judgment to the American wa, 


he was too good a courtier to intrude disagreeable 


sentiments upon his Sovereign, and too much the 


humble servant of his master, to lose his place for bis 
opinions 


th 
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opinions. Nay, He is said to have el bis com- 
plaisance so far as to have been particularly sedulous 
in having interviews with all officers on their return 
om America; and in either inviting or forbidding 
them to appear at court,” according as their opinions 
were favourable or unfavourable to the hope of re- 
ducing the colonies to unconditional subjection. 
What is it about the supreme executive magistrate 
of a state, that produces such a sycophancy in the 
gatesmen of an empire? Can it be any thing but 
the degree of his power * Roman emperors, we 
know, had their temples and their altars, and were 


worshipped as very gods. Even Turkish sovereigus, 


who can take off heads at pleasure, have the lowest 
prostrations from their slavish ministers ; but the 
situation of a limited prince of a free people, if all 
were sound, ought not to inspire his counsellors with 
a servility that is treachery to the people. | 

Early in the spring of the same year, Major C. had 
published © Take your Choice, &c.” and again, in 
July, a second edition, under the title of The Le- 
gislative Rights of the Commonalty Vindieated; or, 
Take your Choice, &c.;“ the work which the writer 
of the © Shetch” wished were in the hands of every 
Englishman. 

In 1778, the militia being then embodied, the 5 
Major was with his regiment at Hull, where it 
seems that his assiduities drew from the General of 
the district, Earl Percy, now Duke of Northumber- 
land, an honourable mark. of —— It was 
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while ſorming the corps at this place, that the! * ; 
by desire of the Colonel, drew up standing 


instructions, which were printed of a po 
distributed to all the commissioned and nas een 
missioned officers. Some extracts from this per- 
formance will give a just idea of this gente 
notion of military duty. In the section of Inalive. 
tions to the Officers, it is said, {i at 


At every proper and convenient opportunity, an offen ue 
give due praise to those that keep themselves clean, and ary careful 
to make a soldier- like appearance, and to do their duty wii cheers 
fulness; using his best endeavoprs to inspire them with that pride 
in doing well, which makes the soldier's duty a'pleasure; as well 
as with that no less desirable pride in their corps, which iaterats 
every soldier in the credit and honour of his regiment, "Thee 
effects are only to be brought about by an exact discipline, regu- 
lated by justice, and tempered with humanity, respect, and polite- 
ness, so that the gentleman and the peasant, the colonel and the * 
private centinel, may truly be brother soldiers. Love and respect, thel 
mixed with awe, are the sentiments in the minds of the soldier off 
towards their officers, that unite their interests and their wishes; Anc 
and without this uuion no regimental pride can take place; no then 
regimental reputation be acquired. When moved to displeasure, wal 
an officer is particularly to avoid all oaths, or ungentlemanslike ton 
or insulting expressions, to those who misbetrave ; but to repri- 8 
mand them in such terms, as shew he feels for the disgrace ie) "gl 
bring upon themselves, and is concerned that they oblige him to he 
resort to the harsh powers of his superior station; and p04 in 
short, as to excite e and sorrow, but not anger, in the breagts 
of the offenders; by which means he will preserve the dignity of 9 
the officer, and his severities will produce theit due” effect j , a 
finally, he is both by example and authority to quicken-the men's pol 
attention to every word of command, and to inculcate, Above al | nd 
things, the great duty of STEADINESS. _ 

« Either upon the parade, or lin the field; an officer wilt more il to 
effectually recall the attention and steadiness of a forgetful dier I 
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by a quick eats or a ilene' | 
than by voc iferatiom or abue ; fon, the latter disgust and provoke, : 


more than they ae ; besides; that they are iu themaglves breaches, 
of good discipline, and very dizreepectful to the commanding offi» 


cer, and indeed to every officer" pheent; while) on'the-contrary 


the former is an instructive example” to the irvegular caldier of = 


that silent attention and anxious cate for'the/precervation of order, 
which ought strictly to de observed, by every-officerand-widiery 
to the last moment that they are upon the-parade-ocunder/arms:'; 
when nothing ought to be seen but perfect, . 
nied by immovable steadiness, or quick, exact, and 
ments; and nothing heard, but the proper s0und © LIK. 
ments, besides the strokes of the drum;"the notes of the tauvic, 
and the voice of the commatding oc ert. 
« Upon all duties of command, or of trust and confidence; auch 


detachments, guards; aiperiintetidence of drills; vidititig of Nowpi« 


als, of quarters," &E} Ne. wherein / officers act not immediately 
under the eye of a superior; it Would be/ a tidst 2acred-poing 0 
honour with them not to omit the smallest'rirtle'of any cu duties, 
nor to do them i in a careles or unmilitary manner ſor; mough 
their neglects may not come to the knowledge of the commanding 
officer, yet they cannot be uhknown to the widievs, Which ig fur worn. 
And, even upon duties the most trifling, they ought'always to-pique 
themselves upon settiug examples to the s6ldiers'of obedience; pync« 
twality, and unremitting attention. No men \tipos earth will fail 
to make good soldiers under such officers j and'sach"examples;/ fur 
more than the care or labours of the training-officers,) will ferm a _ 
regiment to order and diseipline, and d OT 
vulies of our country in the day of battle. 10 Muds urpnaod 

„These, no doubt, are „ bon % men 
of principle and of feeling; there is, perhaps, a" motive still more 
gent with them, to let their on conduct on all oceavions be pros 
per examples to their men: the private soldier vever giti in judgment 
upon his officer, but the officer frequently judges, and condemns; 


add punishes, the soldier; and the courts-martia} in which he o- 

cates are, in a free country, judicatures of very harvb nature. 

How can a baccharislizut'efficer pass xentence upon & drunken sol. 
1799-1800, | UI | <i>d-inown enats * 


dier? Ho can the ĩnattentive punish the oy” 
- orderly consign to the halberts the disobedieat? .wit 
guilty of the grossest insolence, insolence of oſſioe, je! ©. 
ing the minds of the sufferers with all the indignation f e 
which tyranny ever indpires, and without subverting, the h par 
of the foundations of discipline. To govern, through the mediun 
of fear alone, is mean and hateful; as far as it may be.necemmy, it 
is always to be lamented ; and too much pains cangot be, yy 
substitute in its room the nobler principle of emulation,” . 


The introduction to ME respects the priete ul 
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dier runs thus: e 
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«A balloted militia-eoldier, i in 2 * 3 is one who, by 2 
wise and equitable law, is under an obligation to act ag;a 
representative of his parish, and to bear arms for the defence ol hi 
country. By serving faithfully in that capacity for three years he 
may then remain peaceably at home for the rest of. his life, under 
the protection of those whose lot it an then eb 
same honourable characte. 1 

A militiargubstitute is he, who, by his own, W ac 
si it upon himself tosbear arms as the military, reprezentative of 
some one parish ; and, by always remembering the. honourable 
nature of the character be assumes, he ought to pride bimgelf i 
zupporting it like a man and a soldier. 

The great end of arming a militia is to defend the nation 
against foreign attacks, without exposing it, at the same tim, to 
that danger to liberty, which is justly to be apprehended from al 
other military establishments; a mine is, therein Pg 
honourable of all soldiers, 

& Tt was with a design to impress pation chat . 
our minds, that the device and motto which are worn upon ue dut⸗ 
ton, and borne in the colours of the regiment, were chagen. ,, The 
book is an emblem of law, and the cap, of liberty; so that the deyic 
represents liber supported by law, and defended by the gras uf th 
militia. The motto in English would run thus: “ For our lar! 
and liberties.” Such a standard no Englishman can quit but with 
| his life. Of a similar nature is the design ane the cap 

of the officers gword-belts, _ wet 1 


—— 207 
u Ii is meänt to Intitäkte, Tiist 60 dg us ine millti ibu hase 
virtue and courage to defend the religiowand'civil ghtö;Gf heit 
| rountry; they will be blebzset witti the protection vf Dibine Provi- 
dence; and enjoy the glorious reward of „ ee 
« This, then, being the great cause in which we Are engaged; 
erery man amonght us, hu wants not the geberous gpirit of a 


AKK 


jt Englichman, will delight in his duty; and cheerfully contribute th 
* wpport an exact distipline; because it is impoble to do ver vict 
: to our countryz or eredit to ourselves, without it. 
. « In order, therefore, to render this task as easy as possible to 


A 


on villing, and to prevent the undeserving (if such should get amon 
. vs) from injuring and mortifying their fellow- soldiers, by bringing 
7 2 the regiment into disgrace for want of cleanliness, or skill, KnOW - 


76 ledge, steadinevs, or integrity; these explanitions are given, and 
„ beg omen, and inotractions are evtablitiet, hom whith Gone 
4 can be allowed-toidepart or to deviate. > BORE I IMRT10Y 


But, before the separate articles are treated of; We k be 
improper to describe, in a few words, what a soldier ougkt to be. 

„A soldier should be vigorous and brave, and particularly 
proud of his personal 'cleanliness and military appearanee; he. 
should be temperate, regular, frugal; and providentʒ he should 
be skilful and ready in all parts of his exercise and manœuvres; 
arict in the performance of every duty aud every movement, 
whether observed by tris officer or not; and she the same cheer- 
ful obedience to his corporal as his colonel,” When posted ab 4 
centinel, he should be vigilant, careful; and detetined; his life 
ould be less valued than the defence of his colours, or the pre- 
ervation of his honour; and, as the grand seeret and ornament 
of a soldier in the field, he should distinguish trimself by constant 
attention, and an immoveuble steadinest. To van a soldier, 
eyery worthy officer will be a friend and a fattier. - * 

* The first determination of a militia- man $hontd be, to put on 
 wldier's character With his arp, and, vince all his duties may 
be done with care and pleasure, he should scœrn the thought of 
ter ubjecting himself ta compulsiĩom or disgrace. What a differ- 
ace! To misbehave, and to be treated like a base slave, tor- 
mated by the aings of remore, thame, and fear; or, to uct a 
Us | becomes 
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rand privilege of freedom that of living without fear e e 
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What a good soldier chould be, has been jus now idioms: 
but let it be remembered, that, for making « godd g, ben 
foundation is being a good men, A good mari may ali be n. 
lied upon; but, upon a bad man, there can be neden e 
When a soldier shall be a mere machine, like his Hen, Uta 
bad man may make a good soldier, but not till then.? 


The iutroductory observations on e ns 
tions for a 'march are as follow: 4 b 


6 This i the time for the officer and the 2 
to shew his attention and regard for order and regularity u 
the time for the soldier to give proof of his discipline. 

There is no part of duty, during a n 
portance than a march. Towns are taken, armies.anc; eee, 
and provinces won by a march! There is, perhaps, nt cf 
metit between regiment and regiment so much td be depended 
upon, as the mode in which they respectively per a wr. 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon a regiment, as it values its ho 
nour, to take all opportunities of condueting its removal fron 
one quarter to another with every form and 3 US| 
through an euemy's country, - A 216 wb . the 

Disorder upon a march is 0 ek scandalous,/but i 
retards and haragzes the troops, It totally deprives them of that 
common priaciple of animation which they poses, while they 
move in one body, inspired by one soul; it is , with ay 
zurprize and sure defeat. A Anale 
Order, on the contrary, | mm aca gives perfect 
Security let an enemy appear when and where he will, ocean 
celerity, and eases the troops, by bringing them 80 regs 
to their destined place of rest and reſreslinent. 

«© When a regiment congiders a march as a field-day's rde, 
never letting a raak, or file be undressed, moving. with a mean 

pushing forward with, vigour. and spirit, r 
wry his place, except at the regular halts, calculating to 
Us arcival at its destination, and there making WINS 


— 
ing general, then that eee 
ij undertaking and fit for. any enterpriae. 4% 1260. 
« From the circumstances of long Stages, bad roads, foul wear 
ther, heat of the sun, &c. marches will sametimes be fatigujng ; but 
«bat then! an English soldier scorus ue much to be out of 
or out of spirits at a necessary fatighe, 25 to want cotrage on the 
appearance of danger, The sorry | wretch who can slink away 
from his comrades, or the deadrhearted looby who groans and 
grumbles at an unavoidable fatigue, deserves to be kicked out of 
the ranks, and left in a ditch ; and ought 50 to be treated, were i 
not for disgracing a regiment, by strewing the road with strag 
gers. A soldier is destined to frequent 'hardehips; but thence 
arizes one of the glories of his character. Let him bear them like 
2 man, and from his own breast he will have more than a recom- 
pence. He whose spirit will not bear him like a man through the 
common sufferings of a soldier, tet him carry at dome and rock 
the cradle!“ | 


While at Hull, Major C. (as commanding officer 
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probable grounds of 8uspicion against four soldiers, 


as concerned in this business, he sent them from the 
parade, each under charge of a serjeant, to different 
U3 quarters, 


wn of the regiment) received a threatening letter, in the 
usual style of these epistles. An imaginary claim of 
be soldiers was the alledged motive; and the Major 
8 was threatened to be © ripped open,” and have his 
* * brains blown out,” &c. An officer was with the 
er Major when he opened and read the letter; but, 
: vith his usual compogure, he put it in his pocket 
a vithout speaking of its contents, The extreme dan- 
- ger to the writers of such letters putting them pro- 
. portionally on their guard, rare indeed have been the 
instances in which the offender has been detected ; 
moo but, the penetration of Major C. leading him to 
ws 


\ [5 
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quarters. By separate examinations he 5090 game 
at the truth, finding their-landlard- was the woes of 
the letter, which was confirmed by ae 
upon bim, as well as a seal Which petſectly'Ulie 
with the wax by which the letter had. been | 
Denial and doubt beipg,gqually. impossible, andthe 
offence not bailable, the offender was committedita 
prison, and the Major bound to prosegute The 
examination of each soldier baxing commenced” by 
reading to bim the letter the Major had received, 
and with a promise of, pardon. an speaking the teh, 
all the soldiers were dismissed with a lecture” onthe 
escape they had had, and some wholegome adfite; 
and, as Major C. persyaded himself the actual write 
meant only to intimidate, and not to execute, the 
threats he had used, he afterwards retained agoups! 
to instruct him how to fail in his proofs; which, 
under a humane ] udge, who soon perceived the, ob- 
ject of the prosecutor, and agreed in opinion with J 
him on the merits of the case, was not found diff, Wl 
cult. + 441846 tin 
In 1779 the regiment marched from Hal to 8 |; 
Portsmouth, and encamped on South-Sea Compton. _ 
While there, it witnessed the retreat of the British 
fleet into port before the combined fleets/of, France 
and Spain. Prior to this mortifying Sight, and when 
the enemy lay off Plymouth, while the British fel 
was to the westward, great apprehensions were en- 
tertained of an attempt, on the part of the enemy, to nes 
enter Spithead. On this occasion Major C, feeling Wl — 


the benefit of bis naval knowledge, and having ob. 
tained 


tained permission ö emed 
the two entrances. into Spithead :; and, on the spur 
of the occasion, sketehed a plan of defence, in which 
were combined. military and naval operations. Both 
the Duke of Richmond, ho has bestowed much at- 
tention on the subject of . fortification, and that able 
engineer Colonel Debbieg, have borne their testi- 
mony to the merit, of this plan, whatever it was; 
but we presume it was, never, communicated to any 
but those entrusted by the state with euch docu- 
ments. t et enen i 8 „ t 
In a letter to Major C. the bi 64 Law 
much obliged to you'for the very ingenious and noble 
plan you have sent me for the defence of Ports- 
mouth; which, for the most part, as well as your 
reaxoning on the subject, entirely ooineide with my 
ideas, Portsmouth as well as een will be best 
defended by,“ &. drr A Yo e 9H 
Early in the year 1780, Major — the original 
mover of a general meeting in the county of Not- 
tingham for a redress of grievances ;in Which attempt 
he met with the greatest discouragement ſtom a per- 
son of very high rank whom he consulted, with 
prognostics of defeat from the great influence of 
gorernment, and the supposed want of public spirit; 
but, entertaining a better opinion of the people, and 
petsevering with his usual steadiness, he found asso- 
cates amongst the gentlemen of the county. A 
meeting was called, and very crowdedly attended: 3 
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Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, p. 38, weed: the redet 


ui the plan was not then acted on will appear. DUTTON 
U4 | and, 
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and, with the exception only of a anke e 
a petition to parliament and à committes of We. 


sþotidence were voted. | From this comte, a 
which presided the Duke of Portland, his biothir 
Lord Edward Bentinek (chen member fr teWhhiy) 
was aſterwards dlelegated to assist at the een 
of deputies ſtom the petitibning counties? tities, "nd 
towns, in attempting to obtain a reform” int A K. 
presentation of the people im parliament .?“ 
The writer of these memoirs believes it was in the L 
spring of the same year that Major C. after mot i 
of exertion; effected, with the assistapce of Mr! 64 0 
Lofft and Dr. John Jebb, the ſorinatiom f Ahe 56. MI ” 


ciety for ConsHitutional Information; and its Hut nl 5 
dress to the public was of the Majar's cdipoaitibi:” i ? 
The society scon became numerous,” Abd 58 fi * 

amongst its members many distinguished men, "viz, 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Richmond; the Parls of þ 
80 


Derby, Effingham, and Selkirk; Lords Kinbätd, 
Daer, and Sempill; Sir Cecil Wray, M. P. St n 
James Norcliffe, Sir John Carter, Sir Watkin Lewes, a 


M. P. Alderman Sawbridge, M. P. Alderman N- 
ley, M. P. Alderman Crosby, Sir William Plowet, K 
Sir Barnard Turner, M. P. Mr, Herne Tooke, A. WM 


derman EY N. P. rags MP. 
— 2 6 nne ne \ 


lf the writar dam fit nigh, the . Marquis of Titebfßeld, u N 
singular periqd, when parliamentary reformation was to be ti 
matized as something nearly allied to high treason, and when the 
Duke had changed sides, toak some pains, in a speech deliverel ( 
in the House of Commons, to exculpate his noble fathep.ſrom dr 
horrid imputation of having ever e such reformation· 

1 James 
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James Martin, Ezq/ M. P. William Smith; Egq.1M. R. 
Benjamin Vaughan, Bsq. M. P. Sir J. Sinclar, M. N. 
' R, B. Sheridan, Esq. M. . the celebrated Sir Wile 
Milns, Esq. M. P. William» Middleton, Es. M. PI. 
Sir Joseph Ma bey, M. F. Jervoise C. Jervoise, Esg. 
M. P. Sir Watts Horton, Joshua Grigby, Eeg. M. P. 
General Fitzpatrick, M. P. Philip Debany, Esq. M. P. 
Thomas Day, Esq. author of Sandford and Merton, 
Dr. Kentish, Dr. Towers, Dr. Edwards, Dr. Mel- 
ville, Mr. Sergeant Bond, Mr. Stratſord Canning 
(father of George Canning; -Esq.. M. P.), Dr., John 
Jebb, Dr. Price, Dr. Brock lesby, Mr. Capel Lofft, 
Mr. Jackson Barwis, Mr. Batley, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wyvill, and above W en 
able gentlemen. 

Major C. was also uber of the-Declaration. of 
Rights which wag published and distributed by the 
society. At the same time the Major was an active 
member of the Westminster Committee of Asook 
ation, and likewise a delegate from the town of Not- 
tingham in the aforesaid convention of deputies, 
over which that virtuous patriot, Mr. Wyvill, of 
Yorkshire, presided with so much honour to himself. 

It was likewise in the spring of the year 1780 that 
Major C. published The People's Barrier n 
undue Influence and Corruption. T 
— — — r — 

* In this —— the celebrated Pr. Trice W * 
George Walker were his colleagues. 

j The great Lord Camden poke of this york to we bo 
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In July of that year Ihe PRE 
a © Summary” of the. treatise draw up by'that ex: 
cellent patriot and very learned man, M. Cape Tf; 
Prefixed. to the People's Barrier, we find am dee 
to the Deputies of the petitioning Counties a in 
the nature of .an- appendix, another Addrens de be 
Freeholders of Middlesex, the Livery. of Tonen, 
and the Electors of Westiins te. 
The summer of this active year the Major spent 
in camp on Ranmer-Heath, in Surry; in the au 


he was a second time invited to become a eatididite 


for the town of Nottingham, where he would probs- 
bly have then succeeded in his election, had it not 
been for one error in judgment of the patriotie party 
and in the winter he received in marriage tho hd 
of Miss Dashwood, the eldest daughter of $6- 
muel Dashwood, of Well, in the county of Lin- 
coln, Esq. This gentleman represented the eldet 
branch of his family; the two younger branches be- 
ing represented by the present Sir Henry :Dashwood 
and the late Lord Le Despencer. Mrs. Cartwright's 
mother was sole heiress of James Bateman, Egqzof 
Well aforesaid (uncle of the n Lord — 
and is now a widow. vt 

It was before the eee of bee 
summer of this year, that the Duke of Riehmoud 
brought in bis bill for a reform in the representation, 
on the principies- laid down in the Majors bock, 


— Moon. 


Nathaniel Smith, E5q- N. P. and ho of his friends, i in terms 
olf high encomium. 
mae 
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making very e — aſa authot in his 


:ntroductory: speech. n 6 2004555 eee 


The circumstance which e his Grace and 
the Major acquainted is so much to the credit of 
both parties that it deserves to be known. In the 
Major's first publication on Reform, in the year 
1777, he bad expostulated with the then Opposition 
in terms of earnestness and of some freedom. He 
had said, that such of them as should not pledge 
themselves to immediate and unceasing exertions, 
for effecting a complete parliamentary reformation, 
ought to be considered as no better than factious de- 


magogues contending for. a share in the power and 


plunder of, their counitry; and he had used other ex- 
pressions of a similar nature- The Duke, who be- 
fore the publication of this work had not been aware 
of the wide breaches in the constitution it pointed 


out, and who was struck by the Major's reasoning 


with the necessity of repairing thein, was yet sen- 
sibly stung with severitjes of language which he 
thought unjustly pointed at him as well as others. 
Under these impressions he put the book in his 
pocket, introduced himself to the author, turned to 
the offensive passages, and read them with tokens of 
much resentment; aſter hich be commented with 
deverity on the injustice and uncharitableness of ap- 
pearing to suspect the integrity of men, on a point 
to which their attention had not before been drawn. 
The Major pleaded the hypothetical nature of the 
language alluded its the inner importance of the 

— 
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zubject, and the warmth of bie own: 4ctingithih 
course ensued ; and, after a conversation g 
three hours, they parted well enough pleaeivith 
each other. Although it was not without Aeg 
time to make himself thoroughly master of liewyl 
ject, that the Duke received conviction of th 
of the principles laid down by Major C. dt i Wel 
known, both by his bill above-meutioned, 20 b) 
his celebrated letter to Colonel Sharman, What be 
early adopted those principles without reservey%and 
that his own unanswerable arguments in theirs 
port gained over to them thousands of convett“ 

In the year 1781, while the convontiom of Gepe 
Still sat in London, appeared the Major's betten td 
those deputies; the object of this Small plete beg 
to convey correct notions on the nature of repram- 
ration, as the only true guide in reſorming a reprezen 
tative body, which, through decay and 2 
had ceased to answer its constitutional ends. 

The summer of this year was spent in n 
Gosport; and, abont the end of the * oo 
lost his father, 

In 1782; continuing his exertions in de Ges 
and apparently considering what particular bodies of 
Englishmen were most likely to feel the force of 
reasonings, and seriously to exert themselves for 
relief, he publisbed “ Give us our Nights; 
Letter to the present Electors of Middlesex and" the 
Metropolis, sbewing, c.“ In August, of the ume 
year, the Major again took a leading part in pro- 

moſing 


* 


In 
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bag © countyunecting in Nentivghanwhite, to 
r petition for a- reform in the represehtativn' of the 
people in parliament;; and, as i was the gutt of 
5 the gentlemem signing the requisition; thut th HνN 
k zheriff would consult the moit oonvenient scuten for 
h that purpose, he - called. u meeting for! the 28th bf 
n October, when a petitior was agreed on. atoxiig! 
1 It was in this year ala the*Major;' as ipperts h 
e 


the dates, gave a new edition of the Deelar atom 
of Rights, without which m Englis mam can be a 
free Man, nor the Rnglish: Nutiom u tree? Peopte ; 5 
bo which he. nom added a forvible! ppb 46 the 
e understandings of his ebuntrymen, under tit title, 
to For the great constitutional:Rizgh" und Du, 448 
en as the ini, and the Were teu, of being 
2 
n 


AED for defence of the Heure the Tut, add the 
Liberties, of our Country, «e*th&/followithy Ah 
ities and Arguments.“ his piece was dot only 
printed and widely elroulated; in a plain dress, by 
the Society for Constitutional Infortnation, but was 
likewise published zn an elegant” style for” being 
framed and glazed as an ornamental Fes dr Kan 
ture; the declaration having u broad margin or bor- 
er enriched with emblems and allegorics, vettes and 
quotations, expressl vs of the contrast between liberty 
and slavery, and illustrative of the dectrines of the 
Declaration A declaration, of which it was said by 


the the immortal Sir William Jones (a member. of. the 
me society), that “ it ought to be written in letters of 
ro- BI bold: and a declaration over which the equafty- 
ing immortal Chatham, * tokens of deep emotion, 


2 emphatically 
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emphatically. pronounced g were. 


6 
is very right. N. 40 ol i HY 
Amongst the 9 of this eoppietiplne Wl | 

print, a bust of the Duke of Richmond is mn en 0 
spicugus, and, indeed, it is made the pA ! 
figure; and there are likewise medallions en 
Northcote, Lofft, Sharp, and Cartwright, aeuthow t 
by whom the doctrines of the Wm a 
most successfully inculcate. NN ond: 4 
With the commencement of — 83; 4 h 
C. engaged in agriculture; his elder: brothely 5 
had no relish for such an occupation, -hiavingithen f 
transferred to him the ſarm in Nottinghamshineʒ and " 
all other agricultural concerns of bis late et, WW + 
which he had kept in his own hands for one bi 
In 1784 the Major defended the virtuous\caumo! BW 2: 

political reſorm, in which he had so long laboured, m 

against the insidious, but witty, attack of the ode» WW 
brated Soame Jennings, in a pamphlet entitled (in tn 
allusion to a well-known work of that geritlemans) a 
&* Internal Evidence; or an Inquiry how+«fae-Tratli re 
and the Christian Religion have been | eonsultedvby pe 
the Author of Thoughts on a;Parliamentary Nam 70 
In March 1785, Major C. was once motreyirinc>- br 
pally instrumental in assembling the county N be 
tingham in the great cause next his heart. n that WW " 
os — — —— CHEN m 

* The Declaration was put into his bands by the late late te, 
Oglethorpe, who, upon a visit to Mr. Granville Sharp, reported at 

the fact to Major C.; but the writer of these 
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nd in hand billsp artcaddyess under the title 08A 
Nottinghamshive/Barmer: twbis:Brothor\Pvedboltlers; 


„a Call to the/CoontynMeetifly ti be holden at 


Newark, to consider the Froprĩoty of petitioning the 
House of Common to roſbrm the present undonstĩi- 
tutional Represehtatiom of the People in — ng 
and to shorten the Huration of Purliamenta 4 | 
Whether from-this perind che Matte Bk 
his accustomed / lahours in cunsequence of à deluvive 
prosperity having! ĩbdisposedi the nation to exertion 
for recovering its just liberties, or Whrther He re- 
mained silent from a reliance on the integrity of 


Mr. Pitt, and a belief that that minister would em- 


brace a convenient opportunity of fulfilling his en- 
gagements to the publio ou the subject of a' parlia- 
mentary reformation, it is not for the writer of these 
memoirs to determine. He can only say, that, be- 
tween the years 1785 and 1792, he did not collect 
any productions of the Major's pen, nor does he 
recollect any thing published by bim within that 
period; not but that a mind so active, and so de- 
voted to the cause of reſorm, must probably bare 
produced, in some form or other, both within that 
period and others, many things on the subject, 
whch have not appeared with: his name; or which 

might not be intended for publication. 
In the year 1788, the Major, in conjunetion with 
ther friends, etnbarked in an undertaking in manu · 
acture on a considerable scale; expecting it would 
prove to themselves a benefieial speculation, but 
knowing 


| beautiful building was 
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knowing that it must, at all events; 1 
country ih its favourite stal of w οοννι ne 


near Retford, in the county o Nottingham )) an, 
being covered in on the approach of wintery halide 
was on the 5th af Novembery'whengdniea. 
m of an event which had e lade 
exactly one hundred i years before, an eventiddews.to 
the recollection of every true nglishmam a hunted 
of King William's «billings were gitem d the work: 
men to regale themielves, and theirbuiildingitns 
called The Reuol¹ij,j: Y MI. cee 
In this year also Major C. havingi pasun , 0 
his estate at Darlton, in the county of:Nottinghan, 
purchased an estate in Lincolnshire, of which the 
township and manor f Brothertoſt is the pipe 
part. Here he shortly after fixed his residenee im 
proving the estate, cultivating it with judgment in 
a high-spirited and expensive manner; und embel- 
lishing this retirement with taste, but in a Sie of 
Simplicity adapted to the title he gave it uf e 
toft Farm; and here, dividing bis time beteten the 
plough and the pen, he follows the oecupationief 1 
Cincinnatus and a Washington; and; if he bas not 
had the good fortune of those illustrious men df 
serving his country in high military commands, be 
has at least shewn himself an emulator of their w. 
tues, by saerifieing bis ambition at the shrine of bi 
country, and boldly defending her dearest inter 
The culture of aur indigenous plant, int, 
2yoad, with the juice of which, it is said;/ the ai 
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itons Staincd their bodies, and {Which is an ertigle. 
much used by modern dyers,; is at Btotheſtoft. gets 
ducted on a large scale. ods ie ei 
The woad is daily ground by means of a ill ate 
quiring the power of eight horses, and the room ĩa 
which the grinding- wheels act upon the plant 
above forty feet square, forming the centre only f 
building nearly two hundred feet long and to stories 
nich. In front and rear of the wings arg arertaf 
lofty ranges, containing some thousand wooden 
rates, with galleries between them, on Which the 
woad, after ground and made into balls, is dried far 
preservation, On one side of this singular group, 
which at a distance resembles à great castle, aud 
ſorming one front with the great building above- 
mentioned, is another building containing tenements- 
for thirty or more families of the woad-labourets and 
the agent who superintends them, a school, ant 
other con veniences; the whole together making a 
striking appearance, and adorning this level country. 
|t reſreshes the mind of the traveller by gratifying his 
eye with a pleasing picture, and his mind with ideas 
of the earth's bounty, and of the benefits of human 
industry well directed. The establishment is ain 
unique, bearing many marks of invention, and the 
vorks in general being on à construction much 
Superior to any which are applied to the eme _ 
poses either in this or any other country. 
In 1789 the Major was invited, by a del rs- 
prity of the burgesses of Retſord, to represent them 
n parliament, whereupon he declared himself a“ 
1799-1800. X | didatg 
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didate in a bandbill. expressire of his politikalnis 
oiples. It will not be thought surprising that ale 


intercourse with the electors of 
should have determined this gentlemamꝶ to dale his 
leave of them again, which he not longaftenmuny 
did, and inen owls on the samt inet 

was elected in 1790. eee 
We must now . the Major . 
— ws oocasion, because this dinner had a con 
siderable influence on some subsequent etents nn. 
cerning him. On the 14th of July 791% be med 
the Friends of Freedom at the Crown and+Ahcha 
Tavern, in London, to celebrate the anniverary o 
the fall of the Bastille; and, within à month ifs 
-wards, he received a letter from his brother, who hal 
a familiar acquaintance with the Duke of! 
lord-lieutenant of mme to 10 bim 
by desire, that his Grace could not consistent) 
with his political principles promote him to then 
cant lieutenant-colonelcy” of the militia ; and it wa 
added, © this being the case, I presume yon wi 
Tesign immediately.“ In quoting: these words in the 
Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, Which the 
Major soon after published, he says, Resigu ] No 
my good brother, nothing like it. It is none agree 
able to me to make knaves wince under m corre 
tion, than laugh at my pettish ſolly.“ In this geht 
to his Grace, which details a long series of it 
with a view, no doubt, of driving him out fit 
regiment, the Major, with a dignity Veopming b 

own character, and with the spirit of list 
g 4 007 1 a” 


atuigus the lord -· lieutenant at the har of the public; 
fr a conduct “ not only illiberal, but illegal; not 
' only oppress ive, but dishonourable and unconstitu- 
tional.” For aught that I know, says he, © this 
:ccusation may be metamorphosed into a breach of 
ptirilege; and I, the accuser, may be called before 
the bar of that right honourable House of which you 
xe a member, to answer to that complaint.” Should 
it 6 happen, my defence, my Lord, would still be 
your crimination; and at that bar I would still assert, 
that your conduct has been illiberal, illegal, oppres« 
ive, disdonourable, and un constitutional. 
| The Major did not, it seems, conceive he had any 
thing to fear from; the power of the House on that 
occasion. Neither had he been more influenced by 
a piece of intelligence brought him, while preparing 
for the press the letter it was known be had written, 
although it seemed intended to divert him from his 
purpose of making it public: by an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Duke's he had been told, and in 
the way of a friendly caution, that his Grace not long 
before had challenged a gentleman of the bar, wha 
took some public liberties with his name. E 
But, to return to the celebration of the downfall of 
the Bastile, and what followed upon it: the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire not only reſused to 
Major C. the lieutenant-coloneley, which, after three 
or ſour promotions over his head, at the instance of 
the Colonel, and then unknown to the Major, he had 
pronused him, but, in the month of September of that 
jar, he commissioned another officer as Major, there- 
X 2 1 by 
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by diemiaing him, as bis Grace thought; et. 
regiment ; and without even the civility*i 


him a message to inform him of the event be 
transaction, however, being grossly illegal, Mage 
C. paid no regard to it; bat, exposing the indes 
and the folly of the proceeding, he declared hewhould 
„appear in his post when the regiment "new u. 
$embled.” Care was however taken not to I out 
the regiment at all in the year 1792, in Web the 
Major's Letter was published; and at an annughmet 
ig of the Deputy-Lientenants, assembled on the 23d 
of October, the mighty object of removing MajorCart- 
wright from the militia, as fourteen years of illerat- 
ment had not provoked him to resign, Was a lt 
accomplished. Under the supposed authority 4 
late act of parliament, he was superseded ; andthe 
Deputy-Lieutenants © Resolved unanimeusſy, That 
the thanks of this meeting be given to John Cart- 
wright, Esq. for his services as Major 1 3 
hamshire regiment of militia.” | 
Notwithstanding this decency of odd is the 
meeting, few, perhaps, will be so sceptical as to doubt, 
but that he was discharged as a prnishment" for pob- 
licly rejoicing, that twenty-five millions of buman 
beings had broken their chains and asserted thei 
freedom; and it must also be recollected/ that the 
first ineffectual attempt at inflicting this * 
took place so early as September 17911. 
Some n from the internal eu 
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Major C. s Lotter to the Duke of N bare 
thought, that to discharge from the national militia 
zuch a man, to gratify either such & Duke or bis 
masters, was an act to which it could-not have been 
ey for Englisb gentlemen to have stooped; espe- 
cially, after the Major had aaid to this Dake, © either 
the labour of reading the law, for instructions how to 
proceed, was too great an effort or you had a mind | 
to ew the Deputy-Zyeutenants with how nue com. 

tempt you could treat ibem. , Are we to under- 

tand, that you equally despised both he law and the 

Deputy- Lieutenants + But be not, my good Lord 
Duke, discouraged z rally your seattered troops; as» | ; 
remble your mercenaries ;* call a council of war; and | 
zallantly open a new campaign. Your future ability 

and prowess may wipe away the past disgrace; and 

jour sage brows may yet be nm _— wy n 

of victory. 1“ 7 

* Is it, then, the honourdbil dev n + which 

every gentleman is to bald his commission in your 
nilitia, that he presumes not to-rejoite but when you 
rejoice, nor to weep but when you weep ? Is be 
tether to express his satisfaation when other nations 

became free, nor to open his lips in ſavour of the libet» 

les of his own cquntry > But, at all events, I c 
clude that he must make no attempt to remove abuses 
n the representation af Great Britain, be they over a 
xandalous, or productive of ever s tuch injury ta 
tte rights, the mr bad — of 9 2911+ 
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80 long as your Grace remains a borough alben ch 
of course one of thoge ####*#*#* e ee . 
Commons of that representation in parliament wh ih. 
belongs to them alone? 'These are serious queltions, Wil de 
which my brother-officers, and those of the Whole WH pre 
English militia, will do well to consider, as bees Wl «:r 
their importance. It becomes them, as well us y. Wl th: 
self, to spurn at the knavery and insolene&of office, WI qu 
employed to root out from the militia all indepen. WI vt 


dency of mind. It becomes every man of us to e-. 
press his indignation whenever treated as the property WI (or 
of a court-dependent, possessing not sufficient tue 
to be himself the friend of either civil or religions 
freedom; nor wisdom enough to shut up and con- er 
ceal that want of virtue within the dark and nitroy WI to 
cell of his own bosom.“ ebe Wa 
By the intimate friends of Major C. it is well WM ad: 
known, that, although he acquiesced in the discharge 
of 1792, for the sake of his own repose, yet he lauph- 
ed at it as illegal. It is only at the end of every gv 
years, that, under the act of 26 Geo. III. c. 107, e 
militia-officer may be discharged. From the 20th of WM pa 
his Majesty, or 1786, the only legal periods of dis- do 
charge are, of course, the years 1791, 1796, 180, be 
and so on. Hence it should seem only necessary i th 
be able 0 count five to discover that a dischurge in 
1792 was not according to law. e wh 
In the spring of the year 1792, as appears fron th: 
papers produced on the trial of Mr. Horne Tooke, WW th 
Major C. was a regular attendant at the Society * 


Constitutional Information, and ſrequently in the ns 
| * 
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chair; and, by contulting that trial, it will also be 
ſound, that a newly - ſounded patriotic society about 
that time sprang up in Southwark, which, in the 
geclaration of its principles, made use of these ex- 
pressions, © equal pea geo and. © repre»: 
entative government.” Major Cartwright thinking 
these expressions injudicious, visited the society in 
question at one of its most numerous meetings, 
where he was received with much welcome, and al 
lowed to join in its proceedings. Nor was that all; 
ſor, in a speech caleulated at once to inspire pa- 
riotism, and to direct its exertions in the line of the 
constitution, and moving the society to come to au 
on- WI explicit resolution, declaratory of its attachment to a 
ron WI covernment of king, lords, and commons, the speaker 
f vas much applauded, and bis motion en eee 
yell adopted. 
ge Hence it may be seen, that, although the motel 
vh- easoning and the uncommon eloquence of Paine (who 
foe is an enthusiast, in season and out of season, for go- 
, a WM vernments simply representative) had influenced these 
| of WW patriots to adopt in some degree his language, his 
lis- WY doctrine in that particular had not sunk into their 
0% bearts, and it was easy for judicious men to convince 
to them, that, under the circumstances of their own 
ia country, it was right to adhere to a constitution, 
| which, if enjoyed in its purity, 'would confer upon 
om WI the people the solid blessings of representation, al- 
though it admitted of particular privileges being pos- 
red by a few. The Major, with the same views, 
nited two or three other new societies, and in each 
Ir . 4% instance 
* 
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instance with the same succe$s.:..a0rydidihe de © 
until he bad obtained deputations\from: alien, i 
- and! from the parent-ocicty, of which, he him had WY © 
been the founder, to meet together and votauasthe te 
joint act of the whole, the sam declaration, Hem, pt 
then, will not the dispasgiqnate'eye-gf reason discern to 
the true character of these societies? and well mud to 
it be, for the peace and happiness of our country, to 
were the aristocracy as ready as the demoeracy to ligten Wl t: 
to the voice of this friend to the English constitution pr 
Many have been his exhortations to the formeny tot 
to become a bar to a reform in our repregentation, WI 5: 
lest the people, discovering that either priyilege must . 
be annihilated, or liberty must perish, become un- of 
versally Painites. Should that day qver arrivenit is E 
not all the machinery of power that can keep: the ta 


millions in subjection to a few lords in ermine On an 
the formation of the Society of the , Friends ef ile m 
People, associated for the purpose oluaining arPankas 


mentary Reform, which also happened in 1792 Mar »: 
C. became a member; and that he was not either in- Ii 


active or lukewarm we may saſely conclude. 1. la 
We find, from the Major's w ritings, that in 1193, wh 
when the ministerial plan for raising yolunteer corps 
of selected persons was proposed in the distriot where 
he resides, that he moved its rejection, and to subsi. N vl 
tute in its place one more constitutional, by invitiog bil 
cyery tax-paying householder to arm, and by appoint WM 2: 
ing a committee, consisting of the magistrates and co 
—— —— — — — — 
* See Commonwealth in Danger, p. 137: for 
"ae 
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other gentlemen, to consult the law oſ the land for 
intructions bo ta organize and regulste auch 
farce. In the same year he also published his“ Lets 
ter to a Friend at Boston, vindicating the ſtĩends oſ 
parliamentary reformation, and oalliag on the aggocia« 
tors under the banner of Mr. Reeves, who proſessed 
to support a government. of guten, end e! 
to act consistently with their proſessions, and con- 
taining, likewise, arguments e — into tha 
nt ware 

About the time of. the atoll in "OY 4 
gan to write “ The Commonwealth in Dunger, 
which was published in 1795. Besides a controversy 


Example of Franca a Warning to Britain,” this work 
takes an instructive view of the state of the nation, 


means of repelling invasion. 

It cannot be supposed, that, when thewhole nation 
was thrown into a state of agitation by the bills of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt, for altering the criminal 
law of England respecting treason and sedition, be, 
who is the subject of these memoirs, should have 
been unmoved. The truth is, he warmly opposed, 
in a meeting at Boston, an address to the throne, in 
which an implied approbation was given to those 
bills; and he likewise, in November 1795, wrote 
and published a Letter to the High Sheriff of the 
county of Lincoln on the abject; alleging his in- 
ability from lameness to attend a county-mecting 
for addressing his Majesty, and requesting his written, 
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of some length with the versatile author af , The 
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sentiments might be read; which request Minis 
was not complied with.“ As containing te ttb. 


stance of his arguments against the two bil de 
included a part of his letter to the Sheriff | 


an argumentative petition of some lehgth}\whiel 
his own name he had transmitted to the House 0 
Commons, conjuring them not to pass sue daun. 
This petition was presented by Mr. Fox, ho on that 
boocasion observed, that © he had not tlie Hotdur of 
having the political support of this gentlemun; on tbe 
contrary, he had manifested the most ardent s in 
opposition to his measures when he had been in office; 
and had been equally sincere and strenuous in zup- 
porting the present administration, so long as he von- 
ceived their measures directed to the advancement oſ 
public happiness; but the instant Mr. Pitt abandon: 
ed the principles which had raised him to popularity 
and power, Major Cartwright had withdrawn his 
confidence and support; but, laying aside all partial 
consideration, he was a man whom all parties re- 
spected. He was one whose enlightened mind, and 
profound constitutional knowledge, placed him in the 
highest rank of public character, and whose purity of 
principle and consistency of conduct through life 
commanded the most respectful attention to his 
opinions.” In this petition, Major Cartwright dis 
played the same magnanimity and patriotism which 
had distinguished his conduct upon all occasions 
where the —— of bjs-epuntry were concerned. 


* 8 10 of the Appebdir to this Letter: | 
+ Letter, p. 23. 
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In the month» of Ney 27 90, Major” C. received; 
{om a body of electors of the borough of Boston, an 


| offer of a seat in parliament, which of course they 


jroſessed to be both willing and able to bestow'upon 
bim; but he did not make his appearance as a can- 
didate. In the same year, he published his “ Con- 
titutional Defence of England, Internal and Exter- 
nal,” The first part of which, relating to internal 
defence, is“ a speech intended to have been spoken 
to the high sheriff and freeholders of the county of 
Lincoln, on the 6th of May 1796, at a meeting to 
consider of proper persons to represent the county in 


perliament.“ The second part is in the form of a 


letter, condemning the modes of arming adopted by 
ministers, as unconstitutional, and recommending a 
revival of the posse cumitatus; which he enforces with 
much general reasoning, and some reference to sta- 
tutes and law- books. 

The character of the speech may be collected from 
asingle sentence of it. © As an individual freebolder, 
came here perfectly disengaged, to seek constitu- 
tional representatives or none. I have no fox-hunt- 
ing vote to bestow on any one; neither have I a vote 
ſor party, nor for connexion; no, nor even ſor sacred 
friendship. To my friend I will give my purse, my 
hand, my heart; but I will not give him that which 
i not mine. My vote I hold in trust; my vote be- 
longs to my country, and my country alone shall 
have it!“ The whole composition breathes the 8ame 
pirit, and its references to the French revolution, 
and to the Roman history after the loss of liberty, 

2 | deserve 
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deserve to be read with partienlar a 
nobleman and gentleman of England. 


In 1797, the Major, ever vigilant in the c= f 


+= all had been active in his neighbouthooc i 
moting a fresh petition to parliament for th 


when the language of certain counter- petitionervp. 
pearing to him extremely unconstitutional, it gure 

rise to an © Appeal on the Sue of ee 
Constitution.“ eee 


The several Reviews have rendered it — 


ſor the writer of these memoirs to _— 
little work ; they speak of it as follows: 


MoxvruIy Review.—% The pamphlet is eee 
deration and sound constitutional doctrine.” 17 | eo) 


Critical Review. On the abstract question, is which our 
author is at issue with the anti · petitioners, we are decidedly of opi, 
pion, that law, history, and right n are mn” N 
eide. 55 | 


' ANALYTICAL REviEw.—* The day of redemption appronches 
and, we believe, with no tardy step. In the mean time Mr. Cart. 
wright” s efforts are not lost. He is informing the mind of that 
public, without which nothing can be accomplished, and which 
must be enlightened before it can be used to advantage. The time 
are awful and propitious. We must be made perfect through ul. 
fering; but he is the best friend of his species, whose efforts are 
exerted to weaken the point or lessen the amount pf that suffering 
We wish every neighbourhood bad a Cartwright, and then ve 
should not fezr a storm. We should then hope to see the repre- 
ventation of the people corrected by peaceful and constitutional 
measures. This is our Arat wish for our country: may the abuts 
of the constitution be corrected, and her peace be eternal. T“ 


BzrTrsn CetTic.—“ Major C. is an enthusiast (we hope in 
konest one) in the cause of general, if not univertal, suffrage. 
But, 


. 


MA CAT Rte REH. 28 
but, while bel propose only the farmer, hig arguments unfurtu- 
nately go the whole length of the latter; for, if no man is irre hut 


be who has 2, vote ig. the choice of a reprezentative in parliament, 
his plan - N excludes, from his beloved civil liberty, a 


rery numerous part öf the natlon, and reduces them to what he 
als teal protection "whithy the Major tells us, may be equally 
well enjoyed under the most arbitrary government, & 
« In his plan of arming housebolders throughout the kingdom, 
for the defence of their property and the constitution, we cordially 
agree, and the Major must rejoice with us in the happy accom- 
plichment of his wishes, &. tt... n 
« The rest of tlũs tract considts of an exposition of the writer's 
genera] sentimepts on political ot civil liberty, ſor which his great 
authority, his Magnus. Apollo, is ih Earl of Abingdon i . 
« But we would recommend to the writer to re · consider those 
principles, $ (or, as we should call them, prejudices),” &c. © 
3151047 43890! 58-0! Vai anon 
The year 1798 was scarcely ushered, in, when 
Major Cartwright, in conjunction with half à deaen 
honest neighbours, once more adyertised for a public 
meeting, with a view of obtaining another petition 
for reform ; and certain, propositions, intended to be 
moved as the grounds of such petition, were cireu- 
lated with the 8ummons., The extraordinary inter- 
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A plan of reform, which, as far as it goes, is fopnded on just 
principles, and which, at the tame time, falls far short of the au. 
thor's known ideas of rectitude, is no ill evidence of moderatiom. 

Among the abtruser questions in politics, pertiape,, few di- 
tinctions are more. important than that which is here 80 imper- 
ectly quoted from the author, between lega/ protection and political 
erty, OE | | n 

{ © Accotmplishment!ꝰ By poetical figure, an cor may be 
called an oak. | 2 AH can 1863 Wendet 
The Major, it seems, has not only rc-considered them, but 
Treoublihed them without alteration, and with. much additional 
water jn their aupport. 1 | 
* ference 
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ference of a magistrate, previous to- the W 
meeting, caused the invitation to be winden by 
| the Major and his friends, in ordert * tg" dee 
evil designs of such as might meditate the; Taiging of 
a disturbance, with a view of charging it upen the 
friends of reform; * but the cireumstante of thi 
interference gave rise to the publication of à ten 
edition of the Appeal,“ with very large additions. 

The Major appears to have begun the additions $0 
early as the month of March 1798, although the 
last hand, as it should seem by dates in the work, 
was not put to it for twelve months. The author's 
subject being the English Constitution,“ be bas 
not confined himself to the local violations of it that MI 
first called forth his pen, but has taken 'anextensive WM 7 
view of the injuries it has sustained, the 6orruptions BI i 
it has undergone, and the abuses to which it is every e 
day exposed. He has, also, at least to the mind'of the a 
writer of these memoirs, placed it in a new point of BW » 
view, as © a two-fold and admirable systetn of 6ivi n 
and military polity most happily combined: whereby a 
these two characters, like the ſaculties of 79 754 r: 
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woven, and constitute a . stute or — 2 
vernment.“ r Free, indeed, and glorious would it A 
be, if its principles, as clearly established by his pen, 
were the rule of practical government: 
Whether we follow him in his judicious, correc- 


tions of of that great man, Sir William Race d. 0 
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| thanks of his country. 
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in bis manly vindication of the rights of. aa 
jn his acute Observations on the liberty of 2 
or, in his masterly assertion of tho sovereignty of the 
people; or, in his dispassionate observations on, the 
proposed union with Ireland 3 or, in his demonatras 
tion of the incompetence of 'parliament to change 
the constitution; or, in his refutatioũ of; long: esta- 
blisbed, but erroneous, maxims. in the art, of war, and, 
his luminous revival of that military system which 
yas © the, nobles legacy of an Engiiah king of kings 
the greatest that ever bore eartbly 8 
at least have reason to say km deseryes the 
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Jo thosęe who may Pike = to 1 — more of the 


private history of Major Cartwright than has appeared 
in these pages, let it be obseryed, that the little in; 
cidents of retired life, unless mixed up with fiction, 
and fashioned into a tale by the hand of the nayelist, 
will seldom gratify expectatiou. The writer of,these 
memoirs has not been. solicitous, to collect private 
anecdotes of his friend, thinking a few that ars oha. 
racteristic will be sufficient far. publication; for Such 
only can. be of general concern. 

That an -Englishman who, prior to hostilities with 
America, had vindicated her right to independence, 
and advised an admissjon and declaration of it by 
parliament, should enjoy the. particular regard and 
esteem of Americans, who personally knew him, is 
most natural. There were a few at that, n "me 
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London with whom be — 
of these was 3 man of good conexdbns in hig d 
eduntry. The Major calling rather late ohe Ewhidy 
pon this friend, a person booted and pure 
tired just as he entered the room. The enen 
gentleman, after a little conversation, #ppedritg Wi 
sorbed in thought, the Major, judging ib wk 4 
ensomable, was taking his leave. His friend ei6jhpud 
bim, and attempted to assume his accustothed 'take; 
but soon again fell into silence and abeniees 10 
Major took his hat; and his friend again lene) 
ness urged bis stay; but other relapses and tokens di 
of a labouring mind occurring, the visitor win 50 
eing bitmself away; but his friend stepped beten 
him and the door, and held out his hand us forbiai 
ding a retreat. After walking a ſew sebone fn 
lence and apparent agitation, he turned bort to thi 
the Major knd said, * I am going to shew the ch. Ml ts 
fidence I repose in you. France has signed à treaty 
of alliance with my country; the man you s. had 
just brought me the express from — bt Paris; 
and; as it would be some hours after that expres 00 
came away before the English ambassador would be 
in possession of the ſact, ministers here will 
be ignorant of the event all to-morrow.” 
gave an outline of the treaty, of which the certality 
of an early French war was the most striking fes 
ture. | 1143.30; MEE 
Here then was Wen an appetite for a "Changt- nu 
Alley speculation, or other means of saſely-turniag Wl © 
the intelligence to a, gambling account, as might Wl l. 
ti. have 
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jure made the fortune of « less sorupulous than 3 but 
be, to whom. it was cmmunicated, made no tuch 
atempt, thiokiong that att: gaming with an igtiohint 
adyersary, and with a certainty of winning, was no 
better than robbery; as well as that no man ought 
to play for a greater stake than, in the event of los- 
ing, he was able to pay: and, when” this tempta- 
ton was thrown in his way; the Major had no othier 
certain income than his half. pay as a naval Heutenant. 
Thus the important intelligence of his friend had no 
older effect upon his mind, then to fill it with in- 
dgnation at the mass of vice and folly which then 
oixoned the eounsels of the state, and were pro. 
fuxely sowing the seeds of calamity to his county.” | 

From another anecdote; which has also relation to 
play, the fashionable reader will learn with surprise, 
bat, although Major C. bas been tharried" teat! 
twenty years, be has never yet possested sq a 
jiece of furniture as 4 card table ; nor were curds 
wer admitted into bis house, except ſor the amuse- 
ment of aged visitors, or of a sick person requiring 
uch an indulgence. His rejection of cards is not ac- 
companied with any thing  eynieal, but from seeing 
nd knowing the ill effects of babit. He was par- 
ticularly pleased with a passage in a sermon of bis 
fiend George Walker, observing, that * cards were 
mented for the amusement of a royal idiot, and they 
lid fair to make idiots of us all.“ He was also 
nuch diverted with an insane nobleman be once sat 
bon with to cards, in company with the relation 
tio had the eare of him. My lord played very 
1799-1800. * gravely 
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gravely until, at which — tb . 
middle of a deal, he threw down bis cards u ck 


ft 

bt 

bis walk ; and this.the Major frequently calls themon Wl , 
rational game at cards he ever played. But that 1 
A 

al 


cause of his distaste to play was what happened 
him early i in. life. He had at one time, andhewſten 

relates, so far, given the reins. to those en e 
which make men.gamesters, that for sia wers he 
scarcely ever quitted the card-table, playing Withithe 
keenest relis from early morn till, late at eye, and 
but scantily allowing himself the refreahihents'of 
food and sleep; and, to add to the ſascination be 
had played with success at the end of thia ed 
He reflected on this madness, and on practioas he bad 
detected in some of the players; and he determined 
on a solitary serious walk. This walk he ton on 
the summit of Portsdown-Hill, which overlooks 
Portsmouth and the sea, the destined theatre, he pr: 
then thought, of bis future liſe. The nature of bis o 
self-interrogation, while contemplating. the mf un 
ficent prospect before him, and the course of bis pr 
thoughts, will be collected, when, to use his one 
expression, it is observed that, at this moment, tbe 


ins 

tide turned, and ever after set in a contranpillite- | 
tion. "» „ huewolth Abl t, 
The institution * a Society to improve NavaliAr-W up 
chitecture recalls to mind a suggestion tha out to 
thirty years ago by Mr. Cartwright, then a mi- Th 
man, that, under due encouragement! toingemous ly be: 
men, in the ornamenting our ships of war, we might mu 


in, due time expect to see arise, in this country, 


Pay 
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otic öder | of hrebiteeture . At will readlily 
be admitted,“ said he, “ that arms alone, without 
its, could never have raised the Gren or Romans 
to that authority they acquired» ini the world & 
And, speaking of naval Supre he obSet ved, In | 
il the productions of gedids im this class, there is a 
certain style and character tranaſused through / the 
whole, which give them! a: -petuliari;gmce, heauty, 
and propriety, as embellisHments! of, nwieable; ſabries 
on a liquid element, and. ah ds:dematstrate that a 
' nautic order of arohitecture is redutible do gystem 
of general rules and prineiples;bwiyle:its variety must 
be infinite, and its proportions: vnriohs without im- 
perſection. See a: letter xined luis ul. an, in the 
dt. James's Chronicle, in April 769. *The Society 
of Arts, Manufactures, had Commerde, appears to 
bare taxen the hint; ſor very -800n- afterwards a 
premium was offered: ſor the best specimen of a nautic 
order ; but the few candidates who appeared did not 
understand the:: 80ciety's intention : the specimens 
produced were not of the nature they sought, being 
of matters appertaining to the — 
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the instead of the draughtsman and sculptor. 

e- The Major has no children, except, as Wee 
11. It, “ a borrowed one, a neice whom he has: brought 
r- vp from an infant; and with whom be is not likely 
out w part, until she may ſorm 4 nearer connexion. 
a- The extent and the nature of his friendsbipp- have 
wwe been delicately touched by his own hand. Mbat! 
Sei wust+ you) acgail/ime !” says be to the Duke of N. 
yy | 


"ge 20, * eytn! in my friend! Must * 
1 2 


ic 


ut 


eireumstaneed as to be able to give the f 


de corrupted! must his honour be n 
eonsciousnets of baseness attend him tu gn. 
father” than that I should not receive a mortiſiention 
fie!—Hadyousucceededthere, you had conquered 
me indeed; you had effertually driven me from the 
eorps ; it had been a stab I could not have ed 
— Where is the man capable of beholding ant Mm 
onee he.honoured; fallen from the diguity of virt 
and the nobility of friendship . My nerves hed been 
unequal to the task-? But, thank God, ue fend. 
ciple. The eircle, indeed, is small; but it in u circle, 
within which I entertain no apprebension of eher be- 
ing deserted or betrayed.” As a som, there in none 
now to speak of him; as a husband, u brother, ar 
uncle, a master, a landlord, and a neighbbur i the 
writer of these memoirs may judge, the: citiments 
entertained of bim are auch as much eontribitet 
dis happiness. „ce Sed 
It is 8 umts tles eh dsp th event 
the noble spirits who struggle against oppreaeion-anc 
tyranny as tyrants in their own-families, anti ui di 
agreeable qualities in the private circles: of tune 
How well such a representation would be founded i 
the present ease, let the reader judge fron the (ol 
lowing words recaved by the writer in une t 
letter of inquiry, which, amongst othen iht 
a very —— —__ 


ation from his own knowledge: — 
life is nnn but faltof views. 
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ru exemplary in his duties as a dn, and be i 

nost tender and affertionate husband, 2 generaus 
and indulgent master, and the kindest brother that 
llostrious Roman, am in frdtres amin gaterni. 
The misfortunes of his-excellent. family, which excite 
the unfeigned pity of all who know them, have unr 
juppily called. for all the virtue, in the lant of those 


characters, of the modern Proculciais g and his aiters = 


declare, with tears of gratitude and love, that he has 
been to them a FATHER. His bonobr and honesty 
ne unimpeachable they are confexzed to be un- 
potted, even by his most furious folien, enam 
for it is impossible he can have any other ;. and, in 
me late family difficulties, with which the world 
has nothing to do, have shewn' themselves in auch 
purity as to excite the admiration of all to wbom the 
acts were known. His manners in gociety-are- polite 
ind easy. He is 2 perfectly well - bred gentleman. 
Hle never gives the slightest offence by introducing 
bis political opinions, nor by his manner of arguing 
on them when introduced by others. He dis- 
eusses them with such philosophieal quiet and tuch 
mild and gentle gpirit, that a stranger is astonished 
o have been conversing. with 80 obnoxious a charae- 
ter, In short, I know no defect in this man's heart; 
nd, were you to go from door to door through this 


vhole county to collect opinions about him, the 


yorst that you could hear would be, that he main- 
uns a set of what perhaps they might call new-fan- | 
lid notions about representation, and that he main- 

„ | tains 


/ | 
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fains them pertinaciously,”?!> T0 1 
worthy correspomdent adds, ι M 
however short, tnay perhaps be valuable be be. 
ing extracted” from the most #espectablergartraf our 
county, who have known the Major frown” higiehild. 
hood, and though R- OW differ dung 
e opinion. 1 — n gi <1 
In another, latter with which the writbr bez ben 
er a gentleman who has invariabiy chem thut 
he possesses the nicest ſeelings with the higheatbens: 
of honour, and who is very-particularly»dequainied 
with the ciroumstances which oecasionedithespirited 
remonstrance to the Duke of Newoustie she is 
gur that: all facts stated therein ate uncνj,ut : and, 
aſter noticing the great talcnts of the remonbtrator, 
displayed early in his profession, and testiſied hy bis 
great commanders— his skill as an engineer and 2 
mecbanic— sums up his character. in saying bat 
he is an excellent writer, voluminous publications 
may be brougbt to witness ; but I think there is 90 
occasion to refer to more than his late dutinou 
* APPEAL,” to manifest him a temperate, learned, 
and eloquent politician. Here is al varietychf talents 
hardly to be met with in one man: and yiety tuch is 
the perverseness of this age, that a: true appreiation 
of his worth must be leſt to a few friends and a ſutute 
age.“ „ ane? 9 ON 0:29 GO 
If any rnd could be disposed to say, tbat ther 
memoirs have more the air of eulogy than aſ ſaſthiu 
delineation of character, and ask, Where ate ide 


shades, the ſoibles, the failings, the vices, to vbich 
4 ever) 
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run ben or Els THG. 
every Son of Adam and of Eve is Hable in 

ir a less degree; the "writer can git no —_ 
wer, than that he knows no more of them than The 
great variety of persons to whom he has applied for 
information, and many of whom, from long acquairits 
ance, and even intimacy, could not have been ig⸗ 
norant of them, if they existe; whents hie must 
conclude, that if Major Cartwright” be not one of 
he best of men, and an ornament and an honour td 
lis country and his species, he must be one of the 
most consummate, and the most successful bYpos 
crites upon eartn. ud 97 . Tag 
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THE DUKE OF LEINSTER., 


WILLIAM Robert Fitzgerald is the second of 
tis illustrious fatnily who has inherited a dukedom; 
bis father, not only the most ancient earl, but the 
most ancient peer of Ireland, was, immediately 
after the accession of his present Majesty to the 
throne, promoted, from being Earl of Kildare, to be 
Marquis of Kildare and Duke of Leinster, . The 
Duke of Leinster is also Viscount Taplow of Great 
Britain, and as such has taken his _ in the Britiak | 
House of Peers. 
His Grace is not less nobly Aer in the ma- 
ternal line: his mother, the dowager-duchess of 
Leinster, is sister to the present and daughter of the 
late Duke of Richmond, -and is thus allied as well to 
lie King of Sardinia as to the two rival relatives who 
DM | bad 


and, 


% 
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had 80 long contended. for the — bins. 
Great Britain — those of Brunswick and Stustt 
The Duke of Leingter received the fit pam d hi 
education at Eton- School; whence be went, to ile 
university of Cambridge, and, after taking a degree, 
visited most of the polite courts. of Europe, where 
the rank of Marquis of Kildare procured him dot 
more attention and respect than his antiable qualitics 
peculiarly commanded, {a 
His Lordship, charmed ry the manners, the 
climate, and the fine arts (of which he is not only 
an admirer, but a great patron) of Italy, gpent most 
of those years devoted to making the grand tour in 
that delightful country. He was upon his trayels 
when the present Marquis Townshend was, appointed 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, who, in the year-176s, 
gave the royal assent to the Octennial Bill, which 
then changed the duration of the Irish parliament 
from being perpetual to the period of .cight.years. 
The perpetual parliament was then dissolved,, and a 
general election immediately followed; at which the 
freemen and freeholders of the city of Dublin nomi- 
nated the Marquis of Kildare, who was then in Italy, 
and just entered into the twenty-second year of bis 
ages a candidate to represent them. I 
Ibis ancient family felt themselves much fatter 
by the kind partiality manifested in this instance by 
the citizens of Dublin towards thgir eldest gon. 
They accepted the invitation; the Marquis was de- 
clared a candidate, and a canvas upon the part of his 
Lordship immediately commen cet. dh. 
, 


The contest which took place at this election was 
greater than any which has since our. an a 
 imilar occasion. One candidate & was almost una- 
imously returned; but the Marquis of Kildare was 
cposed by John La Touche, Es8q. whose father was 
then living, and was the richest and most respectable 
benker in Ireland. The firm of his house is yet 
continued by his sons (one of whom is John), and 
continues to be marked with the same liberality and 
integrity which has distinguisbed it for nearly a cen 
tury, and has given it the character of being, per- 
haps, the-first private banking house in the empire. 
The Marquis being abroad, a gentleman of muck 
els celebrity, and at that time well known all over 
Europe, (the late John St. Leger, Esq.) became 
{cum tenens for his Lordship, in whose favour the 
cection ultimately terminated after a long contest, 
which is stated to have cost each of those two candi- 
dates above twenty thousand pounds, while Dr. . | 
was returned free of expence. | 
This parliament, the first assembled after the x pas. 
ing the Octennial Bill, continued almost the full period 
of its limitation, being called together in the year 
1768, and not dissolved until the year 1776; at 
vhich time the death of the late Duke of Leinster 
« prevented the Marquis from 2 becoming a can- 
4 — — — —ͤ— — — 


SON The late Doctor Lucas, an Irish physicien of great eminence, 
de iman not less celebrated for his great abilities than his genuine 
\ his pariotim ; and to whose memory the citizens of Dublin have 
rected a finely re RT marble e in the Royal 


W Lichange of that city. 
The ity didate 
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didate for the Iltis metropolis, —— 
eeeded bis father ip his title and estatez. 
* During the American war, a descett of woe don 
bined enemy upon Ireland was not Gn e 
but seriously apprehended, and among the Futte 
corps which formed the volunteer armies of Treland a 
regiment was embodied at Dublin, in the year 1778 
composed of the most respectable merchants' 00 
traders of that city, called the Dublin Volumtetſa Who 
ee en the' Duke el Leinster * $ 
colonel, 1 374; HIT 
The spirit of the Irisb nation adp ügege w 
this army of the people; und, upon the A ef No- 1 
vember 1779, his Grace acted in the capucſty of tl 
reviewing-general of all the corps of of Dublin and the Bl ” 
— counties. ee ee e 
There were some mem at this time in the Duke of 
Leinster's regiment,” hose patriotism itidicated x 
strong tendency to degenerate into $edifion'; the 
spirit by which they were actuated spread itself stwong e 
other corps; his Grace warmly reprobated, in the MI 
House of Peers, their symptoms of disaffectiot, and i © 
recommended in their room a steady pers vember, at 
tempered with moderation, in the attainment of bose 
great constitutional measures which the Irish volun. WM 
teer army were then seeking, and aſterwards obtained 
in the year 1782. This moderate conduet adopted Bil * 
by the Duke much offended some of the turdöſent 
spirits in his Grace's regiment; they immediately WI *: 
seceded, and formed a small corps, which UN called 


the Rs Dublin Volunteers. 0 
5 From 


1 


From this period the popularity of the Duke 
Leinster continued to abate, and his Grace no longer 
held the distinguished character of teviewing · genetul 
of the Irish volunteer army; that honour was con- 
ferred upon the Earl of Charlemont, whavgontioned 


in the undisturbed enjoyment 6 
as the volunteers remained embadie d. 


The Duke of Leinster frequently eliveredt hisis eri. 
timents in the Irish House of Lords, and us public 
peaker, acquitted himself with ꝝ very fair degree of 
credit : his politics, however, have not been marked 
with that consistent firmiess, which in- most. cages is 
necessary to insure the appellation of à steady patriot; 
though, in reality, few mem are better disposed to pro- 
mote the real interests of their country:: 

His Grace's moderation and complacenoy; in his 
public capacity, are as conspicuous as his amiableand 
endearing disposition in private life. His having ac- 
cepted, at different times, certain offices under the 
crown, when he happened to co- operate with admi- 
nistration, has in many instances shaken that public 
confidence which otherwise would have 5 
attached to him. Tenne in T7 Yo 

Some few years since, his Grace: held the office.of 
Master of the: Rolls in Ireland; and in the admi- 
nistration of Earl Fitz william he accepted the —_ 
of Clerk of the Crown and Hanap err. 

When the important question of the Regeney uns 
apitated in 1789, the Duke of Leinster supported the 
measure of appointing the Prinoe of Wales regent, 
vithout any restriction, and, with Earl Charlemont, 

* 
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constituted the deputation rom the Jrieki Bhs: 
Lords to wait upon his n His wen duk ae 
address for that purpose. 

His Grace married the En of thi e 
81 George, by whom he has several children. His 
eldest daughter, Lady Mary Fitzgerald, married Oe. 
neral Sir Robert Ross. His eldest son, Agb 
Frederick (Marquis of Kildare), to whom his RGjal 
Higbness the Prince of Wales stood spansor; un 
born 21st August, 1791. PT. 2 
His elder brother, Lord Charles Fitzgerald, is un 
admiral. His second brother, Lord Henry; wut ke 
colleague of Mr. Grattan,” in the representation of 
.the city of Dublin, to which they were both led 
free of expence, in opposition to two aldermen ofthat 
city, who were supported by the patronage oſ govern- 
ment. His third brother, Lord Robert; was formerly 
secretary to the Duke of Dorset, at the court of Ver- 
sailles, and afterwards charge des affairts in France ; 
and is now ambassador at Copenhagen, from the court 
of St. James's, His younger brother, the late Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, terminated his political "career, 
during the late unhappy rebellion in the sist bing 
dom, in a manner too melancholy to dwell upon. 
Leinster-House, his Grace's town | regidenee-|at 
Dublin, is the most princely mansion in that-eity; 
and his country-seat, at Carton, in the eounty of 
Kildare, is not less magnificent; it is situsted Aout 
twelve miles from Dublin, upon his Grace's Sate, 
which, though occupying above eighty» th 
acres in that county, did not produce, at gy” 
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al election in Ireland, ons; hundred regittered Pros 
vant freeholders. n | 
' His Grace, some years ase belt a very mp 
regular town (called Maynooth), adjoining his conn- | 
try residence, principally inhabited by an bumble Og 
ce of manufacturers; and near this town he grant- 
ed a large piece of ground, containing several acres, 
to the trustees of a seminary, establisbed by act of 
parliament, in the year 3795, for the education of 
Roman Catholic youth; upon which they have 
snce erected a very handsome _ ye pr wow. 
lege for that purpose. 
| No tenantry are det dnss treated 1 by a 
landlord than those of the Duke of Leinster : he al- 
most constantly resides among them, and the poor 
on his estate enjey the continual distribution of 
comfort in their necessities, from the — and 
princely mansion of Carton. 

The Duke of Leinster's influence used to send ten 
members into the Irish ä viz. two 


8 r 
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he Hs GAS 
eminary for the education of the Roman Catholic youths, to ob- 
rite the ill effects of ſoreign education, and of principles of fo- 
reign politics, imbibed by gentlemen of that pemuasion. The 
liderality of parliament has already granted, from time to time, 
vithin the last three years, thirty-aix thousand pounds in aid of 
this institution; and an implied promise to grant it an annual ati- 
fend of eight. thousand pounds. This ſtipend having in the 
year 1799 passed through the House of Commons, was neverthe- 
ku rejected by the Lords (on the motion of the Lord-ghancellor}, 


in conſequerice of the egen of n, Uriah Raman, Cathelic 
pews, during the late db. te but 
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for the county of Kildare, and tuo for 3 
Kildare; two for the borough of Naas ; tg ie che 
borough of A and. 0 ſor * the boruaß e 
rĩisto wn. ace 

een eee — yes estate pooremiby the 
Duke of Leinster, the incumbrances high mg 8. 
ways attach to so large a family, by the ſc 
brothers and sisters, jointures, children, &, drquwith 
many other cireumstances, added to his munificence 
in private life, have occasioned his Grace fe 
to have experieneed pecuniary em {to 
alleviate which he disposed of his borough gfyl 
ristown, in the year 1793, to John La I 
an eminent banker of Dublin, for the sum 2 
thousand pounds... „ 


— 4 — —z 
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relative to a lady of eminent abilities, it | mi . 
0 The n of Mr. John La Touche in this transen de 
| nerves to be noticed. His newly erected ecuntty-HMösk, Which is 
spacious and costly, in the centre of an extensive and highly im- 
proved demesne, stands within this borough; and; ben Me fiend 
the Duke of Leinster was about to dispose of it, he coninhaſated 
with his Grace to Know the price, which the Duke Hid ut Wöfteen 
thousand pounds. Just at this time several boroug hs were ii the 
market: among others, the Earl of Westmeath 6s ily 


the borough of Fore to the late Colonel Brueh ; Wien ME La 
Touche replied, that, as his house and deineine 'were/uha thi 
borough, it ought to bring as much money as any bitter Votoiyh, 
-ant-accordifigly he paid the Duke of Leister we Som biber 


9692710 4a ' 
had sold for, viz. siztcen thousand pounds.” Rl a e ale" 
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natural for us to ãĩntroduae our remarks with' compli. 
menting the advocate of the Rigbts of Woman ; 


und, when speaking of a lady equally distinguished 


fr the attractions of her person as the superiority of 
her talents, it miglit be expected of the writer to ex- 
press himsell. in terms of the highest admiration. 

There is, unquestionably, ample room for compli- 
mentary language, and many rhetorical flourishes, on 
the present oo sjapn. But, in Mrs. Inchbald, there 
xe still higher grounds fon eulagium. Her! moral 
character constitutes her principal excellence; and, 
though useful talents and personal hecomplishmeuts, 


ol themselves, ſorm materials for an agreeable picture, 


moral * give ee -fascinates ! the 
heart, 4943143: (thiks -: „ „nene Bent! 
The ne of. this, cniablairainey:s is, in a very 
great degree, interesting, and, to speak the truth, not 
1 little romantic. But a hint only will be bere at- 
tempted ; for a complete view of the most important 
events of such a liſe would require a considerable 
rolume ; and a work of this kind, it is understood; 
hs for some time employed Mrs. Inchbald's own 
pen, a work which, whenever it makes its appear- 
ance, will, we doubt not, excite wn interest, * 
convey much useful instruet ioo. 
Retirement, generally e s * 
nurery for the most distinguishediſebaracters. Tho 
birth-place of Mrs. Inchbald was an obscuref village; 
fre miles from Bury St. Edmund's, in Sffolk. Her 
lther's name was Simson, a farmer, ho had à large 


. distinguished r of their persons 
1 Elizabeth 


| | ' 
Elizabeth, the ORs 


larly handsome; but having a natural” impediment 
in her speech, she contracted very early a en 
attachment to retirement, and a great onde for 

reading, which excited in her, at the agebfebrenteen, WI ;; 
a strong desire of visiting the -metvopolicyofawticn WY ti 
she had read so much in novels; - She accordingly WY n. 
rambled from her father's house, w ai 
an individual with her intentions; W 15 
don a mere inquisitive adventurer, 54 4 e 


This first important step in her life A, Gable 
by many be reckoned a rash and imprudent one. 


But the common rules of custom  and-pradevice ure 
not the ordinary measure of minds bent on adves 
and experiment. The difficulties to be encountered 
form an apology in the breast of the adyenturery and 
if success attend the e it ot Ge with 
admiration. un ohh 
On Mrs. Inchbald's arrival in Boon and dis- 
appointment, (for the friend on whose counsel he re- 
lied had left her place of residence in the metropolis) 
sbe thought that the profession which most readily 
offered itself to her was that of an actress A proſes- 
sion, however, in which she might have expected to BY tn 
meet with some difficulties. Nor need we” bes wür- 
prised if she encountered considerable mortifieation 
ere she accomplished her purpose; and that ai did or: 
not at first, notwithstanding the charms of d 00 
alluring person, succeed with the managers.” 
In London, she martied Mr. Inchbaldy of Drory- 


Lane e and went with him to Edinbuttgd 
1 _ where | 


ili 
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vhere she continued four years, and -performed''this 
yringipal parts on the — e when she 


vns but eighteen years of age. rl du He 


From this cireumstance we may ee conolu- 
jon, that Mrs. Inchbald's unsuccessſul attempts, 
hitherto, proceeded-principally from naturul ĩimpedi· 
ments and private prejudices; for one who could 
vit tolerable acceptance appear at so early a petiod 
zz a principal actress, must have possessed a obnsi- 
derable degree of iſtelleet, and no om . 
into the human character. | 

At length Mrs. Yates, who hed — is pos- 


session of the public approbation in London, retired 


to Edinburgh, in consequence of a disagreement with: 
the manager of Drury-Lane house, and became a 
formidable rival to Mrs. Irichbald. We shall not 
enter on a detail; suffice it to say, that our fair 
actress experienced many incivilities from Mrs. Tates; 
in consequence of which she and her husband quitted 
Edinburgh theatre, and passed two years at York i in 
the theatrical character. 

Indifferent health, brought on 1 trials of a private 
and delicate nature, occasioned Mrs. Inchbald's quit- 
ling York to pass a twelvemonth in the South of 
France, whence she returned to England with a new 
dock of health, and a mind stored with new ideas, 
prepared to encounter the other difficulties = make 
up this life of adventures. f 

Soon after her arrival in England 0 lost her hus- 
hund; and, though her marriage had been rather the 
rult of gratitude than of the 1 affection (for 

1799-1800. Z | there 
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there was 2 great disproportion in then Ar 
and Mrs. Inchbald), her conduct on this weeagion 
reflected on her the highest honour. Sbe nom con- 
tinued to act, for four years, at Covent-Garden theatre, 
and experienced some montifications ; at the end of 
which she accepted a place, not a very advantageous 
one, on the Dublin theatre. Thus was she ſated to t 
be passed from theatre to theatre. el 
On quitting the Dublin theatre, Mrs. Inehbald re- 
turaed once more to Covent-Garden, where she con- 
tinued an actress for some years; which situation abe 
suddenly relinquished, continuing, however, to regide 
in London, though in great obscurity, W - | 
with poverty. | "(Ronny be 
Considering the obstructions that weed had BN cb 
thrown in her way, Mrs, Inchbald had ne remson t0 Me 
complain of that share of the public attention which Wl cc 
she obtained. She, however, was now quite-mtis- 
fied in relinquishing for ever all thoughts ef the cc 
stage, as an actress. It must not, bowevet, be pas-: v 
ed unnoticed, that, during the whole period of Ma in 
Inchbald's theatrical engagements, sbe maintained an WI 5 
unblemished character; that the incidents of ber lik, WW B 
though they have been made the subject of moet 
conversation in the gay world, could never expo i; 
her to the censure of even the most serious nnd 5. 
severe, that the worthy part of both sexes, who were 
honoured with her acquaintance, highly estecmedf tt 
her worth. Her acquaintance with Mrs;:Siddons, 
and Lady Derby more particularly, strengthenedinto 
friendship; and Mrs. Inchbald left behind her 4e P 
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racter that may stand in opposition to the prejudices 
of such as think that an aetress cannot he a virtupus 
voman. Nothing argues greater illiberality and lit- 
leness of intelleet than such general oonelusions 4 
and it is but justiee to observe, that there are to he 
found among those who have devoted themselves tg 
the theatrical life, many nnn 

emplary conduct. + + Wer R Nl 
Of the conduet of Mrs. Toohbald, as a — 
honour, even amidst all the gaiety of youth, and the 

powerful influence of a en — — 
ij but one opinion. | 
 Henceforth, then, we are to * — Mrs. — 
bald in the light of an author only, in which character 
abe holds a respectable station, and -procures a very 
zenteel independence, Her literary — 19 
comedy, farce, translation, and novel. eb 
The first piece she offered to Mr. Colman was 3 
comedy, in five acts, entitled 1 Tall you What, 
whose hard fortune, however, it was to lie unnoticed 
in the manager's hands, till the success of a much 
zmaller piece, The Mogul Tale, or the Descent of Yhe 
Balloon, excited bis curiosity to give it à perusal; 
The reception which this admired comedy obtained 
is well known. The writer has preserved the true 
province of comedy, which is a. regard to manners, 
and an exhibition of character. The style possesses 
that sprightliness, the allusions that _ which 

could not help to please. | = 
The manager, Mr. George Pa ey an ivcom- 
parable judge, accredited this comedy by a prologue, 
OE: written 
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written by himself, and the public 
ed it as a performance of merit. The de ul dh, 
Inchbald's fortune, therefore, now began to turm 
No longer perplexed as an actress, whose enifipe: 
ments, we have seen, were always precarious and 
whose salary was seldom great; no longer mortified 
by undertaking writings, for which she eval not 
procure a purchaser ; she now saw her prospects 
| brighten: Accordingly, she began to enlarge ber 
rules of economy, and changed her humblelodgings 
for one more suited to her circumstances; for"the 
great excellence in the conduct of Mrs. Inchbaldhas 
ever been a studied economy; by which, always ac- 
commodating her mode of living to her circum- 
stances, she preserved, even amidst her humble for- 
tunes, a high sense of moral dignity . * 
dependence. ö itz. 

TI Tell you What has been followed 117 oller 
comedies, all of a similar cast as to style, chatacter, 
and incident. Their titles are as follow: Such Things 
Are; Every One has his Tuult; The Wedding-Day; 
Wives as they Were, and Maids as they" Are. Our 
limits will not allow us to enter on particulars; suf. 
ſice it to say, that each of them has been favourad]y 
received by the public; and that (I am not inquiring D 
into their peculiar excellencies or defects) they pos- 
sess that clear familiar style, seasoned with smartnes, 
without being debased by groveling sentiments or 
gross language, which is the obarncter 1 = 
comedy. 

The department of Mrs. Inchbald, owe conf 
ie 
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ell to comedy. She seems never to have attempt- 
ed tragedy, or even hat is called tragi· comedy. Her 
province, therefore, was humour and satire, oon: 
gonally interspersed with the serious, agreeable to 
the costume of modern comedy. But as this species 
of writiyg is much conversant with/the vidigulous, it 

was natural for Mrs. Inchbald to undertake that spe- 
cies of comic writing known by ibe name of faces. 

It is the province of farce rather to carioature, than 
accurately to delineate character, che proper aphere 
of comedy. Accordingly. we expect. to find in it 
buffooneries, extravagancies, + and false bumour.— 


| Though Mrs. Inchbald, therefore, has 3 


per to entitle some of her smaller pieces farces, w 

$hall take the liberty of ealling them comedies in 
two, or three, or four: acts; and this observation 
can offend none, who recollect, that, as comedy 
inks into farce,. so that farce, frequently, rises into 
comedy, Mrs. Inchbald's farces are —— 
and Appearances are against Them. mw_ 

Those dramatic works of Mies. Tochbald, ahiah 
are either translations or foreign dramas adapted to 
the English stage, are the fallowing : Tie H/idow's, 
V's; Animal Magnetism ; The Married Man; Next-, 
Door . the Child of Nun and . 
Vow 

The very pleasing comedy, entitled The Chila of 
Nature, seeins to have been the fayourite of our 
amiable comic writer, as she seems to have bad her 
eye on it when she wrote her story entitled Nature 
ad Art, as also in the Lovers Vous; for the cha- 
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neter of Amanthis in the former, may pn 


posed to have given ere character dl Ae 
in the latter. od, een 
Tobers Vows ranks in that — al win 
denominated serious comedy, which is'@ cotiglderable 
improvement on what has been called the old comedy, 
hd has long since obtained à respeetable vun in 
dramatic representations. Of Kotzebue, the much- 
&driired author of The Child of Love, and the general 
character of bis writings, it is unnecessary to gay any 
thing here ; and of Lover? Yows, Kotzebue play, 
adapted by Mrs. Inchbald to the English stage it 
would be equally unnecessary to be partieularo The 
favourable manner in which it has been received is in 
every one's recollection. We cannot, however ſorbeir 
noticing, that, in examining the character of Lou 
Votes, impartial criticism should mark the distinetion 
between a translation and accommodating # foreign 
play to an English audience. For, as differett un- 
guages have different idioms, so also have" different 
nations their different manners, and different stüges 
their different laws; and if a dramatic” composition, 
formed on the manners and rules of one country, 
is to be performed in another, the different manners 
of the people, and the different laws of 8 
must be consulted. 


The Child of Love, by Kotzebue, ant 


given to Mrs. Inchbald, by the manager"6f*Covent- 


Garden Theatre, to be “ fitted,” (I use Her own 


words) * as her opinion should direct, to bis stage 
it was the part of Mrs. Inchbald not to suffer ber 


ST 
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pct for the ingenious Kotzebue: to interſere with. = 
her respect for an English audience. She has, in 
her preface, pointed out the instances i which she 
has departed from ber originat ; in most of which, 
being better adapted to the Euglish stage, ahe seems 
to be perfectly justiſied. On the importance and 
worth of such alterations, readers of different tastes 
will think differently. 31414 SIO AGOBEEG 211 uit 

The next department of literature: in-which:we:are 
to view Mrs. Inchbald, is that of novetewriting; in 
which she has been no less successful than in dras 
matic compositions. That species of writing, called, 
in France and England novels,” embraces tales ot 
«tories, the incidents of-whioh are sufficiently interests. 
ing or uneommon, so as to exeite surprise, and yet 
efficiently. natural, and, if I may s Sp domestic, 
to come home to the bosom. Love commonly forms 
the leading character of the performance; In keep- 
ing within the regions of nature and probability, it 
i distinguished from romance; and, not being re- 
presented by actors, it is distinguished from the 
drama; at the een it neee 
ties that belong to both. N 

The pleasing story entitled ee 40 3 | 
lnchbald has not thought proper to denominate 3 
novel, We have so entitled it, merely to gie it a 
pecific characer ; but, by. whateyer title the work 
be denominated, it is sufficient to say, that the work 
fully answers its title. The story is interesting, the 
characters are accurately drawn, and the morality 
unexceptionably good. The satire (for it has some 

24 satire) 
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satire) is just; the language . 
tastic; and the reflections are. e 


affected. Nature and Art is in two volumes. 
The Simple Story, written also by our author ü 
2 novel in four volumes. It is characteriaed by tbe 
same simplicity and spirit, both as to style and man- 0 
ner, as the former; but the characters are mote vn- 
rious, the passions more interesting, and the plot is 0 
more intricate and surprising. This story is said to t 
be Mrs. Inchbald's favourite, as it bas certainly been t 
with the public. We cannot forbear observing that t 
the leading points in Mrs. Inchbald's adventutens, 
but honourable life seem to have furnisbed two or 
three leading incidents in these stories, though diver. 
sified by numerous peculiarities. and eoncealediwith 
much contrivance. The Suople Stary / bas gone 
through several editions. 01:09:01 t nee end 
- The various perplexities and difficulties encoun- 
tered by Mrs. Inchbald on her arriyal-in the metro- 
polis; her obstacles among managers; ber disap- 
pointments, and sudden reverses of fortune; her per- 
tinent observations on manners and characters (euch 
as cannot have escaped a mind formed for reflection, t 
and determined on experiment), will come with. 
great propriety from the able pen of Mis. Inchbald 
berself. 16) Ss 
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WAS born in 1748, and succeeded to his titles at 
the age of eight years. Till his father's death he had 
borne 
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borne the title of Lord Milton, and he then became 
Earl Fitzwilliam, both in the kingdoms of Great 
' Britain and Ireland. The large estates which fell to 
him on this event were, during his minority, con- 
fided to the care of the late Sir ne Lambe, father 
of the present Lord Melburne. ' AMK 4 
He was sent, at a very — to Eton-school, 
where his agreeable and generous disposition attracted 
the love of his 8chool-fellows,” many of whom con- 
tracted an uncommon affection for him. Among 
these may be particularly noticed Mr. Fox and the 
present Earls of Carlisle and Dorchester, From Eton 
be was sent to King's College, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of W W Wo. aſter- 
wards went on bis travels. : N 
Few young noblemen — nie W more 
farourable auspiees. Inheriting a good fortune from. 
his father, he was also considered as presumptive 
heir to the large estates of the Marquis of Rocking 
ham; as the friend of the Dukes of Devonsbire and 
Portland, and of all the great characters whose 
names adorned the list of patriots of those days. To 
these connexions he soon added others, aſter he 
came of age, by his marriage with Lady Charlotte 
Ponsonby, daughter of the late, and sister of the 
present Earl of Besborough. This union connected 
him still closer with the great Whig families. He 
was married to this lady nearly sixteen years before 
ade had a child, when sbe brought bim a son and 
heir, the present Lord ee and she has since 
borne him a daughter. 71 
From 
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Prom the tis Ws Lordebip took bebe 
House of Peers till the late unhappy comte with 
the French Republic, it may be boldly uff the 
Lord Fitzwilliam never gave à vote thut \eeuld"bs 
deemed hostile to the liberties and interests f big 
country. He entered warmly into the patviotie party; 
of which his illustrious uncle, Lord Nochingbam, 
was the chief; and, during the great political con- 
test of 1780, 1781, and 1782, When the” tation 
evinced its weariness of the war, and the 
gentlemen, finding themselves duped by woe whit. 
ster, called loudly for a peace, Lord Fitzwillidny,by 
his motions in the House of Peers, or by his betive 
support of the patriotic motions of other noblelords, 
was greatly instrumental in removing the'obwoxious d 
minister, and the uncle of Lord amg aff 
Rockingham) became prime · minister. bis 

The death ef that respectable avklelich W bur 
total schism in the administration; and, on Lod Wi of 
Shelburne's acceptance of the reins of government, I l 
many of the Rockingham party quitted bim. Among cot 
these was Lord Fitzwilliam, who joined Mr. For; Bl ro) 
and those who have since been denominated" the 
Portland party. This party, irritated at the mode 
taken by Lord Shelburne to wrest the power ſrom Bl thi: 
their hands, committed an error, which at once blast - tot 
ed their reputation and their hopes: they Joined the Bl in 
very man who had been almost the sole cue of had 
their country's misfortunes, and whom _ of * pt 
had threatened to bring to the scaffold. 2 fro 


In Mr, Fox's plan for a new eonotiieiogifhbats ; 
gettlements 
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ettlements in India, Lotd Fitzwilliam was included 
1s head of the commissioners for India affairs: 2 
and influence as Mr. Dundas lately possessed. But the 
holdness of the design, aided by the tricks of its op» 
ponents, defeated this intention of the ministry, and 
drove the party again ſrom power. The disgust of 
the people was indeed so general against the measurs 
and against the coalition- ministry, that Lord Fitz» 
william, who had gueceeded to the powerful interest 
of his uncle in the county and city of York, lost the 
whole of it, and his opponents have AC em * 
election almost entirely against him. 10 

The noble Lord continued, however, tp WOE 
lily with bis friend for many years. During the 
affair of the regency, he was the person designed by 
his party to fill the office of Lord · lieutenant of the 
kingdom of Ireland; and 80 fully assured were they 
of sueceeding to power, that ĩt is said the richest state - 
liveries were made, and every other preparation which 
could add magnificence and Nr to his vice- 
royalty, 

But an event was n which was to tive 
the most important effect, both public and private, in 
this country. It in fact seems destined to operate a 
total change in the public opinion of this country; and: 
in private life to separate, perhaps for ever, men who 
had previously entertained of each other the highest 
opinion, and who had thought and acted ere 
ſom their earliest youth. 5 

This event was the French revolution; and the 

8 man 
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man whose” mischievons eloquence: dn, 
great an evil was the late Mr. Burke!“ | 
of the Opposition should become thevddpesafoMe 
Burke's violent prejudices was not surprising;; they 
had maintained an unavailing contest«forupowetifor 
many years, and this event afforded them a ptert 
for going over to the ministry; but it/is-astdhishing 
that a nobleman. of Lord Fitz williams independent 
spirit and fortune should suffer himself tobe led 
away by this man, who it now appears dag writing 
and declaiming only for a pension??!?!ignê at 
With the public disputes between Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Fox, and with the poignant distress of mind it 
occasioned the latter, every one is inted. Tbe 
defection of Lord Fitzwilliam, the friend of his child - 
hood, and the man of whose political principles be 
is said to have formed the highest opinion, was how. 
ever to Mr. Fox a still more severe afflietion. Lord 
Fitzwilliam is also peculiarly unfortunate: in his new 
connexions, having repeatedly avowed opinions upon 
French affairs almost as oppasite t theirs as they 


are to those of his old friends. "4 tle: 
Bat let us now revert to his 9 
a in Ireland. | . 11 5-44 © 


- The very large 1 e this eee 
zesses in that kingdom, seemed to stand ·ĩn need oſ 
attention; and accordingly his Lordship turned to- 
ward it care truly paternal. Some years since, at a 

very great expence, he erected. a large and;beautiful 
public building in the town of Rathdrum, in ibe 
county of Wicklow, in that Uingdam- fd, 
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g fannels, the principal manufacture of that county. 
From this erection most essential benefit has been 
derived to those manufactures, by the facility with 
which they are brought to market, and by having a 
certain place established for their sale. ' 
The self- interested and illiberal jendlord/ void be 


AH 


t 
ing WY induced to impute the munificence of Lord Fitz- 
lect WHY william to the ultimate hope of extending his own 
led WM interest in his Irish estates, by increased rents or in- 
ing creased certainty of their being well paid; but those 
2 ho intimately know the principles on which his 
and WJ Lordship acts, will attribute his conduct to far nobler 


d 


motives. It is certain, that so far from a tenant 
upon this estate ever feeling difficulty, much less op- 
pression, his Lordship has often, during inclement 
geasons, ordered his agent to present such of bis 
tenants as were known to be in distressed circum- 
tances with a receipt for their half- year's rent; and 
although, for the last three years, his Lordship re- 
ceired little from this vast estate in * yet still 
are those persons experiencing his bounty. 

Born a Whig, and educated in principles of hes: 
ditary public virtue, his Lordship long adhered to 
those principles in his parliamentary conduct. Ire- 
land particularly is indebted to his exertions. In the 
hour of her distress she remembered who had been 
der benefactor ; and her people, as with one voice, 
called upon Nix for assistance; and even under the 
late administration, though not congenial with 
bis own sentiments; he consented to take, what 
PWBLIC . required, the helm of the sister- 
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kingdom. His measures for a 3 
storm; his liberality gave. confidence to alla nt bi 


CONCILIATION changed discord and distraction inio 
cheering unanimity. . „ eb 14 


In this situation, his Lordship opened.thedemianet 
the Irish parliament in January eam 
emphatic words from the thr one. 

* Invobedience to his e 8 3 [ 
now regort to your councils,” — , 4 oo 

Thus commenced a session of b which, 
until then, had not for thirteen preceding yea er- 
perienced the confidence of the people, or the uni- 
versal conviction, that all the measures of its govern 
ment would be nen for _ ni 
Ireland. | r ok at 

To enter minntely mto a detail of - hb bees ct 
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been understood, as broken compacts between bis p 
Majesty's ministers and this nobleman, touching bis ty 
Lordship's administration in Ireland, would be f- cl 
reign from the purpose of these pages. It shall suf. WW 
fice to say, that Lord Fitzwilliam ſound it ĩimpotsibl D 


to proceed upon his plan of making Ireland happy, t 
and of rivetting the hearts of its people tu its king, 
without dismissing from office those men hose atu- 
ation was, as it were, the axis upon which the er- t! 
ecutive government revolved. All the men 80 ne- 
moved were certainly obnoxious to the diginterested BI 7 
part of the people of that kingdom. They neventde- b 
less assumed to themselves the appellation of de f t 


king's friends. In their room, Lord Fitzwilliam callel 
others to fill the several offices af the tate, me WI | 
 integriy 
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tegrity and political virtue were unimpeached. 
[ndeed a character for-public virtue seemed alone to 
he the quality which governed all his appointments. 
It was in no instance mote conspieuous than in the 
nomination which, during his short administration, 
he made to the highest spiritual dignity in that 
kingdom. It was shortly after his Lordsbip's acces- 
don to the Irish government that the late Dr. Robin» 


on, Baron Rokeby, archbishop of Armagh and pri- 


mate of all Ireland, died. In making choice of a suc- 
cessor, Lord Fitzwilliam did not resort to the long 
lit ol eeclesiastical recommendations, however highly 


patronized; nor to the spiritual danglers who swarm 
about a lord-lieutenant's levee; but he sought 


among the bench of Irish bighops, a character whose 
conduct had been marked by virtue, religion, and 
piety. He selected a man who had been, for above 
twenty years, eminently distinguished in the dis- 
charge of all thoge duties, and translated that emi- 
nently great gcholar and excellent divine, the late 
Dr. William Newcome, from the ser of — to 
the archbishopric of Armagh. 

Among the men dismissed from office by Lord 
Fitzwilliam was the Right Hon. John Beresford, 
then first commissioner of the revenue, who imme- 
diately resorted to England as one of the king's 
friends, This absence, however important he had 
been considered in the mn administration, was not 
found materially to impede; the happy progress af 
Lord Fitzwilliam's counsels. Parliament seconded 
bis Lordsbip's endeayours to tranquillize the ooh. 
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the ordinary supplies of the year were g 
an extraordinary supply of 200,000 5 or hes 
of carrying on the war. But, strange 


was no sooter done than Lord Fitzwikas 
Called, and Mr. Beresford a 


and confidential situations ñ 


So highly venerated was Lord — 
his: lieutenancy in Ireland, that a'paniey' more u 
to be conceived than expressed, per ada 
kingdom, but more particularly: the uit 
upon the news of his Lordsbip's | recall f 
public. The nation again seemed to ana 
spondency. The houses, shops, & 
through which he passed, were all ababiaponntite 
memorable day on which he sailed ſoraBngiand; 
and at noon day a solemn silence and i,, 
mourning marked the metropolis, and seemed io in- 
dicate the sad catastrophe which bas  since'beſkllet 
that ill-fated country. _— 

Such marks of national qratitudey/ sorrow, und 
disappointment must have greatly affected h. 
ship; and it is equally true, that, in this import 
period of his. life, when he indulged in the e 
- of making millions bappy, his mortiffcntien 
arose from his disappointment in being mne 

privilege of bestowing that bon. 
During the short time Lord —— 
in tbe lieutenancy of Ireland, Dublim ea 
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House of Peers for the progecution of | the la? 
war; and, when Lord Malmesbury w gent” by 
ministers, in the year 1796, to negotiate a peace 
with the French directory at Paris, Lord Fitzwilliain 
entered his single protest upon the journals of the 
House of Lords against the measure, in which be 
stated at great length his reasons atd objections." 
At the opening of the session of parliament in 
1797, his Lordship, in terms of the &trongeytaep- 
bation, delivered his sentiments apon the weperat: WI | 
treaty of peace just then entered into between'the 
Emperor of Germany and the French Republic; a 
treaty which he then prognosticated” would not long 
exist; and remarked to ministers of how little-anil 
Had been their previous subsidies to à potente, 
whom his Lordship called © 4 Jacobin mn 
A few months after, and in the same b of 
parliament, when Lord Moira brought forward" the 
perilous situation of Ireland, and truly tated the 
smothered flame then kindling, which has inc 
burst forth into such a blaze of terror, Lord Fitr- 
william warmly coincided with his Lordship, und 
strenuously recommended measures of ien BY lic 
instead of those of coercion and of torture. He ad- 
vised rather to bring back the affections of dhe in 
people, and once more to send the doe to de 11 
throne, which might perhaps return with the ue, 
than to try the everit of harsh - meagre) with 
an impatient people. This advice was not tended 
to; it was rejected by the minister, 4utid"reprobutcd 
by the leading men in Ireland, who with a 
hardines 
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jardiness of heart puraed eusty plan of moilirigns 
without adverting to the probable consequences of 
wch conduet. . ' The gonequence which actually 


' and it was thought advisable to baye recourte to a 


5jstem of «till moro sevete coercion}. Such; indeed 88 
was never before EEG ee e 0. 
empiro. | D141 414 Sn 21% vir 
By the jonotion af the liam and Rockings 
ham estates, now vested in his Lordsbip, he sends 
five members ĩnto the House of Comsons : via. one 
for Higham Ferrars, two for Maltan, aud two for 
Peterborough ;. none of which were eyer bartered by 
him or any-of his Lgrdship's illustrious ancestors; 
The dismiggian of Lard Fitzwilliam from the we-: 
royalty of Ireland was evidently swob a wandd have 
roused most mon to opposition, from a con vitam of 
the dangerous measurs adopted by the mioistrya but 
how much were the public surprised to se bis Lord+ 
hip still with the miaistry, and bewirgg-a'diffieithce 
of opinion from them chiefly in the affas Ireland. 
But a subsequent transaction. astonished the ꝓub- 
lic, and the noble Lord's friends, mach more 
Early in the year 1798, the conduet of the-Þuke 
of Norfolk at a tavern, ip the-oglebration.ofl th lan- 
niversary of Mr. Fox's first elackign ar Vieatuainater, 
gave great offence, to ministersn inssmuch that his 
Grace was dismissed from the heutenaocy! of tbe 
West Riding of Yorksbirg,: &, nd — 
of the first West York tegimamt of umilitia . 1071 
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lord-lieutenant of that county and colonel” vf iber 
first regiment, was such as rendered a ui 
whom ministers might appoint likely toe N U. 


palatable. Lord Fitzwilliam, they well kwewptin 
not be objected to, either by the eounity* mie 


giment ; they also knew hey could not venue 10 
propose an honour to that nobleman without 0 ber. 
tainty of its being spurned at with disdain, as comitg 
from men whom his Lordship had so recently wee. 
bated. There remained but one way to obtalif Lond 
Fitzwilliam's acceptance of those honouts f Und, ut 
the immediate request of his Majesty, be "received 
his commission from his sovereigt's hand. 
The conduct of Lord Fitzwilliam towards this 
regiment is consistent with the general tenor of his 
life. The first care he took was to promote Ul Wee 
officers who had been placed in the regiment by the 
Duke of Norfolk, before he presented any of his om 
friends with commissions. 1107 2619 VIEW foi we 
When his Lordsbip is with the regiment; be on- 
stantly attends their mess; and laying aside alt the 
splendour of his rank and his usual attendünte, be 
appears there with no more oxtentatious even 
the yaungest ensign of the corps. Ee 
The health, the situation, * e 
privates and their families, are his Lordship's'pteuliar 
care; and his ardent wish and constant dense seem 
tobe,” that nothing shall be pared to make dhe reg. 
ment complete and happy. „ en e 
Notwithstanding the disapprobatio le And 
Fibwilliows- bad explicitly avowed of 'thecodbie 
measures 
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measures adopted by the Pitt administration for the 
government of Ireland in 1798, when the French 
made a descent. upon that kingdom, Lord Fitawil-: 
lam immediately repaired there for purposes, which, 
it has been rumoured, in ease of emergency, were bo 
be of a very important and confidential' n de- 
legated from the highest authority. 

By the splendour in which the Earl lives in 5 
don and in Yorkshire, and still more especially at 
Milton-Abbey, in Northamptonshire, be at once 
contributes to the revenues of his country and sus- 
tains the dignity of the British peerage. 8 

But it is not only by the taxes, which from this 
ﬆyle of living he must pay, that he contributes to 
the expences of the state. A bill was passed in Ire- 
land for appropriating a large sum of money to make 
good the losses sustained by suffering loyalists, during 
the rebellion in that kingdom; of which description 
bis Lordship was by far the most prominent indivi- 
dual; yet, when the injured claimants presented 
themselves, Sir W. G. Newcomen, a Dublin banker, 
and M. P. rose in his place, and stated, that he bad 
authority from Lord Fitzwilliam to decline receiving 
any compensation for his severe losses from * 
ment or the nation. 

His Lordship bas been uniformly an adyocate for 
the extension of all municipal rights to the persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, He con- 
ceives the worship of the Virgin Mary, and the doc- 
trine of the real presence, * 
emancipation. 2 „ 46 % Amen 
Ae | His 
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His liberality is uubouuded. Ths encihibliths 
vate chärities which he has been in the habit of dis. 
pensing for the last twenty years, and the n of 
liberal donations, the majority of which has boed d. 
' tributed with such nice delicacy, that the pergdnd'me. 
liered (many of whom, much above the common level, 
are ignorant to this hour of the boning cM 

| equalled by few. mix of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, now in bis Sty-fourthiquan d 
tall and slender; of countenance and mauuer 


ing, persuasive, and attractive. He delights: & 
in the sports of the turf; but his principal hon of 
enjoyment are occupied in the delights of the dhe; 
exhibiting, in the midst of a splendid tirele, tn 
ness of 4 sportsman tonbined with the A 
of a prince. | | e . F 
The noble Lord has erected. on his extats in Lak: 
Shire a beacon, designed as a mausoleum to the me. 
mory of his uncle, the late ever · to- be-leybRdE IO 
quis of Rockingharh, + 111” 3p 
Happy would it be for the * of Great Brits 
if not only bis Lordship, but every peer und ehe 
statesman of the kingdom, were to imitate-the;yir- 
tues, and put in practice the prindiples, af that 


illustrious man! 1: ant 1G Ye. 
| l — b H 
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MR. Wir II Gove bs een from 1 
family of difſentets, His father, hose! Ohrid 
name was John, was educated at the Diſſtntim w- 

1 | 1 lege 
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lege at Northampton, under the celebrated Dr. Dod- 
ridge ; and was, in the concluding part af his life, 
minister of a congregation at Guestwick, a village in 
Norfolk, His attainments are said to have exceeded 
what is usual among persons of his gituation, He 
lived, however, with the character of a very honest 
man. "OF | 
Mr. Edward Godwin, the grandfather of Mr. God- 
win, was the contemporary of Watts, Bradbury, 
Barker, and Neale, eminent minigters in the begin- 
ning of this century, with whom be was intimately 
connected. He resided in London, where he had a 
large congregation, most of whom were of the richer 
class among the dissenters. It is impossible for us to 
wy what was the extent of his talents or learning: 
but his name stood very high. It was usual for the 
eminent writers among his friends to consult him on 
their productions z and a story is told of him, which, 
if true, and there seems to be no reason to question 
it, is a proof that he was regarded as a man of taste 
as well as learning. The story is the following 4— 
Robert Blair, the author of a poem entitled the Grave, 
residing in a remote part of Scotland, committed the 
care of publishing that poem to Mr, Edward God- 
win; at the same time consulting him as a critic. 
The poem, as every one knows, acquired great cale- 
brity; and the author, coming to town some time 
afterward, embraced his friend, not only thanking him 
for his care in the publication, but acknowledging he 
was indebted for the greatest part of his success to 
lis critic's advice and aid. | * 
Aa4 | Mr, 
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Mr. Godwin received the earliest part ol hn bb. 
cation from a schoolmaster in his father's neighbow. 
| hood. To discover what accidents have aste in 
forming the habits of a great mind is one of the mort 

beneficial purposes of biography. Mr. Godwin'sfint 
master seems to deserve a portion of the praise that 
belongs to those who have sensibility to petene 
talents in their germ, and generosity to contribute to tc 
their growth with patient culture. He was's man yt 
above the ordinary rate of persons of his employment 
in so obscure a spot as that in which he kept his e. 
school; and having a good deal of penetcation/and re 
still more enthusiasm and benevolence, be s ſi 

declared that young Godwin was such a child * t 

had never come under his observation befor. 8 

From this master, with whom it is orobable.Mr 
Godwin acquired something better than the mere 

rudiments of such branches of learning as were taught a 

in his school, he was sent to Norwich to purtus his t 
studies under a private tutor; and from "Norwich 

was removerd to the Dissenters' college at Hoxton, t 

{ 
| 


near London, where he remained five years underthe 
tuition of Dr. Kippis, editor of the New Biographia 
Britannica, and Dr. Rees, editor of Chamben's 
Cyclopedia. The ordinary course of studies at Hox- 
ton included the classics, Hebrew, logie, ethics, div- | 
nity, rhetoric, the mathematics, natural philosophy 
and pneumatology. 

Of Mr. Godwin's progress at the collegs Hil 
known, and therefore it is probable there was nothing 


uncommon in it. He is said to have had awry 
| gmall 
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mall party there, by whom he was not only ex- 
tremely beloved, but considered as infinitely superior 
to his fellow-students; and these are said to have 
wenged themselves by ridiculing * and * little 
faction. 

It was usual for the young men at Hoxton, who 
were designed for ministers of the dissenting-church, 
to preach in London and-its vicinity during the last 
year of their abode at the college. Mr. Godwin fol- 
lowed the practice ; but it does not appear that he 
excelled his fellow-students. In 1778 he entered 
regularly on the office of a dissenting-minister, the 
ſunctions of which he continued to discharge for 
the four years immediately succeeding, chiefly at 
Stowmarket, in Suffolk, where he had a congre- 
pation. | 

It well deserves to be noticed, that Mr. Godwin 
adopted the opinions of the Calvinists, although his 
teachers at Hoxton held the doctrine of Arminius or 
Arius. This, probably, was among the first fruits of 
that spirit of investigation that eminently marks his 
character, In the scheme of Calvinism, there is much 
to attract a religious mind having the intrepidity te 
pursue an argument through all its consequences. 

In 1782 he removed to London, with the resolu - 
tion of trusting to literature for the means of his 
future subsistenee. It is not to be expected, that we 
have been able to trace the process of Mr. Godwin's 
mind from the time of his assuming the office of a 
dissenting minister to his laying it down. The more 
minute and curious parts can be known, with such 

accuracy 
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accuracy as will justify tbe motives hah nt = 
investigation of that nature at all useſul, only to bim. 
self, and must, in part, have escaped even his goth 
lection; but Mr. Godwin, having early acquired the 
habit of close observation and profound regearch, is 
no doubt, acquainted with many of the mos hie, 
as well as the palpable, operations of a change in opi- 
nions and feelings, perhaps without example for its 
extent, and it is his duty, as it is that of every man in 
his circumstances, to furnish the world with g higtory 
so important in the, study of human nature,” We 
have before us, however, a prodigy in its outward ap- 
pearances, We find Mr. Godwin rigidly orthodox 
till about the year 1783; and in 1793. 3 writer, 
whose freedom of inquiry and fearlessness af deduc- 
tion gave alarm not only to orthodoxy in religion, 
but to bigotry of every species. All that we have 
been able to discover beyond that outside, is the very 


early existence in his character of a loye of know- C 
ledge. Throughout the whole of his inquiries, firs: WW þ 
in religion, and afterward in ethics, he nevet to Wl : 
be satisfied till he had penetrated beyond the veil that WI : 
at once bounds the discussions of the hypoorite and a 
the perceptions of the ignorant. i 
With such a temper, something was to be erpettel Ml | 
from Mr. Godwin when he dedicated himself wholly 1 


to literature, and all bis habits were of a nature 10 
favour his pursuit. He was studious, patient, in- 
defatigable, and extremely moderate in his exper 
diture. He soon perceived he could earn his bread 
with little labour; and, what was inan. 
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9 the completeness of his auecess, without any sacri- 
{+ of his taste and understanding to the multitude. 
Nor did he care how little more than bread he earned. 
To excel in his art was what he more immediately 
desired; and to be the snceessful advocate of truth, 
his ultimate and greatest ambition. Bearing these 
oble motives in his bosom, he was not impatient to 
ppear before the public as a writer; and we are not 
to be surprised, that, for more than nine years after 
literature was his occupation, he was an obscure indi- 
vidual, except where accident had thrown him into 
the way of men who could distinguish talents while 
they were etnployed in collecting the materials of 
future success. 
Mr. Godwin began his literary ſe in 1782, in sit 
disdourses upon historical narrations in the Bible, 
12mo.; and it was not till 1792, or rather the be- 
ginning of 1793, that Political Justice was published. 
He had no reason to repent᷑ of the severe discipline he 
had impoged on himself. Within a few weeks of the 
appearance of that work, his immediate object, the 
acquisition of fame and its consequent power in the 
application of his talents, was obtained. He was riot 
merely made known to the public, but was ranked. at 
once among men of the highest genius and attain. 
ments. | 
The kai contained in Political J ustice had all 
the appearances, and many of the effects, of self. evi- 
dent axioms. To understand the terms, and adopt 
the propositions of the work, were 80 nearly inse- 
parable, thut it was a fact that zome very great and 
learned 
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learned men, in expressing an abhorrence i doe. 
trines, could not conceal the secret that thei d 
tion of Political Justice was | chiefly oceasioned by ; its 
subtlety in cluding their zeal to detect_the radies 
error, which, from certain propositions they held to 
be infallible, they were sincerely persuaded laywome. 
where in the work. Political Justice at ones tortured 
their feelings, and baffled their reason. Th were 
in the situation that fanatics in zeligion: ageribe to 
some of their converts, believing and denying, and 
ready, in the bitterness of their hearts, to pure the 
question for intruding itself upon them. Rut while 
there was this ludicrous struggle in the mind of 
some of the readers of Political Justice, its tems were 
in reality so simple and intelligible, that the Wort, 
although discussing its topics at great length and in 
very minute detail, was scarcely publisbed when it WM ;. 
was every where the theme of popular converaation 
and praise. Perhaps no work of equal bulk ever bad 
such a number of readers; and certainly no book of 
such profound inquiry ever made so many progelytes 
in an equal space of time. Pirated editions were 
published in Ireland and Scotland; and people of 
the lower class were the purchasers. In many places, 
perhaps some hundreds in England and Scotland, 
copies were bought by subscription, and read aloud 
in meetings of the subscribers. iis iy; 
Neither the favour Political Justice obtained .yith 
the populace, nor the strange puzzle it occasioned 
among some of the learned, are subjects of t 


ment to him who congiders the. nature af the work. 
The 
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The fundamental proposition in Political Justice is, 
that virtue consists in producing the happiness of Society. 
To deny that 8tatethent, is to abandon all the preten- 
cons on which men found, their elaim to respect for 
their moral conduet. The sincere man, therefore, 


has no need to run to a master to know its meaning, 
or to inquire if it is congenial with his feelings ; to 
him it is real, if visionary to all the world beside. 
Mean time, the hypoorite is entrapped if he ventures 
to open his mouth ; for he must acknowledge the 
truth of Mr. Godwin's statement, or formally publish 
z recantation of all the professions he has till that 
moment made of the motives of his youre or social 
actions. 

Mr, Godwin's scheme of morals is exhibited with 
uch distinctness in his work, that we find no diffi- 
culty in giving our readers its entire outline in a very 
few words. Virtue consists in producing the happiness 
of society, and is the individual interest and the general 
perfection of man : he is a being governed by intellectua} 
motives : to inform his mind on every subject, to the utmost 
extent of human perception, would be to give him motives 
irresistibly inclining him to virtue, as defined above: 
political freedom is an essential means to the cultivation 
of his mind in the greatest degree ; and political freedom 
ond knowledge, Successrvely the cause and effect of each 
other, would carry him on indefinitely in improvement of 
mind and happiness of condition : by the unrestrained 
cx/trvation of knowledge, and universal political freedom, 
it 
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it is possible to Am every individual happy, =" 
in a higher degree than the moos forums i en 

It is not possible for us, in the limits 6fthigatets, 
of Mr. Godwin's-life, to examine the mit e tn 
respective arguments of that writer an@bisepponeat 
But one remark is too important to 
tion to be omitted. Mr. Godwin's'adveranieamen 
inconsistent in their objections: they repreceqted hin, 
in one and the same picture, as a wann e 
schemes were too grand to be practised; fromithein- 
herent defects of human nature, and a8 nem 
tical -advocate of profligacy and wiee. We u ia 
clined to treat with a contempt of his understanding :c 


the person who seriously entertains the latter aft BI et. 
objoctions. It would be, indeed, to possess and lis 
and ardent temper, if we were implicitly-to bdlieve e 


that men in general will ever answer all the claims 
that Mr. Godwin's system makes upon them af in- 
tegrity, fortitude, and benevolence. - But-we think it 
may be asserted, without à probability 'of:.contradie- 
| tion. from those whise real object is the happivans of 
mankind, that it is impracticable to ascend-into\the 
region of Mr. Godwin's speculations- without im- 


provement of the heart and enlargement oſ the ner, BW = 
standing, and without carrying along with us into u ©: 
world we are obliged to act in, something to purify Bl ©: 

8 


our conduct and ameliorate our condition. 

In 1794 appeared Mr. Godwin's novel af Caleb 
Williams. His former production had go\completely 
establisbed his reputation for genius, that it * 
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le aid this novel increased his fame. It proved the 
renxatility of his powers; but the creative faculties, 

the richness, eloquence, and) passion, displayed in 
Political Justice, were not excelled in Caleb Wil- 
jams, although the latter was à form in which they 
were more obvious to the valgar. Perhaps a work on 
ethics is never sufficient of itself to ensure the un- 
iiminished fame of a writer,  Tavestigations of that 
lind, even when they produce facts, are in the nature 
of discoveries in arts, which are rendered insignificant 
by farther improvements in the same art. A work of 
imagination, if conducted on the principles of human 
actions, and enlivened by copiousness of invention, is 
eternal in its reputation. Mr. Godwin's Caleb Wil- 
ams, therefore, gave permanency rather than acces- 


son of quantity to his fame. 

In October 1794, Mr. Godwin wrote a — 
entitled Cursory Strictures on the Charge delivered 
by Lord Chief- Justice Eyre to the Grand Jury, on 
the 2d of October 1794. In the charge which pre- 
ceded the memorable state trials of that year, certain 
doctrines were broached relative tothe crime of high- 
treason, on the impression of which on the public 
mind probably depended the lives of the persons ac- 
eused. The temper and ciroumstances of the times 
gave these doctrines such popularity, that almost in- 
gantaneously it was a current opinion that the ac- 
eused were guilty, and would be convicted.” Mr. 
Godwin saw the fallacy and danger of the reasoning 
in the charge; and, having employed u friend to 
ente to bis Gotating, within eight-and-forty- hours 

- produced 
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| produced his Carsory Strictures. They at 
in the Morning Chronicle, and thance wete copied into 
other papers; and were, at the same time, dent t» 
the press in the ſorm of a pamphlet. On the day the 
pamphlet was published, the bookseller- received a 
intimation that he would be progecated-iF he old 
another copy. He stopped the ale ; angl-ancther 
publisher was of course to be sought. Bat dhe bus 
ness of the Cursory Strietures was already completed. 
The subtle mischiefs of the charge were-exhibited in 
the Strictures with their natural  undieguized: de- 
formity and coarseness. The public tide was turned; 
and, instead of the guilt and conviction of the ac- 
cused, nothing was heard of, in the streets and places 
of resort, but the flagrancy of the _ ofthe 
charge. | I 
Cursory Strictures afford 6 fine * 0 ba 
species of writing. The author's vehement indigus- 
tion, when he presents the charge to the pub view 
stript of its cunning, is a beautiful contrast to his cool 
and steady temper in removing its artful-coverings. 
Isa 1795 Mr. Godwin published an edition of poli- 
tical Justice, in 8yo. There is in this edition some- 
thing to endear him to every generous mind, intent 
only on the discovery of truth. In revising the opi 
nions of that book, in the interval between the ſint Wl * 
and second edition, he thought some were erroneous; 
and, with the candour becoming tbe value of the in- 
quiry, he availed himself of the second edition to 
inform his readers of his mistakes. The principal di 


ference in the two editions will be found-in the treat- 
| ages; - | fog 
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ug of the four following topics: Property; political 


change 3; marriage; and $inceraty. * 

Mr. Godwin, in entertaining that great and com- 
prebensive principle, Mat there is no portion.of our time 
wr property wwhuch virtue does not inſteribly apply to Some. 
{finite use, stated, in the first edition, as a natural re- 
cult, that the existence of property in the bands of 
individuals, with the rights and powers ascribed to it 
by the law, is an error in politics. In the second edi- 
tion, he qualifies the statement by acknowledging that 
the several members of soeiety ought to be allowed a 
dixcretion in the use of the property they earn; and 
that, although it is still true that it is their duty to 
employ every particle of property according to some 
mode dictated by the occasion, and not by their 
caprice, it 1s inconsistent with political. liberty to 
sperintend and direct the en W the 
medium of political regulations. 

In the first edition, Mr. Godwin, in #spcaking of 
political change, seems to have betrayed an impatience 
for the hour of its arrival; with the condition con- 
stantly annexed, however, of its being forwarded 
only by opinion, unassisted with force. In the se- 
cond edition, he most explicitly and strenuously 
maintains that there exists, in the nature of things, a 
necessity for a slow as well as gradual change. 

lu urging his objections to marriage, as it exists at 
present, Mr. Godwin had left it as a question he did 
not decide, whether the promiscuous intercourse of 
the sexes, or the selection of an individual of one sex 
by an individual of the other, would be the result of 
1799-1800, Bb his 
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His system; but, in the second edition, he 


a 


question distinctly in favour of the latter ;ö ; 
Sincerity, Mr. Godwin, in the first edition; ined 
upon as a quality never to be violated; even in any i 
extreme case; and, in the second edition a 
fies this. statement by the rule of utility; ubich wowe⸗ 
times, he admits, may demand a 8acrificebf einderiiy. g 
Beside these changes in Mr, Godwin's opinions, : 
which are certainly important to bis view of 'therult 
of his scheme in society, there are many others of con- F 
siderably less effect. We have nothing at pegel to 3 
do with the truth or error-of Mr. Godwin's opinions. a 
But it is a question material to this sketchof-tils cha- WI . 
racter, how far his authority, as a motalist, eaght to Wl | 
be affected by these alterations? And this question 1 


depends upon the resolution of a previous one how 1 
far the alterations in Political Justice are destructive 
of the vital principles of the book as first described by BY - 
the author? If his scheme remains entire in ode 
statement and the other, and the alterations enbibit , 
no more than improvement in subordinste parts, WW 5. 
making the whole, and even its outline; stronget than 
before, then it will be admitted that Mr. Godwin's WI 
candour, in giving the actual state of his mind i0 bis 
reader, is not the only motive of relianee on bim but 
that bis authority is increased by his activity and Wl |, 
penetration in the detection of his own * . 
ductions: _ 4 HG I 
In 1796 Mr. Godwin publisbed a ia of mis- Wl \; 
cellaneous essays, under the title of The Inquirer. . 
This book assumes a very modest appearance, affect 
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ing to contain nothing more than hints on ĩmportant 
wbjects. But these are strongly conceived, aud have 
in original cast; and the work affords one-more proof 
of the writer's en gr yt _ the _ 
rery of truth. | ali 
The next publication of Mr. Gee ee 
we haye to notice, is connected with a story of pe- 
euliar interest. We allude to the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Godwin's Life. The story connected with that work 
deserves to be told at length, if it could come within 
our limits. It exhibited Mr. Godwin in that diffieult 
moment for him when the lofty doctrines 'he bad 
taught made heavy claims on his own practice. He 
had loudly proclaimed his objections to marriage, and 
his hatred of that state was indeed inveterate enough. 
The time came, when he was to subject the woman 
of his choice to unmerited obloquy;' of comply with 
forms he could not approve. © The situation was try- 
ing. But Mr. Godwin conceived' the production of, 
happiness to be the true criterion of morality; and 
he did not hesitate to choose, where unlimited mis- 
chiefs were to be incurred on one hand, and a definite 
and comparatively small evil endured on the other. 
Mr. Godwin was married to Mrs. Wolstonecraft 
in 1797. He had slightly known that most cele- 
bratecl and most injured woman before her residence 
in France. After her return, accident brought him 
into her company, He learnt her sorrowſul situ: 
tion at that period; and with a zeal the vulgar are 
acustomed to call romantic, attached himself to the 
design of restoring a noble mind to itself and society. 
1 The 
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The elevated talerits, and perhaps' still 3 
temper, of Mrs. Wolstonecraft, were almost univer. 
sally known in the world; and the: sweetest of the 
feminine attractions were not less the qualities of 
this extraordinary woman than the grandeur of wind 
30 generally acknowledged in her. Sbe was dit of 
those, that the powers of nature and the enltivtion 
of society sometimes unite to form, for whom every 
8en$ible and polished mind moe lee its weben. 
tion in the excess of its love. / 

The manner in which Mr. and Ma. Codeis diet 
weren may be presented as a model for conjugs! 
life. Mr. Godwin's former dislike of marriage was 
docasioned chiefly by the tyranny it almost always 
includes. It is not surpeising, therefore, that his 
enlightened views of that intercourse should enable 
him to shun that rock. But it is not by the mere 
absence of prominent mischiefs that we can degeribe 
Mr. Godwin's roof while his wife lived. To all that 
is dignified in the delicate relation of married per- 
sons, we must add those innumerable requisites of 
domestic peace that are found in cheerfulness, good- 
will, and mutual deference to the adverse opinions 
that, in two minds of great vigour, must almost ne- 
cessarily exist. One of the passions that has the 
most powerful hold on Mr. Godwin's mind is, 3 
fondness for conversation with persons of superiot 
talents. He has always asserted it to be amobg the 
most ſertile causes of intellectual improvement, when 
rich and congenial souls chance to meet. We bol 
not, therefore, be very much in danger of exagge- 

rating, 
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ting, if we ee to form a picture'of the per+ 
ſection to which he now carried this favourite scheme 
of pleasure and improvement. So many accessary 
temptations as conversation offered him, in bis inter- 
course with Mrs. Godwin, would not fail to bring 
its cultivation, in this instance, to a very 


degree of excellence. 

Mrs. Godwin died in e 1797. * the. 
genes that belong to that afflicting period, Mr. God 
win was still to be Exhibited in an unexpected light 
to those who were accustomed to regard him as a 
hard unfeeling theorist. He watched over the means 
attempted for her recovery with a fortitude and pre- 
zence of mind, that recalled to his friends the recol- 
ection of the philosopher they had been used to con» 
template in his writings; but, when hope was gone, 


he abandoned himself to sorrow that seemed to assi- 


milate him with the weakest of mankind; and, when 
Mrs. Godwin was no more, he admitted of no con- 
lation, in the first moments of his anguish, but 
that of paying a superstitious respect to her remamg. 
It was in January 1798 that Mr. Godwin ppb- 
shed his Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Godwin. In 
May of the same year a second edition of that work 
appeared. A painful choice seems to present itself 
lo every ingenuous person who composes memoirs of 
bimself or of any one so nearly connected with bim- 
«If as in the present instance. He must either ex- 
pose himself with disadvantage to tbe illiberal and 
malicious temper that exists in the world, or violate 
the honour "nd; 9 integrity of his feelings. Yet, that 
Bb 9 ; the 
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the, heart should be known in all Wee 
object of infinite importance to him who'would be. 
nefit tbe human race. Mr. Godwin did not prefer 
a cowardly silence, dor treachery to the public, bar 
ing chosen to write. Perhaps such works w'the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Godwin's Life, -and Rousend' 
Confessions, will ever disgrace their writers with'the 
meaner spirits of the world; but then it is to be re. 
membered, that this herd neither confers vor can 
take away fame. ene! 
Mr Godwin's next publication was his « It. Leon, 
a work of fancy of uncommon merit. In'the"opi- 
nions of such readers as are capable of estimating the WM t 
beauties of this romance, it must attain” the highest Wl 2 
rank among all the works. of ITY which mo- 
dern times have produced. N a 
Mr. Godwin has produced a tragedy ende $ 
Antonio; or, The Soldier's Return; which was per- Wl t: 
formed at Drury-lane theatre. Like the Jyene of WI * 
Johnson, it was unsuccessful on the stage; but it n 
cannot fail to delight in the closet. | 
| His next publication was a pamphlet in =pl 
to some remarks contained in a sermon preathed 
and published by Dr, Parr. This little work is 3 
masterly vindication of his own character and-prin- 
ciples against the attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mack- 
intosh, and the author of the Essay on Population. m 
Every lover of literature, and friend of research, !! 
e quaiuted with the strength and extent of M God· ” 
win's talents, will be happy to learn that bis compre- 


hensive and i nn mind has been for a Fs 
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able time exereised upon a, © Life of Chaucer, the 
great father of English poetry; a work, which neces» 
arily involves an examination of the state of Society 
and manners as it existed among our ancestors in the 
fourteenth century. It would be difficult to discover 
among our contemporaries : a man of letters so com- 
petent as Mr. Godwin to such an undertaking ; 
whether we consider the profound erudition, the un- 
prejudiced judgment, the genuine taste, or the pa- 
tient investigation which ys a =_ eee re- 
quires. 6: N 

In 1801 Mr. Godwin entered a second time into 
the married state, with a lady of ma manners 
and considerable talents, | 

Of Mr. Godwin's character, botd as a man . 
a writer, the chief features are obvious in this slight 
$ketch of his life. His writings display greatness of 
talent; and his life, virtue practised on principles 
supposed to be. too refined to be applicable to ordi- 
nary affairs. Without laying claim to the power of 
raising his conduct to the elevation of his doctrines, 
which he does not hold to be necessary to their soli- 
dity, he perhaps is foremost among those who ap- 
proach that rule, of making the happiness of society 
the object of moral conduct. And, if society never 
reaches that state of improvement in which that fine 
maxim is the general law, Mr. Godwin has, never- 
theless, this recompense for his labours—that there 
vill always be a virtuous class to whom his specula- 
tons will haye afforded new motiyes for the exertion 
Bb4 8 of 
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of their edt, to alleviate at lebt We” "I 
to which men, on that een ae re "unibappil 
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IT is now Ra forty years since the ry = 
first acquainted with the subject of this memoit, 2s 


the intimate friend and correspondent of the late 
. * Mr. Shenstone of the Leasowes, From that pefiod 
he has grown into more extensive notice in the lite- 
rary world, as the editor and reputed author of 
several amusing publications, which have been, well 
received by the public. 3 
Mir. Graves is a younger son of the late Richard 
Graves, Esq. of Micklcton, in. the northern extre- 
mity of the county of Gloucester, where he was born 
in the year 1715, His father was esteemed.a.yery 
learned man, and a good antiquary, being kagoured 
with the appellation of © Gravesius Noster” hy Mr. 
Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary; and Mr, Bal- 
lard, who wrote the lives of © The Learned Ladies,” 
speaks highly of him, in a manuscript letter, pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, as * a. gentleman 
endowed with every good quality, admirably killed 
in the Roman and British antiquities, an excellent 
historian, antiquary, and medalist;“ and adds, & that 
"he any made vast collections rd the! bn 
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See Dr. Nach's Hixory of Worcenercire lt. $: 100. 
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antiquities of that part of the vale of Evesham where 
most of his. estates lie, which he bad collected, at 
great pains and expence, from Doomsday-Book and 
from the manuscripts and records in the Tower and 
divers other places. Those papers, after his death, 
came into the hands of his friend, James West, Eq. 
late president of the Royal Society, at whose deccase 
they were sold, in 1772, to the Earl of Shelburne.” 
He died in September 1729, and has an elegant 
epitaph in the church at Mickleton, written mY bis | 
fend Mr. West.“ 

The Rev. Richard Graves, the Subject of this ar- 
ticle, received the first part of his classical education 
under a Mr. Smith, the curate of the parish, who; 
probably, to please his father, made him read Hesiod 
and Homer at twelve years of age, and- at whosd 
house he reckoned among his school-fellows Mr. 
Howard Hastings, the father of the celebrated _ 
nor- general of Bengal. 

At about the age of thirteen, Mr. Sets was sent 
to Abingdon, in Berkshire, where was then a public 
«hool; thence, when he was turned of sixteen, he 
was chosen scholar of Pembroke-College in Oxford. 
Soon after he went to reside at college he was in- 
vited to a small and sober party of young men, who 
amused themselves in an evening in reading Greek, 
and drinking water. Here he continued six months; 
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Mr. James West, Mr. Graves, and a few more, contributed 
peatly to. bring the study of the Saxon and English n 
into vogue at that period, 

At the head of this party was Dt. Devil N 


chaplaia 
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and they read over Epictetus; Tepee 
racters, Phalaris's Epistles, and such te Greek 


authors as are seldom read at school. After-ghifting 
from one party or set of company to-another;/in 
which colleges ate usually divided, Mr. Grabes be⸗ 
came attached to Mr. Shenstone and a MroAnthony 
Whistler, an ingenious young geitleman of a gbod 
ſamily aud genteel fortune in Oxſordsbire. These 
three inet almost every evening; and, as he gays, read 
plays and poetry, Spectators and Tatlers, and other 
works of easy digestion, and ce Sippo nh; wine 
the whole summer.“ *. $7-0f 
But, as a scholarsbip of Pembroke afforded a very 
small supply towards the expense of an univerity 


education, Mr. Graves tried his fortune at All-Souls 


College, where he was elected fellow, in 1780, by 
the interest chiefly of Mr. Wood, of Littleton, Mid- 
dlescx, then likewise a fellow of the: college; and 
who lived to celebrate his ninetieth birth- day. 

Here he became particularly intimate with Sir 
William Blackstone, who followed-him, within two 
or three years, from the same college. 


4 
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chaplain to the factory at Petersburgh, and now, i his gy 
eighth year, settled on a living in Somersetshire. l . 


* See © Recollections,” printed for Dodsley. 


+ Perhaps none of the friends or biographers of Sir William 
was better qualified to speak justly and accurately of his compre- 
hensive genius than Mr. Graves, or is better able to offer more 
bonourable testimony to the erudition, genius, and judgmeſt, of 
this great man in every branch of science as well as the laws) The 
familiar ——— indeed, which subsisted from the _ 

peri 
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Soon after Mr. Graves was chosen at All- Souls, 
instead of pursuing his theological studies, as he had 
intended, he conceived the idea of studying physic, 
which he thought a more genteel proſession; and, as 
preparatory to that study, went through two courses 
of anatomy in London, with that celebrated ana- A 
tomist Dr. Nichols. But at the end of the 8econd 
course he was attacked by'a nervous fever which had 
been some time coming upon him. After the lec- 
ture, the Doctor took him into his study, and read 
to him his case in Hoffman. There, (says he) 
now go to bed, and eat there these six weeks.” — 
This he literally did; but in spite of assafctida volus, 
and all the cordial medicines of the shops, nature 
was so far exhausted, that, if another physician, who _ 
was called in, had not ordered him a glass of 8ack 
every day and a toast, he could not hate! Survived | 
the experiment. | 
This severe aixcipline, the effects of which be 
never thoroughly recovered, left him in so languid 
a sfate, that he thought fit to relinguish the medical 
line, and resume the study of divinity; and in 1740, 
took orders. Mr. Graves's elder brother was ac- 
quainted, at the Temple, with Mr. Fitzherbert, the 
father of the late Sir William Fitzherbert, and ot 
Lord St. Helen's, who was going to settle on bis 
estate at Tissington, in Derbyshire; and, having a 
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period of their lives, to the death of that illustrious Judge, made 
im competent to speak of every useful regulation, in which he 
was engaged, in every department of the college and the university · 
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donative in bis giſt, wisbed to Ne cantata 
him in the house as a W ibis alte Me 
Graves gladly accepted. N „ th] bbs 
As Mr. Fitzberbert was a man of the Most amiable 
manners, Mr. Graves had an opportunity of enjoying 
the highest pleasures of society in his hause, where 
Mr. Charles Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden) and 
many other young men of distinguished . 
abilities were frequent visitors. | 
When Mr. Graves had been about vw ae in 
Derbyshire, he was coming, by turn, into offies in 
the college, and, therefore, wished to get a gr 
nearer to Oxford. But, before he left. his situation 
with Mr. Fitzhcrbert, he went with Mr. Seward (the 
father of Miss Anna Seward and the publisher of 
Beaumont and Fletcher) to make the tour gf the 
north; and, while at Scarborough, walking in the 
street, he was accosted by an old clergyman, with 
an immense beaver and a long cravat, whoa, after 
Surveying him with great attention, asked him if his 
name was not Graves; and, being answered in the 
affirmative, said he had been making inquities aller 
bim for these three weeks; that his brother had gold 
him, he wanted a curacy near Oxford, which he bad 
procured for him; but that, if Mr. Graves dig not 
wait on the gentleman, near Newbury, in Bets, 
within a week or ten days, it would be otherwise 
disposed of. The old gentleman, who thus inte- 
rested himself in Mr. Graves's behalf, was Dr. 82. 
muel Knight, a distant relation, the author of the 


Lives. of Erasmus and Dean Collet, and then arch- 
_ deacon 
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deacon of Berkshire, who, four or five years before, 
had taken Mr. Graves to the 'chaplain's table at St. 
Janes's; but, as be bad hardly ever seen him, ex- 
cept at that time, he did not recollect his person. 
We have been the more minute in relating this 
wifling event. because on this apparently fortuitous | 
meeting depended the future | condition of Mr. 
Graves's whole life. As the parsonage-house on this 
curacy was very indifferent, and Mr. Graves found 
it very uncomfortable living there alone, be prevailed: 
on a gentleman- farmer to take him as a boarder. 
The farmer had daughters grown up: the youngest 
was not yet fifteen, very handsome, good-natured, 
and unaffected, A fellowship of All-Souls is so de- 
irable a thing, and Mr, Graves was so far from en- 
tertaining any thoughts of marrying, that he bad, a 
very ſew years before, declined accepting a proposal, 
which he had reason to suppose would have been 
agreeable to each family, of a young lady whose por- 
tion was a good living and an agreeable situation. 
Being, however, now off his guard, the artless 
eimplicity of this young nymph gained insensibly 
upon his affections; and, before be was aware, he 
became 80 fascinated by her attractions, that, how- 
erer indiscreet such a proceeding really was, be 
married, and resigned his fellowship. He had now 
thrown himself on the wide world, with a slender, 
younger brother's fortune, and a curacy of fifty 
pounds a year; which, with a very neat, but small 
bouse, was offered him * an noquaintance, a most 
| worthy 
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worthy and respectable man, of a goo pr fi 
tune, near Reading, but in Oxfordshire, +. 

As Mr. Graves had highly displeased his "OM 
ther, by resigning his fellowship, and by 8d impro- 
dent a match, he had at this time no prospept of 
bettering his condition. A series, however, of Un 
expected and highly-unprobable' incidents Zounte: | 
acted the effects of his indiscretion. In 

After about two years residence on' this euney be! 
was informed that a living in the neighbonrhood;was a 
vacant, and was advised to apply to his friend Sir i ” 
T. H—— of Langley, to procure it ſor him, * Al. 
though Mr. Graves had ng reason to think this St T. t 
for particular reasons, would apply to the Chan- 


cellor, in whose gift the living was, yet he did not 5 
fail to make him a visit on the occasion, which ter- L 
minated as be expected. About a month afterwards, a 
however, Sir T. meeting a friend of his, & Mr. Skrine, _ 
who had then a vacant living in his gift, and wa 4 
distressed for a proper person to be presepted to it, il - 
fortunately recollected Mr. Graves's request, and 1 
; proposed him accordingly; and. Mr. Graves hay- In 
ing been formerly known to Mr. Skrine at Oxford, 80 
he found no difficulty in obtaining the presentatios. 
This living was the rectory of Claverton, in Somer- Wil © 
setshire, where Mr. Graves came to reside in 1750, * 
4 and from which he has never been absent a month at 4 
one time, for more than half a century. This little D 
| — — * * 
* Mr. Skrine, father to the accomplished Lady Clans. * 


piece 
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piece of preſernent contributed, so much to Mr. 
Graves's happiness, that he seldom mentions the 
ubject without ex pressing a grateful sense of the su · 
perintending care of Providence, - in directing this 
xemingly fortuitous concurrence of circumstances 
to 80 desirable an. event. Ne | 1 

As Mr. Graves was under the 9 of 8 
| ing his own children, he: took under his care other 
young gentlemen, and continued that employment 
above thirty years; and some of his pupils have * 
nade a very respectable figure in the world. 

In the year 1768, Mr. Graves, was 1 to 
the living of Kilmersdon, in addition to that of Cla- 
rerton, through the interest of Ralph Allen, Esq. 
of Prior-Park, who also procured: him a scarf from 
Lady Chatham. When he waited on her Ladyship 
at Hayes, on that occation, sbe condescended to ex- 
amine the present Lord Chatham. and Mr. Pitt, in 
French, before him, The latter was then about five 
years old, and answered every question in a manner 
that astonished the visitor, and gave striking marks 
of those splendid talents which have since distin- 
guished that statesman. Reer 

While Mr. Graves was in town, he Neuen the 
news of Mr. Shenstone' s death, and that he was, in 
conjunction with Mr, Robert Dodsley, appointed 
one of his executors, Mr. Shentone's will was very 
tort and clear; but, on consulting a country- attor- 
ney on the subject, he started six or seven questions 
to be laid before counsel. The principal was, that, 
laing left his bousekceper an armuity of thirty 

pounds, 
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pounds, #4 be paid half-yearly, it was whoa wi. 
ther it meant thirty pounds every -half-year, or ocly 
thirty pounds in the whole; though she bergelf, and 
every one, knew the testator's intention. Theexe- 
eutors, therefore, were advised to put the affairinto 
Chancery, in an amicalle way, where aſter bill of 
survivor and other impediments, they dbtained ; 
decree in a little more than a space of se bent. 
This circumstance he has happily introduced into ba 
excellent» comic romance * The Spiritual Quizote.” 
Mr. Graves is now living at Claverton, bealthpand 
active, unless what he WE of wg n ant 
Wat flight. | | A 0: O25 
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« A wight there was, scarce known ti ween'to me, 
Who day by day to Bath's fam'd city came 1 
Meagre and very rueful were his looks, 9 7 t. 
He seem'd as he had fed on nought but. books: 20 10 " 
His old great-coat, * which he could ne'er foruake, 
Hung half before and half behind his back. 
\ » Full threescore springs Had blossom'd o'er hiv head, a” 
| Yet nimble as a roebuck was his tread Mg 
For, in his youth, he ne'er did heat his blood 144144 4 
With liquors hot, or high and lyscious food; z adit 
Therefore his age, like frosty winter Pet 1 
Hoary, but hale and healthy to the ast!!! e 
„What! walk to Bath, sir?“ cries — * 
* No, sir, quoth he, I did not wa -I naklÞ; 1535 | 
He «trolled about, and travers d many a street, 1 95 
Eftsoons some friend or dainty nymph would greet. 
With scornful looks, by empty fops curve) d, 
By scornful looks or sneers, he, undismay'd, 
On matters deep or mused or seem d to muse; 
Then made a halt, then read or heard the neu; 
Bought some old book or print perchance, * n, 
Small dus ness done, he travell'd home! * * 
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| Such ls bs ſpa aue wu bach! fe, DENY 
On trifles bent, e n la 

With various scenes of happiness amus' an * 
By turns applauded, and by tyrns abus'd ; . 

To Sorrow's $chbol vent AL Wed a ow" | 
Speads his hort cpan, then hanes to th mb. 
Life's but a morning lounge, 1 . 0 
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As be ks pon, repletion a the. principal: cance ; 
of most, if not all, the disesges invident to-mankind, 
his antidote is not merely temperance, but rigid ab- 
tinence, and even ſasting on wn . 
Ezercise, be thinks, is expedient, nnn 
mdispensably. necessar f. 

Mr. Graves's ficet publigation'. n Fes- 
won, or a Collection gf - Epigrams, with an Easy on 
that species of Composition. The: ſata of which 
cy is remarkable, A silver medal having been = 
wnounced for the best esa on [that pabject, by | 
tbe proprietors of a periodical work, a journeyman» 
othecary in Bath did Mr. Graves the honour -of 
xdopting this essay as bis owns end bad the medal 
xhudged to him for the performance, On the pla · 
garim being discovered, W the — a 
tent to Mr, Graves: 

In 1786 came before. the ne e 3 
wume, called * Lucubrations in rose and Rhyme." 
This was given under the ſeignad name of the late 
leer of Pomfret; 20 the author oalled himself, on 


kcount of — coping in tha laat century from. 
1799-1800. + Ce Xorksbire. 
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| Yorkshire. Both the foreign nd: do | 
spoke of this produetiom with deerved reply 
In 1772 Mr. Graves published, the Spirit Ka 
otte, of which he gives the following ass be 
although the editor was not the 
preachers, yet his parishioners were ell 
with his doctrine, that they regular g ce 
service every Sunday. But, aſter a little time, aJour- 
neyman-shoemaker,-from - Bradford, ce; 000 his 
parish, and brought with him a large. 
and preached and sang pealms in a large cid Abbe; 
and, thenceforth, be found his cliurch*dlmoatUirt- 
ed, and bis flock seemed to treat: him Wild much les 
8 than they had beſore dane 
On Mr. Graves 's going to the meativjt; an 
minding the preacher, that, as the neue i wt 
licensed, he was liable to a penalty of 2201: De dete 
to preach there for half a yeur, thut it 0 
which could torivert most drutikards #nd e 
every desoription. He then asked MF. Gren di 
was his definition of faith? and bôbaved WI eh 
great insolenoe ee mere, but neyer keptited e 
his visits mdr. „ O00 a 
The author of the Spivitub Gmrette lh 
that he was actuated by some ber e ig 
commencing that work; and (as be says) ber by 
means thinks ridicule the yreper d e v 
the more he reflected on the perniGiotis'tWngeney « 
such irregular proceedings to society, te mort ul 
thought himself warranted. 0 e GE ex 
ee. 1 | N 506 
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doe lboee itincrand teachem whe; aimed at rendering | 
the regular clergy eomtempiibie in the eyes of their pac = 
cichioners, and their iigtrwetidns useless. This work is 

a yety just exposure of that lamentable pjrit of delu- 
ion and imposture which! bas contributed in no small 
legree to tho ĩnerease of inſidelity - Let, in these 
rery entertaining volumes, Mr. Graves has candidly 
allowed that some of the Methodiats: were actuy 
td by pious motives ; nd he has also attributed the 
growth of the evil; in a/ great aneagure; to the remigs- 
ness of many of the regular clergy 2 His nent publi- 
cation was, A Translation from the Italian of Ga- 
leo, or a Treatise on Politenese by De la Onsa, 
Archbishop of Benevento. He then published C. 
nella, or the distrased Anchoret, which he calls 
© A Colloquial Tale to- shew the probable ill con- 
xquence of a young mon, designed by his edueation 
for some useful profession, or more elevated situation 

in life, retiring in the vigour, of youth to $itode and 
indolence in the country. Having now gained zame 
degree of celebrity, he was encouraged hy Mr. Dods- 
ley to publish two volumes of poetical pieces (Which 
vent through two or three editions), under the title of 
* Euphrosyne,” Mr; Graves makes many 8, 

in his writings, for this habit ol 10 rbywing; 85 ; and 
5s, it is as hard to bo 3 
ing or drinking, and is almost inclived-to-think, man 
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Westens d character; One is, that, even at e of tighteen, 
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| ipates this, in — tein 
Mr. Shenstong in his youth, and th. 
of Lady — ng 
years. eren "UT * 
As to the: e — wil. 
Graves has been void to be the editor, we\undentund, 
be only gave Mr. Dodsley" the manuecriptutitione 
quest of a partioular acquamtance;' and tht hipdoe 
not even know who was the trangator;thouth be 
suspected the trauslation to have come ſuꝗ] pen 
of a very ee person of r 
ange 00) 1:26 eite 
Eugenius, or Aneddotes of de Gade Wade!» 
narrative of real facts somewhat embel label 
* f e ny arme fem 
„* 6 Recollections e 


1788, in consequence of hat Dr. Johnson gays, 4 that Mr. Sher 
stone had not a comprehensive mind, or active curiodityy af; wy 
value for those branches of knowledge which he bümself had not 


cultivated; than which nothing can be Ether Neid We with. — 
See page about 180; for we have not the bad a hand. * 


- We recollect, however, one or 'two remarliable ih tn Me. 


nothing could have bribed him to depart from the dignity of di 

t 50 far as to join iu A country-dance. * 
that he refused do transport 2 man, with Give hndten, for tl 
his figh-pond, suggesting the policy of suberitutiag 4 
mark of infiomy in the place of capital pee 
original idea in him, having nnn . 
the zudject. 
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W. Shenstone;/in — Latjem in W. Sev, 
Faq, F. R. 8. 17 nee bog ee b 94219) 

«Pexippus 00 the Aapiriog Plbrinn,” by the ume : 
author. 1 1 elle 241 K. . 
« The Rout,” i in” RS ire young in 
town to his friend in the cot. e 8 

« Fleurettes,” à translation ef Archbishop Rias 
on's Ode on Solitude, and athen Fronch. autbars. 
loscribed to Mes. Montague. „ 
* The Life amen from: the Greek. of 
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e bun the Greek, 
laxeribed, by petmission, to the — 
nnirersally-· lamentad Edward James Ke -- 

© The Reveries of Solitude.“ Consisting of Mus- 
—ẽ——ẽ— — — — 


Tbes glitering forms 1 ner, be dice? 
Methinks the bus reatless world. 
Jo pichr d in 8 few, | ; 
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So may the bag world advance, * a my 

Since thus the Fates decree; 

jill exp Vie Bo Sp Wl „ dee 
— jt of rh tht Ie dei 
its, which Mr. Graves publiaba under the awe uf * Recgllecs 
bons, was, as we have obzerved, td vindicate him from the unjust 
cure of Johnson, and from Grey's ridicule, which Mason, who 
nz jealous of him as a gardener, 80 unaucceasfully, publiahed. = 


dean the ingenious dai, whoor un i the ue of ane 
Cc3 2 cipula a 


ne aden. 


890 
cipula, and other pieces in verse 


Honourable Miss Tracy, + + -+ Math 


terpart to Mr... Anstey's = Farmers Daughwn. 


| honour to be acquainted with Mr. Grayes, andthe 


moral; and the Hoge of k 1 


| lages near Bath, from the heat of tue Weather un 
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Cruttwell, in n and __ by Mr" 
don... „mmm 

«© The Coalition, or Rebeargal of the Pater) 
Opera of Echo arid Narcissus.“ — * 


Mr. Graves has also published a cnet 
lame of Sermons on various/Sybjects, ingeribato$ir 
Walter James, Bt. with a-prefavey in which* hethinks 
it necessary, from mere regard to doceney,\afterigud- 
lihing so many volumes of a merely amusing d to 
give this proof (such as it is) that he has not beewfatally 
inattentive to his profession.“ We do not fac e 
Mr. Graves bas publisbed any thing ele ae a 
small poem called “ The Farmerg Son, n- 


most affecting tale, in the ballad met, 
In a brief summary account (comprehending at 

once a list and character of pieces) When has been 

furnished us by a sensible correspondent who-hasthe 


merit to deserve it, it is truly observed, that bis! Love 
of Order,” is his longest and most imetbadical poem ; 
and the“ Invitation to the Feathered Rage” one « 
the most sweet; that his: Epigrams:haywgreat point ; 
his Epitaph for Quin elegantly: turned, and, july 


satire, mingles an equal share of: pleagantry# "The 
compliment to the late Archdeacan of Bath "hay lever 
been excelled. Wishing to retire to some of the vũ⸗ 
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the buzz of . der bichielf 
ind his muse, he as... . 
66 asse ed esa 29264,,207 
And play whene'er Liteaze.her 3? 6 ec 
Still by the penzive Muze I am told, „ 
e * 9 


« Ar Newton the would with to sing, 
Good rects r! but, 1 tear, 

Regard for jr a crowd will bring, 
And make a city there F © 


The conversation of d nene meow is * 


— 170 constant Lesben — 
where an acceptable cornpatiion;! his Colo qual im- 


pomptu's being frequently as happy as the jeu & cipris 
of his pen, while borti are the unmeditated Uugions 


of a still sportive fancy aud gulleless heart. m 
His personal figure is very happily" cunꝑht by che 
annexed etching; and, even at this comparstively 
patriarchal age, he bas the chsy dir, light step/ and 
brick movement, of a stripfing: He has, indeed; al- 
nays been remarkable for” his activity; and was gene- 
rally to be seen in '#6mprotnide pace hütet A wü 
and a run: which"6gcavioned the ſate well remem- 
bered Mr. Thicknesse to say, plessantiyz that Mrz 
Graves would be one of the meet agreeable men i 
the world if he had bus time; fot Want of which; he 
only came to see you, to let you know nnn | 
Ka with you. a single moment? 

LL ind balk. mataiia ——— 

* bir Cesar Hawkins; f Ses Eupbroayney 2 vel. 
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8 is the last of the bright agzociation;eompntd of 


the Jagos, Shenstones, Whiatlers, and-Somervills, of 
the day.—Long may the 3 
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Still remain to remind us, that ; 0 i Gs 
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GENIUS is deln to be eotimatec by there 
eise degree of merit discoverable io. it Nd 
to decide justly on individual talent, it.aften.heeames 
necessary to take into tbe account the, dieadwenlages 
it has encountered, and the obatacles it has overagape; 
to throw into the same scale the werke, and the oor. 
sional embarrazsments of the author, and-tojudgedy: 
what be bas produced in unfavoutable and. diegqumnge 
ing situations, what be probably would have gabel 
under circumstances more auspicious to big vn. 
and inclinations. To these considerations.the-wub- 
ject of the, present memoir is particularly. entities 
Mr. .Shield, by the intrinsio powrr uf güne, bas 
borne down every opposition of a,; an re, 
and has raised bimself into high 3 
distinction in that * to _ 


fitted him. dC { 12 7b 2 5 


54, at. Suat 


Mr. Shield was bord in the e 
in the county af Durham. His father, be ge 
eic was that of a n 2 


PF oo TT ©” 


— n 


mired by the cogneetenti of his neighbor % 
his peoſessional extellence.'' gow” after the birth f 
his son- William, he removed to Sbuth Shields and 
much was his magical repute, that bis practice; ven 
in that obscure dees, eatbracad-the taithoir'of 
nearly a hundred $ehotary” Ap 6 weft 1; 6 
: William discovered 80. gary 4 ua e 8 
bis father began to teach biin the violin when he v1 
but six years of age: and, in the short gpace of a year 
and a half, he made 80 eutraurdimary u progress as 
to be able to perſorm Corelli”s fifth Work e although; 
in the mean while, much of his tim was oecupied 
in practising the harpeichordy on which instrument 
de made a considerable progress, as' well as in the 
cientific exereise of his voice; during which he vc 
quired, even at that early period, 80 perfect” an ac-' 
quaintarice with the geverdl cliffs as/to be able to read 
them with facility: a oireumstance in direct oppo- 
ition to the prevalent report, that Mr. Shield id 
vholly a self-· taught musician, and did not enter upon 
be study of his art till he had considerably advanced 
in life, William bad” only renched bis ninth year 
vien be had the mixfortune 16 love his parent ent | 
tutor, who left a widow with-@utehiſdren,” 
The boy was 80 ee e ene te which $6" 
tad made $0 aneominon a progress, as to be greatly” 
wlicitous to continue it, and to render müsie Nis 
bied profession : hit this propencity was thwarted by 
lie constant ridieulewith;-which be heurd the pu 
ion of W W "und; 


on 


= @ & @ 


AAA 


aide proposing to relinquish itz three H 
ployments were offered — 
te liberty of boeoming either a gallen, * 
or a barber. Of these, the latter 
mother's friends, because his fingers hurl ue) been 
used to nice work: the hand bitherime A tn 
drawing the vo was, they thought; well e e 
wielding the razor; but William's mim Whol of 
his sea- port companions, having then but A 0 
manhood, could no more brook tbe becoming tus 
than a jiddler, and decided in favour-of d 


ing: he was accordingly bound apperuteg , . 


ward Davison, then living in the vicinity ug A- 
Sdields. His master kept him pretty cee de 
practice of his new proſession; yet"wasas e. 
gent to his favourite amusement as not t N 0 
his continuing the cultivation of his mi, ent 
at proper intervals; and Shield, in the ird e 
his articleship, occasionally turned his*hariibujoubi- 
lities to pecuniary account. 

Soon after the expiration of' his'iridetturey bere- 
solved to quit boat-buiding, and to adopt e 


his profession. Fortunately for 'young Sele ae 
celebrated theorist Avison lived im ti ei 


hood, and he enjoyed the great adyantageoffereiving 
lessons in counterpoint from that proſpumit ler. 
Under so able a tutor such a mind as Shι,⁰νννWö 
but make a rapid advancement; and having gun 
ed himself in the principles as well as pachten 
art, he went upon a musical 
— whither he was invited by hjs-wljavateriesd 
| o 


* 
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Cynningham, the well-known pagtoral poet, several . 
of whose songs he had set to musie at South. Shields, 
the melodies: of which; were greatly admired for. their 
expression and simpligity. At Scarborough his talents 
;00n became distinguished : he acquired, theatuetion 
of leader of the theatrical band, and the principal 
concerts; and obtained the intimacy and friendship 
of most of the respectahle inhabitants of the tom and 
its vicinity. Soon after the death of hig tutor, Mir. 
Avison, the surviving son ol that great master en- 
keged Mr. Shield as leader at the Dunbar; theatre, 
and at the Newoastle concerts. Returning, at the 
recommencement of the season, to Scarborough, he 
became acquainted with Borghi and Fiscber, both 
performers of acknowledged merit, who advised him 
to geek a wider 8pbere for the display of bis. talents; 
and pressed him to come to London. He therefore 
repaired to town z- and these gentlemen made 80 fa - 
wourable a report of his abilities to Giardini, then 
lader at the Opera- House, that it prochred him an 
eugagement in that orchestra 3; and Mr. Cramer was 
' 0 sensible of his merit, that, when that great per- 
former succeeded Giardini as leader, Wm nen 
raised him i in the orghestra. / i - 4156 44. at feb + I 
Mr. Shield, on account; of thaipdiopeniticn of, Mr, 
Bulkeley, was one season / leader of the band at Col- 
man's theatre. At that time the Rey. Mr. Bate (now 
Bate Dudley) wrote the pleasant little after-piece;of the 
Fitch of Bacon, and in his great partiality to the talents 
of Mr. Shield, applied to him to set. it to music: but 
. arnold being Ge eee ee. 


a delicacy 


n 


2 
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piece unless Mr. -Shield wers the com en 
length complied, and to Mr, Bats Dudley 
discernment, and generous compulleion, "thay i 
in a great measure obliged for its s6quaintah 
Mr. Sbield's high talents in compoaitionl' Tililhn 
continued to be ocoupied tome while kinget bee 
ing at the great concerts; such as Bath 
and La Motte's, for which only first-rat#'pe 
were qualified, when Mr. Harris, manepür of Obit 
Garden theatre, made him the offer u 
ment as tegulator of the band, aud o¾ ß U 
house: a situation- which he aoepted und M e 
much success. However, a difference betweedrthet 
gentleman and Hires com 5 peruniary fn ee 
PR Jailed be 140041 9: dhe 
He now resobved 9 use of his lein b 
visiting that region of the melodou A 
school in which he had long wiabed ue % 
where he made himself certain of quieiy eint 
Fnich to bis talent. In August 2792, be neee 
quitted England, accompanies: dy the ingenieur 
Ritson, to whose abitities and industry the pubhnhee- 
the restoration of many valuable ptodustient fuß dne 
British lyric muse. The first place of 'contwhagtoe 
at which be stopt on the continent, was Parity whit 
| he went to Lyons, to Chumbery, Turing Mae 8 Ze 


Piacenza, Parma, - a Bologna; W 
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. 
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At Rome he met with . 
his Lady, whose attention to m did to thelr 
. regard for genius roving it search ofecitnite.” Prince 
Augustus also noticed hum in the west flutterlüg 
manner. It was here Wat be contracted uu intimate 
fiendship with that justly celebrated landscape pain - 
ter, Mr. More, who ghottly after died, and Teft him to 
ment the loss of a Sinotre" friend und rot endear- 
ing companion. Aſter receiving lessons every day 
for two months, and deriving that general informa- 
ton and particular instruction for which be leſt his 
mite country, be quitted Itaty, ind t6ok' his rect 
road to England.” On dis return, be reviewed bis en- 
gagement · at Covent · Garden theatre; which did not 
long continue before another misunderstunding took 
place between bim and the manager; which ended in 
bis entire relinquishment of the”situation. He bas 
tince been enguged in the prosecution of u work 
deeply scientific and important; the gteat object of 
which is, to facilitate the acquizition" of the har- 
monic art, by simplifying the laws of harmony, and 
divesting the scienes of thut forbidding complexity 
— Goo Went WW"they $3 
b. 5 

The merits of Mr. Stield us 8 composer are, in 1 
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yet a few remarks on his. porticular e 
not be unacceptable to the reader, 1011 GT; 
His style, generally speaking, is simple with nad 
though correct, unaffectedly easy. Welland) the 
notes of every part in their proper and 
without the parade of intruded Jenni, y4nlibi 
passages never quit the path oſ natuts i e 
unmeaning flourish and ertrνj,ĩrm aa. 
generally sweet and attractive; oſten otigindliwand 
always illustrative of the poet's idea. NH 
and accompaniments are, with few. e 
incorporated in the melody, in point of affinityand 
congeniality of eharacter, as to mark Hab 
of their true use and design. His divine ire 
flowing; seldom far-fetched, and not unge 
ſormed in the very spirit of the air they aro oneant 
to embellish ; a, propriety rarely ſonid im ig n 
temporaries. His bases, though not .alwajwathe 
choicest that might have been selected apo remrct- 
ably arranged, and in no instance, that e, 
betray the want of information in the; tel 
laws of composition. In his overtures we: find-great 
variety and readiness of conception. Spigity Men, 
tenderness, and patbos, exhibit themselves in n 
and his scores universally bespeak a a thorough\.ac 
quaintance with the powers of the Band ag,well ws 
much judgment in effect. The reader, h s- 
ing these requisites, will form some idea; ofthe 
| Herculean task of good composition 4 and, by at- 
tributing them to Mr. Shield, will do W 
— 8 genius, taste, and science. og * 
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often been heard to remark that he (ought to-be; the 
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But extimable as. Mr. Shield may appear as à musi- 
tian, fron this just comment 5  prafessional merit, 
de has still stronger claims to approbation from 
the excelletice of his private character. He * S 
husband, an attentive son, and a gincere friend. Ten- 
terness, benevolenoe, honour; and innocent . 
lity, are the predomigant characteristics of his heart; 
ind useful intelligence, readiness of conception, and = 
wlidity of dae ebe anmmeeee 


of his mind. ennie gurt dice hora 


Mr. Shield has eee years a has 


happiest of mortals at home, because he has the best 
of wiyes, and that be considers the power he pos- 
xesses of contributing to the support of his mother 
is one of the greatest blessings heaven could, haye be- 
towed upon bim. nf 110 7 miete Sanne | 

The following is a 3 list of Mr. Shields 


compositions: — ' {noe mit & 
The Flitch a. E on belt 
Rosina, The Farmer, l 
Lord Mayor's bi, Ie in Camp, 5 
The Poor Soldier; The Orbende, ods. A 
Robin Hood, 1 ; The Woodman, a 211 
Friar Bacan, ar 33: Marian, Nn len £38 
Fountainbleausꝛ, The Picture of of Faris, 4 
Omai, dl 8 The Enchanted Lende. 28 
The Choleric Father, The Czar, | f ob 
The Magic Cavern, Oscar and Malvina, - 2 
The Noble Peasant, Hartſord Bridge, "67S 


Sprigs of Laurel, |. Arrived at Portamouth, ., 
Travellers in Switzerland, The Lock and Rey, "ind 
The Midnight Wanderer, Abroad and at Home, 
Netley Abbey, Tue Italian Villagers. 


Chorusses, dances, dirges, glees, songs, & c. &c. 


* 


| ' s 1 * | 
Hig mann naw, © 6 0 1 
Nen 12k; ART, K Ae wh 
l. 5 ana haviog+ it 
, Gre: years past to a-pablic life,” is j ended 1 | 


_ in these brographic iNugtrations((® jos. a44*; cal 

He teceived his education t DivnDelleyetin WY . 

wank to complete his studies, be wagen, d: 

3 vic, where, by uncommon diligence, Be fuel his wu 


mind with much valuable knowledge 

is ſstber, the celebrated Sir Wüneam Tuhge wa 

® character well known in the pulitien ee de 

| hast reigns. His eminent -ebilities/-a6d46deifer 
speaking, with the exquisite melody ef ln voice, 
attracted general notice, rendetod him a w 
tupporter of the minister, and procured une 50. 
nourable situations which _ mung 
We e ee 

A circumstance mn Sir Wilkins viiew/ws 

ther uncommon, we shall just notioth which is,"that 

its sweetness of tone continued yaimpaited, Gough 

he had the misfortune to lose the. whole of his teeth. 

He was an elegant, well-bred man, a ,. poet, 

22 — REN: He —— 
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| Do e } bree be 
ing moved for in the House of Commons in 1534, Sit Willao, 
then Mr. Longe, was appointed by the minlivtry to Uppote the 
powerful arguments advanced by the celebrate Mr, Saen 
agains: the measure. For dome particalits of "Mic . cope 
Rev. een Vipdele, $ Wir, 49: 
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of the well directed application of his boy; Sparing 
vo pains to qualify him ſor that political sphere to 
«hich rank, and other propitious pt Les en- 
itled him to look forward. 
His father dying, Sir George Toben 1 early 
called to act as one of the legislators of his country. 
jn the year 1754, being then just of age; he was 
chosen member for Honiton in Devonshire: a bo- 
wugh represented by bis ancestors for a series of 
years, and where, from local interest and attach- 
nent,“ he came in not only independent, but pos- 
xd influence enough to bring in the other repre- 
entative. A person thus chem became 
worthy of the minister's attention. 6 
During his residence abroad, his time was not 
wholly engrossed by his private studies. Jo initiate 
himself into a knowledge of the world he trayelled, 
nd, we believe, some diplomatic minister toon bim 
under his patronage. 168 1 Ran 
During his attendance in benen many _ 
nd important discussions were brought forward, and; 
s be constantly grounded himself in the argument 
«the several topics in agitation, we have every in- 
lueement to conclude that he voted from convietion. 


— . — 
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* This verifies a remaik of the late Dr. Johrison's, & that a 
wry rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his election in a bo- 
yh ; but cœleris paribus, a man of family will be preferred. 
Prople will prefer a man for whose father their fathers have voted, 
ugh they should get no more money, or even less. This sbews 
ber the respect for family is hot merely fanciful, but at Has an Lea | 
Meration.” 
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In the year 1766 he was appointed one of the 
Commissioners of the Admiraltx. 
From the year 1754, until the general his: in 
1796, he continued to represent Honitan : e be 
declined offering himself as a candidate, and n that 
occasion, was complimented with an appropriate ad- 
dress from his former constituents, expreaive of their 
regret, and textifying their __ sense of 3 
faithful services. 
Considering his life as devoted to . dus 
he has well acquainted himself with the principles of 
government, and the nature of civil liberty: "He op- 
posed Lord North's administration, and, on most oc- 
casions, his name will be found as the people's friend, 
and a friend to every measure that tended to ad 
the real dignity and happiness of his country. 
| When the amiable Marquis of Rekis, 
into power, he was called on to make a part of the 
administration ; indeed an hereditary claim 
to point him out as entitled to fill the very honour 
able station of Secretary at War, and accordingly 


ti} „ 


early in the year 1782, he was appointed to tha 7 
place, which was enjoyed by Sir William Yonge, bi i} 
father, in the year 1735. on 

In April in the same year, he was made one ol v0 
the Vice Treasurers of Ireland. quit 
Continuing in the administration under Mr. 1 e 
he supported his measures, though we do not thir [ 
there was any great personal intimacy between tem ud 


During that interesting period, when the regenc 


| | 
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was in agitation, Sir ver stood firm to the _y 
of the minister. 

The War Office he held with slight intermission 
ſom the year 1782, until the late appotutment of 
Mr. Wyndham. | . 

In 1788 he was created a Knight of the Bath ; 
the manner in which this. dignity was - conferred, 
noed honourable to the king, and gratifying to the 
wbjcct. The expressions of grace and favour with 
which it was accompanied, shewed the perfect recol - 
lection his Majesty had of the series of services ren- 
tered by his father and himself. £ | 
In the war department his assiduity was conspicu- 
ons, and his exertions, not confined to the mere 
mechanical routine of office, displayed abilities which 
proyed him perfectly qualified for the post he filled. 
On his resignation of the Secretaryship, he was ap-' 
pointed Master of the Mint; which office he re- 
sgned in 1799, and was appointed Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence he returned in 
1801, 

The talent for speaking, 80 conspicuons in the 
aiher, does not seem so peculiarly to attach to the 
on; nevertheless, on those occasions on which his 
overs of eloquence have been exerted, he has ac- 
quitted himself in an e logical, and con- 
ineing style. 

Deeply read in what concerns the manufactures 
nd commerce of bis country, no one is better theo- 
tically qualified to advance its mercantile interests 
With laudable ambition, abaut six years since, he 
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was stimulated, in conjunction with na 
connexions, to introduce machinery, og er. 
tensive scale, to facilitate the manufactory of * 
&c. at Ottery St. Mary, in Devons hire 
We lament the failure of this great cane in 
which Sir George was a great loser; yet, though the 
county was, previous to this spirited attempt, the 
most backward in the improvement and extension of 
its manufactories; yet since that time, several mills 
on a less expensive scale, have been 4 
coast, and they have succeeded well. i 
Public avocation interferes with, but Fa: wholly 
suspends, Sir George Yonge's correspondence with 
the contemporary literati, who have been ready to d 
acknowledge the information derived from his re- 
searches: be writes with a celerity almost n 9 
and his style is pure and correct. be 
Had the subject of this sketch attended as ml 
to his private affairs, as he has 80 indefatigably to 
public concerns, he might now have been happy in 
the enjoyment of a spot that was dear to bis _ 
« His patrimonial treasure, and his pride, 


and have retired, in the evening of bis 28 from 
active life, in a manner worthy of himself. 
His person and address are elegant and-prepoasess 


ing; of the former we have N an out r 

taken in the year 1790. 1 
When Sir George Longe has visited the & 

| during the recesses from parliamentary duty, he bo 6 


been active in advancing the local interests of bi 
county ; and, as a zealous and intelligent magistrte 
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Is promoted whatever nn of e 
by he presides. 

He is a Fellow of the Royal and Abs ro 
cieties, and one of his Majesty's most "Honourable 
Privy Council. He is the last male branch of his 
family, and has no issue to succeed * in his title. 
A* 
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DOCTOR GARNET, M. D. 


LATE PROPESSOR or PHYSICS AND vince bubemnt IN 
ANDERSON'S INSTITUTION, GLASGOW. 


DR. Thomas Garnet was the son of a country gen- 
teman, in the county of Westmoreland. After the 
usual routine of classical education, he was placed 
under the tuition of Mr. Dawson, surgeon, at Sed- 
berg, in Lorksbire. This gentleman, besides being 
eminent for his professional knowledge, is reputed 
one of the first mathematicians in Britain, and, in 
fact, so great is his celebrity in this department of 
cience, that many young gentlemen of Cambridge, 
previous to taking their degrees, resort to bim, in 
order to completes their studies. Under this able 


poficient and instructor, Mr. Garnet laid the foun- 


dation of his medical knowledge; and, during the 
four years he continued with Mr. Dawson, he not 
only made a considerable progress in mathematics, 
but also in the branches of natural philosophy con- 
nected with them, From. Sedberg he repaired to 
Edinburgh, in order to prosecute his medical stu- 
lies; and after remaining there four years, took bis 

| Dd 3 degree 
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degree i in 1788, on which . 
inaugural dissertation, © De Visu.“ During d re. 
sidence at Edinburgh be was a pupil of the 6elvlwated 
Dr. Brown; and so strongly was he attaches to the 
well known-system of that eminent 
in defence of it, he wrote and read # P e 
Royal Medical Society, of which he was a'metaber. 
This essay was so much esteemed, that several of the 
students transcribed it, and the substande of it, as 
we are inſormed, was aſterwards published . Dr. 
Gertanner, in Rozier's Journal de Fre in 
out any acknowledgment. er 

D'Alembert constantly maintained, that we is WM 
no truth except in mathematics; and it must be con-. n 
fessed, if the reference is confined to medicine; his Wi » 
position is not devoid of foundation. "'The'perpetual I m 
revolutions in this branch of knowledge; both as a WI 5c 
Science and an art, the colossal mass of cases and ex- wl 
periments, and the eternal discrepancy of argument WW an 
and deductions, threaten to detain it in perpetual in- as. 
fancy. The student weary of endless investigation, 
or intimidated by the stupendous alp of medical re- it 
search, is eager to escape from the labyrinth of un- «5 
certainty, and, plunging into the regions of fancy, 50 
grasps some ideal theory, which, after being moulded WM sp. 
into shape, he labours to prop by every argument bis du 
ingenuity can invent. Under the direction of a mind of 
thus predisposed, the case and the experiment be- de. 
come pleasant and accommodating, and thus the e 
nostrum which was meant to cure, tends only to lys 
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confirm the disease. These remarks are advance, 


not 
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vpn. nr. 
dot with any intention to depreciate medical inquiry, 
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" hut with a wish to caution the student against the 
led BY adoption of bypothetical theories, founded on deduo- 
the WT tons too precipitately made, and to point out the 
hat, necessity of acute observation employed without in. 
the WI fermission, and of the most wary experiment. It is 
ber. WJ to be regretted that mathematics, which habituate 
the WI the mind to a regular train of deductive reasoning, 


do not generally form part of a medical education. 

It would be extraneous to our present purpose to 
inquire whether the Brunonian system be true or 
erroneous, grammatici certant, et adhuc Sub judice lit 
e. Dr. Garnet published the essay we have already 
mentioned; and that early production of his pen, 
with some additions dictated by bis maturer judg- 
ment, now bears the title of a Lecture of Health: 
Soon after he left Edinburgh he visited London, 
where he applied himself to the study of anatomy, 
ent I and attended the practice of the hospitals with that 
in- :55iduity which constantly marked his character. He 


E 


n, bad now attained that period of life. which rendered 


re- it necessary to think of forming some permanent 
establishment, and, with this view, he took the re- 
solution of settling in Yorkshbire. Accordingly, he 


during which he analyzed and published his analysis 
of the Hortey Green water, near Halifax, On the 
death of Dr. Wilson, physician, at Harrowgate, he 
repaired to that place, and in 1791 published an ana- 
ye of the spa discovered lately there in the garden 
of the Crescent Inn; and in 1792, an analysis of all 


* 


ent a few months in the neighbourhood of Leeds, 


9544 the 
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the waters at Harrowgate, with an account 
medical properties, and directions concerfitigihtheir 


use. This work, which has gone through the ei- 
tions, is an indispensable vade mecum ſor the len- 


digary and the convalescent idler, who resort in that 
fashionable watering- place; and it had the et of 
introducing the author to as much practice as the 
place and its vicinity could afford. It is now agcer- 
tained, by experience, to be a requisite for the in- 
troduction of a member of the faculty into he hau 
ton, that the candidate for public faxour shell un. 
nounce himself to the world by a work of merit, and 
that each successive candidate must attract attention 
by novelty; or extract applause by the display of su- 
perior talents. The happy effect of this riyalty, abd 
ambition to surpass, is the improvement of medical 
science, and perpetual emulation produces daily ad- 
ditions to the mass of knowledge. In no department 
of scientific research does the cacoethes $cribendi 80 
strongly predominate as in the medical. 0 
Although the success which Dr. Garnet acquired, 
by the publication of the last mentioned work, was 
| the greatest that could be in the situation which be 
then occupied, the extension of bis fame naturally 
expanded his expectation. At Harrowgate, as at 
every watering-place, the crawd of company is only 
for three or four months in the summer, after which 
there is a total blank no society; and, hat is more 
serious tu a medical man, no practice during winter: 
these considerations induced Dr. Garnet to fort 4 
desigu ol leaving . and to try bis ſortune in 
| | ſoreiga 


foreign country z from which .degign, however, he 
ws happily diverted. In 1798 he had married a 
ſoung lady from Berkshire, with whom he had be- 
come acquainted at Harromgate, and he amiable 
dsposition endeared ber to all who knew her. From 

the flattering reception Dr. Moyse had received in 


nage, resolved to cross the Atlantie; and having 
with that intent purchased a philosophical apparatus, 
repaired to Liverpool, in order to embark for Ame- 
rica the first opportunity. He purposed to deliver 
lectures on experimental philosophy, as Dr. Moyse 
had done; and, if the country proved agreeable, to 
zettle there, but if not, to return in a ſew years. 
While waiting at Liverpool for a passage, he was so- 
licited by several gentlemen (and, among others, by 
Dr. Currie) in the most flattering manner, to deliver 
a course of lectures on chemistry, and the-subscrip- 
tion offered was so liberal, that he felt he could not 
refuse their request. He accardingly began his lec- 
tures at a week's notice, without having leisure to 
make any preparation, or with any chemical apparatus 
in a state of readiness. These lectures met with a 
welcome reception; and, during this course, he be- 
gan another on experimental philosophy, which was 
attended by an auditory consisting of several hun- 
dreds. Having completed these courses, he received 
an invitation to visit Manchester, where he delivered, 
with great success, the two course of lectures he had 
given at Liverpool, While at Manchester he received 
al invitation from Dublin, where a still greuter sub- 
EE scription 


America, Dr. Garnet, immediately after his mar- 
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scription was opened, Windes Im est 
tal, and ——— 66 renal 
ral emoluments, when observing an''advertivement 
relative to the lectureship of Proſessor Anden 
Institution, he became a candidate. Although this 
office afforded a permanent establishment, yet, in 
point of pecuniary interest, he was then im the ih 


mediate receipt of much more than the probuble in- tin 
come from the lectureship ; but 'a lJagdablewish of ti 
enjoying a situation less dependent on the 'captice of Hi 
fortune, and the means of improvement which rei. WI © 
dentiary situation afforded, induced him to act of Wl © 
the friendly offers of the trustees. Accordingly, in Wl © 
October 1796, instead of going to W 0 te- 5! 


paired to Glasgow, 
| Moxt of our readers have heard of Andudieh In- b 
stitution, lately established at Glasgow; and, as it is ce 
80 pre-eminently subservient to the interests ofscience, Wl ©: 
we consider it a debt of gratitude to its founder to give WW ** 
a detail of its nature and object. About forty years Wl * 
ago, Mr. John Anderson was appointed Proſessor of BW * 
Natural Philosophy, in the University of Glasgow. * 
In this station he had two course of lectures to deli- Wl © 
ver, the one styled the mathematical course, and the in 
other the experimental course, wherein theory was 
illustrated by experiments. Proſessor Anderson was n 
formed by nature to excel in the latter department, d 
and the qualities he inherited from nature were im- 
proved by his persevering industry. His person was 
graceful, and his elocution flowing and elegant; but 
as mathematical reasoning does not afford an oppor- 

tunity 


waity of displaying 
naturally led him to devote himself chiefly to his ex- 
perimental course of lectures, which he rendered still 
more valuable by a very extensive apparatus purchased 
it bis own expence. This liberality met with the re- 
yard it merited : his experimental course hecame ces 
ebrated, and the number of students, who, at the 
time of his obtaining the chair, amounted to about 
thirty, now encreased to upwards: of two hundred. 
His lectures were much. frequented by the citizens 
of Glasgow, and have been regarded as the principal 
cause whereby that flourishing eity' has obtained its 
celebrity for arts and manufactures, and its distin- 
ro- duisbed station among the trading towns of Britain. 
Proſessor Anderson died in January 1796, and, 
n- WT by bis settlement, vested nearly all his property in 
is certain trustees, for the purpose of founding an aca» 
xe, demic seminary to bear the name of Anderson's Uni- 
ve WT versity. The principal part of his bequest consisted 
rs WJ of the valuable apparatus which he had in his experi- 
of mental courses, and which was reputed to be the 
v. ost complete of any belonging to a private indivi- 
dual in Great Britain. The trustees are eighty- one 
in number, and are divided into nine classes, viz. 
rine tradesmen, nine agriculturists, nine artists, nine 


8 


dirines, nine natural philosophers, and nine kinsmen, 
each class supplying its own vacancies by election. 
The visitors are likewise nine in number, viz. the 
Lord Provost, the eldest Baillie, the Dean of Guild, 
the Deacon Convener of the Trades, the Preses of 

| the 
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manufacturers, nine mediciners, nine lawyers, nine 
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the Faculty of Physicians, and the Dean ot _ 
culty of Procurators of the city of Glasgow, the 
derator of the Synod of Glasgow and Aer 
Moderators of the Presbyteries of Glaggow au Num. 
barton. Four general meetings are heid af, 
and the nine Managers chosen by the Trustet for 
the immediate superintendance of the institution, 
meet once in each month. At the meeting of 
the Trustees, they resolved to open the class Na- 
tural Philosophy, for which their experimental appe- 
ratus was so admirably adapted, and, as we hay&al. 
ready mentioned, chose Dr. Garnet to the office of 
Lecturer. Mr. Robert Lothian has since been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Mathematics; and as 800 a8 
the funds will admit, it is intended to enerease the 
number of the lecturers until the institution shall 

embrace every branch of useful knowledge. 
The reputation which Dr. Garnet acquired while at 
Anderson's Institution, induced the managers of the 
Royal Institution to offer him the situation of Lec- 
turer in Physics and Philosophy, an offer which was 
the more honourable to Dr. Garnet, as it was entirely 
unsolicited and unexpected by him. The temptation 
was too strong to be resisted. He acceded to tbe 
proposed terms; and, quitting his respectable situation 
at Glasgow, came to London, and delivered lectures 
during two seasons to crowded and fashionable au- 
diences at the house of the Royal Institution in A. 

bemarle Street. FRE ne) 
Circumstances, however, acids which influ- 


enced Dr. Garnet to withdraw from the honourable 
department 
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department which he filled in the Institution. He 
then bought a house in Great Marlborough Street, 
here he built a large and convenient lecture room, 
furnished it with a quantity of philosophical appara 
tus, and, in the winter of eighteen hundred and 
one, delivered a course of lectures: to a numerous 
and very respectable class of subscribers. In the 
pring of the following year he began a new course, 
and was advancing towards its close, when ill health, 
for a time, suspended his labours. He struggled 
resolutely, however, with disease, and delivered se- 
reral lectures when suffering under the severest in- 
disposition, until at length his feeble limbs refused 
to obey the dictates of his vigorous mind; and he 
was obliged to remain in his own apartment. The 
medical gentlemen who attended him, declared his 
disease to be a typhus fever, contracted in the gra- 
tuitous exereise of his profession, and enereased by 
anxiety and over exertion. This malady, in spite of 
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minated the life of this excellent philosopher and 
amiable man on the 28th of June 1802, in the 38th 
jear of his age. | 
Notwithstanding bis numerous avocations, Dr. 
Garnet found leisure to communicate to the world A 
variety of valuable cases and essays, through the me- 
dium of Duncan's Medical Commentaries, the Me- 
moirs of the Medical Society of London, the Memoirs 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, of all which 
learned bodies he is a member. He also published 
| * A Tour | 
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erery effort of skill, and every care of affection, ter- Aer 
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A Tour through Scotland ;” 2 vols. 4t6; "LM 
of Philosophy, Vol. I.; and Proposals are now tires: 
lated for publishing Zoonomra, or Lectures un Ani. 
mal Life, in one vol. 4to. for the benefit of his two 
orphan children ; and we can entertain no doubt but 
that the subscription will be in the mne 
the British nation. \ „ th, 
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CHARLES DILLON-LEE, wet Di 
was born Nov. 6, 1745. © 

The family from which his Lordship claims "SIR 
is very ancient. Henry, the eighth viscount, in 
1693 procured a reversal of an outlawry, and died in 
1718, leaving issue Richard, the ninth viscount, who 
declined taking the oaths required by Government, 
and died in 1737, having married, in 1720, Bridget, 
daughter of the EarT of Clanrickard, by Wbom he 
had issue only one daughter. Theobald, the Seventh 
viscount, left six sons; and from Arthur, the third 
son, the present viscount descends. Arthur, "who 
was the grand-father of the present Lord Dillon, 
married Christian, daughter of Ralph Sheldon, Es. 
by whom he had five sons and three daughters.” He 
was succeeded in the title and estates by Charles, his 
eldest son, who, dying without issue, was sucoeeded 
by Henry his brother, the father of the present Far. 

Lord Dillon, though descended from a family 
which has been distinguished for its zealous attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic religion, has himself 


been uniformly and stcadfastly the supporter of those 
measures 
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measures of Government which place a a restraint * 
the professors of that creed. 
His Lordship possesses a very considerable estate 


in lreland, and consequently a large portion of in- 


toguihed himself by an attachment to England, 
having spent a yon APs of ws time in * coun- 
iy. 

In August 1776, his Lordebip married Henrietta, 
laughter of the late Lord Mulgrave, whom it was 
his misfortune to lose in December 1782. By'this 


The former, Henry Augustus, was born October 28, 
1777; and the latter, Charlotte, on Feb. 17, 1780. 
Lord Dillon has been, from the first proposal of 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland, a strenuous 
supporter of that great public measure. 
Lord Dillon is unhappily to be elassed among the 
numerous band of - mourners who have cause to re- 


do Kexolution. Among the many human sacrifices 
a, which will for ever stain the annals of that period of 
European history, the death of his Lordship's brother 
je Kthur is to be recorded. He was guillotined at 
s Paris on the 13th April 1794, in the forty-fourth 
d year of his age. 

f. In private life Lord Dillon is e e by the 
ly amiable qualities of benevolence and humanity ; and 
h- s particularly esteemed by his numerous tenantry as 


If 2 good nobleman, and a humane and liberal land- 


e bod. 
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fuence in that kingdom. He has, however, dis- 


lady his Lordship had issue a son and daughter. 


trace with horror the dreadful progress of the French 
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LORD VISCOUNT cas IHE. 7 
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THIS is one of Shove 4 men, who, beſore 


they attain manhood, lay by the attributes of youth ; m 
who leave behind them at school, the levity and y, St 
the unsuspecting openness and thoughtiess genero- WI i: 
sity of unexperienced age, and come into publie fie BI »! 
fortified with all the cool caution and pra in 
which usually are bought but by experience... ur 
Lord Castlerea is the eldest son of the Earl of ur 
Londonderry. Before his lordship had reached bis th 
twenty- first year, he was returned Knight. of the Wl 
Shire for the County of Down. The election, in Op 
which he was supported by the wealth and influence or 
of his father, lasted for upwards of three months, and. e 
is reported to have cost him upwards of 30,000], ra 
He was not long in Parliament before he tried bis se. © 
natorial talent: the first occasion of importance which pc 
occurred for a display of his political knowledge. or lit 
ta 


thetorical powers, was a debate on tbe question, 
whether Ireland had a right to trade to India, 'pot- 
withstanding the monopoly of the British East India 
Company. On this question, his Lordsbip. (then 
called the Hon. Mr. Steward, Lord- Londonderry 
being at that time but a Baron) ranged bimsclt 
with the popular party, and delivered a speech in 


support of the affirmative of the question, in which, 
| | though 


though he ee eee e ee 


| ind the forgetfulness of a young speaker, yet gave = 
, zroof of posses sing considerable knowledge and a 
N wund understanding. Opposition exulted in this 
,  pposed accession to their atrongth,andiendeayoured 
”" WH v6 6ccure it by paying-to-the genius, elgguence, and 
vizdom of Mr. Steward, the most flsttering compli- 

4 ments. It was soon known, however, that Mr. 
Y, Steward had entered on public liſe with far other 
4 views than that | of attaching himself to a party, 
fe whose numbers and power were every/day dwindling 
je into insignificance, beſore the inereasing ang tri- 
umphant influence of the Castle; or / that of seeking 
unsubstantjal popularity, by voting uniſormly againzt 
mode who had honours and wealth to bestow. Forn 
{ew sessions, indeed; he did vote generally-withithe 
opposition, but even on those Occasions the reasons 
on which his votes were founded, 30 ſar ag those 
reasxons were explioitly declared, proved him tobe 
ther the besitating and undecided ſriend of the 
Court, than the warm and sincere supporter of the 
popular cause. Mr. Steward started into public 
life, gifted, though yet a boy, with the most marked 
talent at keeping himself disencumbered with ex- 
plicit arowals of political prineiples; a coy politician, 
de coquetted between the minister and the public; 
neither could reckon on him as a friend, nor would 
be give either reason to believe, but that, if properly. 
vooed, he might, in time, be won. The growing 
ſiscontents of the people, and the gradual develope- 


nent of their purposes, at length made it necessary 
1799-1800. Ee for 
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for his Lordabip to assume a more deciuve hahe; 
accordingly, when the system of Strong meg en un 
adopted by the Irish administration, in order to U. 
lence discontent by terror, or to entingufeh zt in 
blood, we find Lord Castlerea among the ert 
of its friends. On the accession of LordCamden'to 
the Lrisb Viceroyalty, his Lordship was takedto-the 
honour of a place in the Irish Cabinet, and was bo- 
noured with a high degree of;the-confidence.of Lord 
Camden, partly, perhaps, on aceount of the family 
connexion between his Lordship and the Vin, 
and partly, no doubt, on account of his talents, which 
were useful to government. On the illness of Nr. 
Pelham, his Excellency's chief secretary, Lord U- 
tlerea was appointed to discharge the duties of that 
office until Mr. P. s recovery ; and on that gentleman 
retiring, either in consequence of continued ill 
health, or a disinclination to undergo the fatigues and 
anxiety of so arduous a situation, at aytime of 
great danger and difficulty, Lord Castleres was a- 
cially declared chief n, to his Excellegen, in 
Mr. Pelham's room. In this office, his Lordship 
conducted himself, for so young a man, with con- 
siderable ability. In the troubles of 3798, he dis- 
played much fortitude, indefatigable adsiduityy, and 
great steadiness. But his condugt has ale been 
marked by an inflexible severity, rarely found to ac- 
company the ingenuousness of youth. His mahnen, 
e courtly and high, are charged with heine 


An affinity between the family of Lond Londouder wi 
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haughty and supercilious ; 0 it Wicbesrvül of hints 
dat, forgetting be was an Irishman when he became 


jold of the'council-chamber than he outstripped all 
his predecessors, though English courtiers, in the 


jews of the British Cabinet on his native country. 

[t vas certainly not expected, that from an Irishman 
the proposal would have been first made to an Irish 
Paliament to annibilate the distinet independence df 
reland, and to reduce the nation, by whom and for 
whom they legislated, into a dependant province on 
mother country. The first proposal, however, of 
this measure, by my Lord Castlerea, was received 
ith a degree of indignant scorn, which marked 


inue than my Lord Castlerea and his friends attri- 
buted to them, or that his Lordship was but little 
Killed in that parliamentary management which con- 
itutes, it is 2 the chief rare of” bis official 
business, hit 
Lord Castlerea, a 4 years since, married a very 
miable and beautiful woman, by whom he has no 
children. The person of Lord Castlerea is tall, thin, 
nd distinguished by an air of elegance and fashion 
which bespeak his rank. His voice is full and sono- 
tous, but admitting of little variety. As a public 
peaker, notwithstanding an assumption of great 
pavity and great importance, he ranks but in the 
ccond class. An excellent education seems rather 
b have created than improved his powers. 

| Hug: > DR. 
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; minister, he no sooner set his foot within the thres- 


womptitude and zeal with which he secbnded the 
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ether that the Irish Parliament had more of 'public_ 
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THE writer of the following article 1 VEN 
the same village that gave its illustrious auhject bin 
Is himself well acquainted with Dr. Ferguson, an 
has possessed the best opportunities of knowing bi 
history from the beginning. However ſeeble, there 
fore, the execulion may be, he can vouch. for the 
thenticity of the narrative. wid 
Mn. Aba Fercus80N NC prung from the re <[ 
able family of Dunfallandy, in the highlands of Perth 
shire; was minister of Logierait, i in the presbytery c 
Dunkeld. The youngest of a numerous. u. 
children, by a lady of Aberdeenshire, whom } 
ried, was Adam, born in 1724, at — 
bouse. Adam received the rudiments. of his educ 
tion at the grammar school of the village, assist 
dy his father, who was himself an excellent elasi 
8cholar, and bestowed on the tuition of 0 
greater part of the time which remained aſter th 
performance of the laborious duties of a very exte 
sive -parish. Perceiving the talents of his son, eve 
at that early age, to be very strong, Mr. Fergus 
determined to send him to a seminaty, where, 
emulation, there would be the mast powerſul ine 
tives to eall forward the energies of bis mind. I 
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school of Perth, the county town; was then in ve St. 
great celebrity, under the direction of Mr. Marti ne. 
considered as the Busby of Scotland. 800 Mf |: 


tre 


was not merely an accurate scholar and etpert tescl 
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latin and Greek, but a man oft praſdund diseerm.- 
neat into the human character. Young Fergussot 
von attracted the master's peculiar. attention. He 
perceived that mere grammatical attainment was fat 


ng bis school education ; that he could not only: 
pprehend and remember words, phrases, rules, and 


gubjects of his study © and displaꝝ considerable inven⸗ 
ton. In the usual school exeteises on the Latin 
anguage, he equalled the ablest of his school · fel 


bws; but in another exertion he greatly surpassed 
y of his competitors, Subjects were, at stated 


the advanced scholars, in composition and reason- 
ing. In bis essays on such themes, the genius of 
fergusson first appeared most prominent. The 
vriter has known several of Adam's contemporaries 
at school, and also other gentlemen who were edu- 
cated under the same master, after he removed to 


the abilities and productions of Adam Fergusson 
vere the subjects of praise, not only while he was 
on the spot, but long after he was gone. His essays 


Mr. Martin to his literary acquaintances. 

In October 1739, Mr. Fergusson was sent to 

St. Andrew's University, and -particylarly recom-- 

nended to the learned and able Mr. Tulideph, just 

become principal of one of the colleges. At St. An- 

\&ey's there is à considerable number of bursaries 
Ee 8 | — 


- 


their application, but could think and reason on the 


periods, proposed for promoting the improvement of: 


the university, and these concur in detlaring that 


vere preserved, and shewn with proud pleasure by 
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(exhibitions), four of which are annually. benen 


the commencement of the session, on the : 
in a competition in writing and trandlatingiLatin, ov 
' The successful candidates are entitled to bod ud b phy 
college table for four years; in the under graduate WA :4c 
course Adam Fergusson stood first in the laat df ton. on 
querors. In Scottish schools formerly boys: werevin. Bll ;: 
structed in only the rudiments of the-Greek'tongue, Wl i: 
though made so well acquainted with the Latin 28 a0 
to read the higher elassics with extemporaneous cave. t. 
At College, therefore, the first session was ebiefly WW bir 
devoted to the Greek language. 80 ardently did Wl th: 
Mr. Fergusson apply to that study, that at the ex- Fe 
piration of the session, he, with little diffieulty, eould Wl tur 
construe Homer. During the summer recess, he bu 
tasked himself to prepare a hundred lines of the | 
Iliad every day, and facility encreasing as be ad- wh 
vanced in knowledge, he enlarged his performance, m. 
and before the commencement of the succeeding Wl n« 
term, had read through the whole work. His pro- 
gress in the essential parts of the Greek language was WI 4: 
accelerated by his attention to these exclusively. He t' 
considered that tongue rather as a key to Grecian Wl 0 
literature than to metrical attainments. Indeed, _ 
through life, he has never cultivated verification ; f 
he studied ancient language merely as the vehicle o .. 
ancient thoughts, images, feelings, 4 — he 

be Ide writer once heard some 1 nm berween a m. 


very respectable master of an academy near London, esteemed 
one of the best scholars in the profession, and Dr. Ferguson. 
Bott poke t the language with _— and propriety in other re- 
Wen 


Dk. ADAM FERGUSSON# - 4 
1 the second session at St. Andrew's, to his ulassi- 
al be added mathematical studies, and soon distin- 
wiched himself as a mathematician. Logie, meta- 
ſysies, and etbics, during the following years, were 
xded to his pursuits. At the end of his course he 
nzs esteemed superior to any of his fellow students, 
n esch and all of the studies we have mentioned. 
From a gentleman who knew him ſrom his inſancy, 
nd attended particularly to his character and its ope- 
ations during the college recesses, and who was 
himself very competent to mark the progress of mind, 
the writer learned, that at twenty years of age Mr. 
fergusson had very profoundly analysed human na- 
ture, and was very OP POT with the 
human character. 

From St. Andrew's he noel to Edinburg, 
where a circumstance happened that tended. to sti- 
mulate the exertion of his powers. Several young 
vg WH men having formed a connection,” instituted a smal! 
o- WT vciety for literary improvement and philosophical 
as WY disQuisition. Among these, besides Mr. Fergusson, 
le there was Mr. William Robertson, since so eminent 
for historic effort; Mr. _—_ Blair, 50 respectable for 


Mts 


wpects, but the latter not in point of prosody. It was with diff 
culty that the master of the academy convinced the learned Doctor 
that he was erroneous in pronouncing confEro confero. Although 
he has manifested himself to the world, to be most intimately and 
profoundly conversant in the history, character, genius, customs, 
manners, laws, and politics, of the Romans, yet was he i inaccu- 
rate in their sounds; although few men in England could equal him 
in writing enge proge, yet _y begs __ ourpass him in 270 
 Wivense verses. - F 
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elegant literature — 
who has introdueed the Tragio Muse-to/the;Soottigh 
woods; and Mr. Alexander Carlyle, 
only of whose exertions to his powers, has presladed 
the attainment. of the same literary emineneag Mt. 
Alexander. Wedderburne, distinguished ſen genie 
and literary exertions among the ablest yduthe of the 
circle in which he then moved, as sinee by his genius, 
legal and parliamentary efforts, in the exaltod station 
which he lately filled, became a member sm years 
aſter its formation. In à society of; young en of 
vigorous talents and different destinations, there was 
necessarily an enlarged circle of subjeots of discussion. 
The variety and -mwltiplicity expanded the mind 
the contest of generous emulation sbarpened and in- 
vigorated the faculties; while the knowledge«previ- 
ously necessary for their exercises, and the examins- 
tion it was to undergo, increased extent-and;accuracy 
of attainment, and produced the habits of investiga- 
tion. The members of the society, in whatever par- 
ticulars they might severally differ, agreed in dei 
informed, just, and able reasoners. 

In his private studies, Mr. Fergusson, at bis- 
burgh, devoted his chief attentiorf to natural, moral, 
and political philosophy. His strong, enquiring; un- 
prejudiced mind, versed in Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature, rendered him a zealous frieud of rational, and 
well-regulated liberty. He was a constitutional 
whig, equally removed from republican licentious- 
ness, and tory bigotry. Aware that all political es- 
tablighments ought to be for the good of 1 whole 
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people, he wished the means to vary in different cases, 
xcording to the diversity of character and circum- 
gances; and, convinced with Aristotle, that. the 
perſection or defect of institutions in one country, 
toes not necessarily imply either perfection or defect 
of similar institutions in another; that restraĩnt is ne- 
cessary in the inverse proportion of the general pre- 
ralence of knowledge and virtue. These were the 
xntiments he cherisbed in his youth; these are the 
xntiments he cherisbes ta this dex. 

To divinity he applied so far as to nope nan the 
details, general nature and tendency of the cbristian - 
stem; and to understand the evidence on which it 
was founded, without wasting his time in the unin- 
structive and e e frivolities. of controversial 
theology. 

In 1745, Mr. e hk to 5 Elibank, 
applied to Mr, Fergusson to be his deputy as chap- 
lain to the 42d regiment, then recently raiged. Mr. 
Fergusson gladly embraced the offer; but from his 
age and standing, especially the latter, there was an 
obstacle to his immediate ordination. By the rules 
of the church of Scotland, a -candidate for orders 
must have studied divinity six years before he is 
proposed for trials as a probationer. An exception 
is made in the ease of gentlemen who understand 
the Gaelic language. The number of these being 
comparatively few, they are permitted to be pro- 
posed after having studied four years. Mr. Fer- 
Fusson had only studied two. A. presbytery would 
taye incurred censure by ordaining a gentlemgn of 
his 
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bis standing. An act of the General Assembly vum 


1 
therefore necessary, and this was procurtd = WAN 3 
gratia, on the testimony of the proſessom, under D 
whom Mr. Fergusson studied, Who concutred in il 
giving such a character of the young gentlemanythat- e 
the Assembly admitted him to be an exceptian*to m 
the general rule, and ordered him to be taken on * 
trials. Having joined the regiment; he eontinned cl 
with the corps during the remainder of the war and ti 
was highly esteemed and respected by they officers- 6 
and soldiers. This employment presented to Mr. at 
Fergusson, MAN in à different situation from those L 
which scholars have in modern times had an oppor- 0 
tunity of contemplating. - The learned and able Ge- di 
neral Melville, when expressing his regret, that the it 
portions of history devoted to military narrative and 
description, are frequently inferior to other: parts, F 
and inadequate to the subject, assigus as a reason, t 
that few scholars are soldiers and ſew soldiers scho- |: 
lars.“ Mr. Fergusson bestowed particular attention I 
on the acquisition of military knowledge; and it is 0 
probably owing to the time he spent in the army that S 
his exhibitions of the military character, and opera- b 
tions in his Roman History, are no less particular, j 
as well as masterly, than his moral and political-nat- b 
— ä —— — AAA al 
This observation, formerly perfectly just, now, happily for t 
the service, does not apply with equal force; we mean in the 
regular troops, in which general knowledge is now added to pro- 


fessional skill; in the volunteer corps, laudable as is their object, 
instances too often occur of their purpose being in a great measure 
| defeated by an improper choice of men to be their officers, who 
are neither soldiers nor scholars. 


ratiyes 
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atives and exhibitions. One great Seele t in His 
Roman History may be traced to his chaplainey. 
Deeply acquainted with ancient manners, having a 
urong and great mind, Mr, Fergusson, in his moral 
«timatcs, affixes a very high value to heroism and 
magnanimity, when exerted under the direction of 
visdom in the cause of justice. Hence, the military 
character is, in his mind, a subject of great estima- 
ton. The life of a soldier he considers as frequently 
calling forth the most powerful energies of the head 
and heart. The regiment to which he belonged, 
Lord John Murray's Highlanders, in that war in 
which Britain was engaged for repressing the am- 
dition of despotic France, ban distinguished 
itself.“ | . 
Mr. Murray having retired from his office, Mr. 
Fergusson was appointed principal chaplain. Re- 
turning, after the peace of Aix- la- Chapelle, to Scot- 
land, he spent some years either at his father's, in 
Edinburgh, or the environs, enjoying the company 
of many of the friends of his early years, who were 
Sttied in or near the capital. When at his father's, 
de had a peculiar pleasure in reading in the fields. 
There is near Logierait a beautiful green, in the 
brow of a high hill, sheltered by rocks from the north 
and east, commanding a most delightful and roman- 
tic prospect to the west and south-east, and, on some 
points, defended from the sun as well as the winds, 
called the es ws or We. There Mr. Fer- 
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godson, Au dan the summer — often ent 
greater part of the day. A OM 
He afterwards rejoined bis cement . 
in the estimation of that gallant corps, as his genius 
and learning became matured. About this time be 
applied for the living of Caputh, near Dankeld; but 
fortunately for him, the Duke of Athok the patron, 
bestowed it on anothe? candidate. Had — 
son succeeded, that wisdom and philosophy which 


has so mach enlightened the world, might have been 
wasted in an obscure corner, where there were none 
to comprebend or relish its excellence.“ Sn after 
this attempt he lost his father, and appears do have 
had no farther thought of a living in the church, as 
he did not apply for that of Logierait, though some. 
what more lucrative than Caputh. Indeed the esst 
of bis mind, or, more properly speaking, his habits of 
composition were little fitted for-a popular audience, 
He had early imbibed a great portion of the spirit of 
* stoic n. He could not nnn 
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* K the very same presbytery, there are now three FRA 
of uncommon talents : one of them of very uncommon talents, 
who, for forty-five years, has been confined to an ihconsiderable 
Jiving, though, in point of genius and learning, not inferio t to 
the illustrious Robertson. . 

+ His father, when he found his end approaching. d 
ledge of his son's determination, urged Mr., (now Dr,) Thomas 
Bisset, son of a deceased friend and brother clergyman, to make 
opplication, as a vacancy must soon take place. This was ge- 
cordingly done; a promise was obtained from the Duke of Athol 
for the gentleman in question, who holds the living to this der. 
Dr. Robert Bisset, of Sloane- street, is that gentleman's eldest con. 


Said 
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aid to be a stoic, but was-andhes-uniformly+been.a 
peripatetic, with a strong bias to stoicism. Hs 
rmons were profound moral essays, exhibiting a 
philosophy, compounded of that of Aristotle and of 
Zeno, and, consequently, were beyond tbe compre- 
dension of the 'mpjority of hearers. Indeed, in point 
of popularity, Mr. Fergusson was very far surpassed 
by common: place declaimers of fanatical raut about 
faith and grace, to the exclusion of virtue; thun 
derers who could work on the fancy by terrible 
images, or flippant pretty spouters, who could tickle the 
ears with melodious nonsense.“ There was, and we 
believe there is still, a praetice in Scotland, that ori- 
ginated in the-eonventicles;; at the administration of 
the Lord's Supper, the clergy met in clubs at the 
place where that holy rite was performed. Their 
respective parishioners followed them; and, from ten 
in the morning till six in the evening, were entertain- 
ed with sermons delivered from a place which they 
styled a tent, viz. two sledges, covered with canvas, 
standing against each other, and joined by a cross bar. 
Standing at this bar, the ministers delivered sermous 
in which reason was of ood consequence than rõar- 


* There was, in the lowland. part of Perthsbire, | Some years 
ago, a clergyman so eminent in the pulpit. for the exertion of his 
musical powers, that, when he pronounced the word Cappadocis 
the women began to sob; but when, with the true Caledonian 
circumflex twang, he brought out Aeupolamia, there was 3 
ral concert of affliction. 

7 These are the meetings which the poet Burns has described 


with such humour, as tending not only to 1 n 
ben. 
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had the strongest lungs. Mr. Fergusson 10 
eminent for the loudness of his voice? nerer dau. ul 
guished himself at these exhibitions.” | ac 
Mr. Ferguszon' s 8ermons, we shall take the liberty of na 
copying an anecdote formerly inserted iu a 1 
publication. Always benevolent, My. Ferguson yl 
assisted his friends with his purse, as far us went, V 
and with his genius, which was infinitely more en- gr 
tensive. Sometimes he lent or presented sermous to | n 
his friends. One of these one-day preached” a'very he 
profound discourse on the superiority of personal qua- 0 
lities to external circumstances, that shewed a very F 
thorough acquaintance with the doctrines of Plato 
and Aristotle. The clergyman in whose church the in 
gentleman delivered the sermon, was at first greuliy i 
surprised at hearing such observations and arguments ol 
from a worthy neighbour, whom he well knew to be b 
totally unacquainted with the philosophy of Plato; or N 
any other, ancient or modern. When service was , 
over, he paid the young man very high: encomiviiis k 
on his discourse—that it really much exceeded the 
highest expectations he had ever entertained from the 
talents of the preacher, The gentleman told bim : 
' honestly, that he knew very little about these things 
himself, but that he had borrowed the discourse from U 
his friend Mr. Adam Ferguson... G 
Mr. Fergusson, 1 in the year 1757, left wennde r 
giment, procuring the appointment to his nephew, | 


Mr. James Stewart, since dead, while another, ne- 
phew, Captain Adam Stewart, now a | gentleman, of 
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great property and consideration i in Perthohire, was 
pointed lieutenant. and-quarter- master. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, whose manners were those of a polished and 
zecomplished gentleman, was extremely liked in his 
native country, both by those who could judge in 
ome degree concerning his abilities, and by others 
who were not competent to that tasx. Lord John 
Murray, & in particular, who faneied himself a very 
great admirer of Mr. Fergusson's genius and learn- 
ing, often spoke of it with as much confidence as if 
he had comprehended its nature and extent, and used 
to call himself the first om of the learned Mr. 
Fergusson. 

On leaving the, 2 be Fen nents. tutor 
in the family of Lord Bute, in which situation he 
continued till the year 1759, when the proſessorsbip 
of natural philosophy, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, being offered to him, was accepted. Had he 
continued in the family of Lord Bute till the acces- 
don of his present Majesty, it is probable he might 
have attained some important office in the state. In- 
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Cadet of a noble family in that country, of which the younger 
members have, with little interruption, since the Uuion, been re- 
prexentatives of the county of Perth; Jess eminent, indeed, for ' 
political knowledge and science, and oratorical powers, than for 
the rigid impartiality with which they have uniformly adhered 
to the minister for the time being. One of these senators was 
hardly ever in a minority but once ; when, after having voted. with 
Mr. Foz for his East India Bill, the majority for the coalition be- 
kinning rapidly to decrease, he thought it bigh time to join * 
Pitt, and voted for his * Titia Bill. g 
Stead 
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tead of an eminent literary character, he Might bn 

become an eminent political character. Hethinm 
did not regret his different destination; and 
the elegance of his address fitted bim ſor a ee 
-penetrating sagacity, powerful un T 
extensive knowledge, practical as well as n 
qualified him for the cabinet; yet was he Rimsel 
more disposed to the research and contemplation o 
the closet. Of modern writers, none occupied his 
"attention so much as Montesquieu. He was pecu- 
liarly conversant with the study of human nature. 
He investigated intellect and affection, carefully re- 
jecting hypothesis, and adhering to phenomena. 

In 1764 Mr. Fergusson was appointed proſetsor o 

moral philosophy, and from that time taught what he 
before so completely learned. He now ſormed 2 
plan of lectures, which we shall consider more mi- 
nutely when we come to the publication of his works 
on moral and political science. What we shall here 
say of it may be compressed in a ſew words: be 
thoroughly analysed and investigated the nature of 
man; thence deduced his duty in the various rela- 
tions of social, civil, and political lift, with'thezources 
and sanctions of his duty. — 

In 1767 he published his Ey on \ Cin Society 
The object of this work is to accompany man througt 
the several steps of bis progress, from bis first rude 
efforts in policy and art; to mark the human mind 
advancing gradually from the perceptions ol sense to 


the general conclusions of scichce ; from 0 opera- 
6 We tions 
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tons of sentiment and reason, to he heights of g: 
al and political science andiꝑ to exhibit! bare, 
rity refining inta politeness, and the javage into the 
ziilasopher. The work is divided.jnto ix parts, and 
ach part Subdivided into. sections. Iprthe first part, 
our author considers the question relating | to the 
cate of nature, and the principles of Self- preserva- 
tion, of union among mankind, of war and dissen - 
don, intellectual powers, moral sentiments, happiness, 
and national felicity. : The history of rude, nations is 
the subject of the second part, and those of policy 
and arts of the third. In treating of arts and policy, 
he considers the influence of climate, and situation, 
national objects in general, and establighments and 
manners relating to them, population and wealth, 
cational defence and conquest, and cixil liberty; con- 
duding with à short history of arts and literature. 


ni- 

sa the fourth part he considers the consequences that 
ere rebut ſiom the advancement of civil and commercial 

be arts, In the fifth he treats of the deeline of. nations, 

ol zad in the sixth of corruption and political slayery. 


In executing this great plan of enquiry into the his- 
tory of man, in all the varieties, progressions, and de- 
clensions of society, the author had full scope for 


TA exerting a powerful and, profound genius operating 
zh BY upon an extraordinary accuracy. of extent in bisto- 


ical and philogophical knowledge. The access ion to 
moral and political. literature. and science from this 
work was, by the ablest periodical critics, and men of 
erudition in; general, e l. that of any of 
1799-1800. Pf his 


\ 


his contemporaries in Scotland, The aue tor w now 
ranked among: the first literati in his c LEW 

Mr. Fergusson, whom, as be about th Mme te 
rn his degree of doctor of lama, we gha lienes- 
forward call Dr. Fergusson, nom became hte 
with all the eminent scholars about uu and 
many of those in London. Of the young e ot 


talents who most highly regarded vuriudthor ws 
Mr. Henry Dundas, who bas wer dae der 
tained a distinguished personal regard lor dhe The 
tor. 17" pong 71 . 

Soon aſter the production of this work, bo: visited 
his native village of Logierait, and felt great delight 
in going over the various scenes of his puetile um 
ments and juvenile pursuits. He gratified the . 
lagers by bis perfect recollegtion' of themeelwesand 
their families; they found their personal importance 
dilate by holding a place in the remembrance and 
attention of one whom they heard to be among the 
first men of the age, and their provincial and local 
pride to swell, when they reflected, that iti this emi- 
nent man they saw an Highlander of Strathtay; and 
their own parich, Their pleasure was enhanced” by 
the consideration of those of his virtues which they 
could themselves comprehend—his benevolence," bis 
affability, his agreeable and condescending masses: 
and farther, by viewing in him the son of'a/elergyman 
whose pastoral and parental care r ne * 
forty years had experienced. Vs 

The same year Dr. Ferguaon married Mi Bu 


1 an 


* 
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m amiable and id — 
aud niece to the distinguiched Dr. Black. 

The moral philosophy ebgir f Edinburgh was 
yearly rising in estimation and importance. It's 
generally allowed, that no lessons could be better 
adapted for forming the mind to habits of investiga- 
tion, research, and reasoning, invigorating the powers, 
and enlarging the comprehension of the understand- 
ing, liberalising the sentiments, improving and direct- 
ing the affections of dhe heart.” ' His Institutes, or 
dynopsis of Lectures, published about this time, serv- 
ed as a compend or text book to his students, and to 
others presented a general' chart of science previous 
to the particular deljneation of — nature and 
moral philosophy, LEAR 

From 1767 to 1773 Dr. Wegen e 
chiefly i in Edinburgh, and on a farm with which be 
zmused himself in the vicinity. Difference of opi- 


tion on various important points, religious, moral, 


ind political, did not prevent him from cultivating 
the acquaintance of, David Hume, then returned to 
the capital of his native country. Some real or pro- 
tended zealots, from this jntercourse, 6 natural be- 
tween two great and liberal minds, though not view. 
ing every subject in the same light, imputed to Dr. 
fergusson a sympathy in religious opinion 3 an im- 
putation to which his elevated views of rational re- 
gion, and its foundation in the attributes of the Su- 
preme Being, are the best answer. This was, indeed, 
species of charge then not unnsaaly made by 
vinisters of the Church of Scotland against some 

Ff 2 | members 
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b- — own body; and ene” 
for learning and genius. Persons bynoamana tis 
tinguished for acuteness in other ingame. 
| trenhely- sharp-scepted in points of he 

when any appearance of it could he-chaiiged! 8 
of transcendant ability. Against genius kiiowltdge, 


and wisdom, they tried to make heterotlingaartinf; 
without establishing the justness of thewtendcs De. 


l 

biting the adverse -party's;aocount: with his alleged 0 
heresy, and taking credit. to themselves ſo heir on 0 
orthodoxy, they fancied they had-balanced-actounts; 1 
and thus a contemptible bigot might suppose himaplf he 

. equal to a Leechman, or a. Fergussobe e N A 
In 1773 his literary renown; procured; Him as ber * 
from the friends of Lord Chesterfield; of goingabrogd - 
as tutor to his lordsbip on a settlement of A Bl ; 
year for life. After an absence of à gear and , th 
he returned to the professorial chair At this tie Fg 
the writer of this article had an opportunity ot attend. WH .. 
ing his lectures for two courses ; they wers in seh by 
celebrity, that be remembers. gęentlemen of and in 
the literary N world regularly - attended them. Ibe en 
writer, though then very young, was ge deep im- 
pressed with their excellence, that though ihn not N 1. 
much addicted to study, he took accurate notes both Fe 
of the general principles and illustrations, and ee d 
say for himself, from experience, and ſbr athens, tom der 
their concurrent testimony, that from no otherys- in 
tem of literary discipline, at any stage of dig eds: do 
cation, they received 80 much advantage a8 rom tbe thi 
do 


lectures of Fergusson; 1 ſrom him W 
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„be objects of pursuit add the Means of attainment, * 
Is o moral and politieal seien; 80 that if theydid not 
* meceed, it must have been for want of either the 


power of investigation, or of its direction 't6 these 
objects. The Doctors mode comtmbnicating bis 


knowledge was firm, matiiy, and impress ve, but mild 
ind elegant; he was? deleate; but gustly severe, in 
his rebukes to the inatteritive atid negligent. One 
day that he was engaged in that part of his busse 
that treated of the pravtieal: applieation of the 
moral qualities which” he bad before” described, 
he was speaking on the* folly or 2j{dlaness' "and 
inattention. to the budifiess'I#* hand; some thought- 
les young ten were ispering und: triflinꝑ in the 
gallery! Gentlemen,“ said he, * plegse attend 
this subject peculiarly coneerhU v The” youths, 
though they had been inadvertent} far from being 
(void of either apprehension or sensibitity, were 
much more ashamed ard sorry thats eee 
by imperious vociferatio ms. a 
The Doctor proposed, periodically; ners 0 
eusion to his pupils. In one of these exercises the 
vriter tecolleets that · Lord Maitland (now Earl of 
Lauderdale), peeuliarly distinguished himself by arr 
Essay on Travelling, which, with great acuteness and 
ability, displayed the advantages resulting to a dis- 
ceming and able mind from contemplatiom of man 
in various species of sooiety, and their diversities of 
political institution and eivik manners. His lord- 
ap, who eould not then be above eighteen, inspired 
both his master and his ſellowestudents with a high 
6 opinion 
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opinion of his talents, en opinion » of 
of bis manhood, whether ag n 
— to ether tended, out | a = 
Hrm. „ 05 Rn 8 o 
In 1776 Dr. dae enen. v 
duction ou Civil end Bee 


on which our author differed from the le 
was the inapplicability of his-doctsi e 
to imperſect man, as he em 
does not, however, fail. to Manitu b bighine 
spect for the talents of his a 
opinion of his intentions‚ ee 
Meanwhile the Doctor way preparing Bens: 
a more laborious and greater work than.any'm 
had before presented to the world. Teras er 
reader the Roman History would have a er- 
bausted; the mind of Fergumaou. rind nth ie 
ferent light, and as replete with mati 
and political instruction. In 1778 bis work, under- 
went an interruption, as he was requeated-to-hecome 
secretary to the five commissioners vent out tori the 
purpose of offering terms of peace to the Americans. 
The result of this proposed negociation/is too gene- 
rally known to require political notice. /\Returag 
home, he resumed the charge of bis alas au con- 
tinued his attention to the history o Rene, ln 
1782 he gave to the world that work, which-maywel 
be styled the philosophy of Roman History. Mis ob- 
ject was the same as in the Eezay on Ciyil:Seciety-- 
to present man as he was known from; history to have 
always condueted himself. To appreciate the mus 
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( Ferguxzon's Progrets agdiTerfnimetion ef de ko- | 
nan Republic, it is necexary:q0.comIden What Was | 
ranting to this momentous subject. The labour of 


former writers, a great part of Livy's History, and the 
yhole of Sallust 's General History, -bave''been lost. 
polybius, valuable and important as his/ work. is, as 
far as it has been preserved, beiug both imperſeet and 
confined to particular periods 3 dg great Biographer 
of antiquity having treated af Roman affairs in only 
detached portions, 80 far as they illustrated the 1s 
of his subjects, and even all those not being entire: 
there is extant no such entire history of Rome, from 
any ancient writer, as to exhibit the -clear unbroken 
xeries of events, of effects and cauges. In both an- 
cient and modern times, general views of the consti- 
tution and government of Rome have been delineated 
by writers of ability; especially by Polybius and Man- 
tesquien. These served as the basis of political theo- 
ties, and enlarged the stock of political knowledge 
and science ; but did not constitute a Roman history, 
displaying not only principle, but operation and con- 
sequence. In modern times several books have been 
published, professed to be bistories of Rome; but not 
laying before us the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of the Roman Republic, in that masterly and ĩnstrus- 
tive manner in which Gibbon presents to us the De- 
eline and Fall of the Roman Empire. This was the 
deficiency in literature, to supply which Dr. Ferguson 


. ET Y 


' undertook his work. In exbibiting Roman character 
and action, the author presents to us every where 
rise, progress, operation, and effects. In the mili- 
e J tary 
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tary kidtory we sen the dabses chun wid en 
soldiers; and the improvements Produk dh fer 
and persevering policy, in arms andl in 
advances of experience, fromatheir first cute 
the different neighbouring horden of barbie do 
the perfection of the military sygtem under uu 
Cæsar. In his political reviews wen hape n der 
series; and, through the intermediate ligksarefully 
able to see the connection between thei first andthe 
last, to mark processes, and comptehend result The 
same observation holds as to the. moral charneterb of 
the Romans, from the times of Cineinuatus aud Bu- 
bricius, to those of Catiline and Clodius ; While virs 
tuous, the Romans were free and flouristing their 
vices made them the slaves of a:ferocibus:deapotion 
These are the great lessons which the principles und 
details of Dr. Fergusson's history bench. Baually 
masterly in the display of individual us of national 
character, he probes both to the bottom. Allowing 
to Julius Cæsar just and full credit for his enttaordi- 
nary talents, be, with the generous indignation of u 
free man, reprobates exertions that enslave mankind. 

In 1784 Dr. Fergusson resigned the mn phil 
sophy chair, and retired. on the salary of the mathe- 
matical, which was now taught by Mr. John Pay- 
fair, one of the most profound scholars of the age. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart was, in his moral lectures, susg- 
cessor to Dr. Fergusson, and has en class ever 
since. 11,9 ahmen 

The Doctor" s principal literary en was 


now in preparing for the press his lectures, which have 
since 
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duc informed) and ioatrgeted thg-ppblic,,under the 
e of the Principles of Moral and Political Science 
This work. congiders, first, historically, £: her men 
general appearances in the naturs and State . : 
Under the historical head, be considers man's place 

and description in the scale of beiog; Wands reg a 
mines the characteristios of his intelligence; thirdiy, 
traces the steps of bis progresive nature. Having 
etabliched the fact of manꝰ's constitution and condi- 
tion, be secondly examines the speciſio good ineident 

to human nature treats of moral law, or the distine- 
tion of good and evil 3 applies their general prin- 
ciples. These he explains under the heads of ethics, 
jurisprudenee, and polities. The success of his -igr 
restigation has not been owing merely to the powers 
of his intellect; but. the course in which it was ex: 
ereised, and the objects towards which it was dir 


coxered and shewu by Lord Bacon, observation lead 

ing through induction to general principle; and, cone 
zequently, excluding hypothesis, as to the objects of - 
his research, confining his enquiries into phenomena, 
and their general laws, instead of wasting time in 
fruitless enquiries after efficient causes. 
| The political principles and ingulcations of this 
dage are such as naturally arise from the exercise of | 
the understanding, deriving its. materials from: expe- 
rience of particular governments combined with the 
knowledge of human nature; arguing from history, 
and not conjecturing ſrom ſancy. On the question 
vhcther all men have an equal right to goyern, be 
denies 
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rected. - As to his course, he followed: the road dis- 5 ; 
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denies that any one has a „ 
is useſul and necessary for all, that then Is; 
government of which the end should\be- the wenutd 
good, and its principal functions should beetormed 
in those most qualified and disposed to f that 

general good. Prior to convention dhe geh ten 

one has a right to govern. himself, but ud p 
any one elle. TAE covERNMENT OF Oui, then; 

, prior 10 convention, is Nor MATTER OV RIGHT: 10 

ANY ONE, although T0 Havz-c0vsRNMENTy andithi 
purged of every person incapable; or un al the 
trust, is MATTER OF EXPEDIENCE r- 
Conceiving government to be intendedifor-thege 
neral advantage, he on the one hand, reprobatedithe 
old system of France, as framed, or rather jumbled 
together, in such a manner as to-degrade.human tha- 
racter, and make its subjects in general thewietched 
sglaves of capricious and tyrannical despots ; but the 
new system he reprobates as doing much mare m 
chief than that which offended him in the ald. He 
has not, however, actively interfered in political quer- 
tions of recent discussion $2 ie 
His Treatise on Moral and Political: Science was 
| published in 1793. Since that time he made a tour 
to Italy, with a view of collecting, in the Mes of 
that country, materials that he expected nuf be 
useful in a new edition of his history. T Sd 
edition is now published with considerable-enlange- 
ments; but, in the discussion of political e N 
without any reference to present 
Dr. Fergusson is not merely 2 


philosopher 
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philozopher, but a. practieal moraliat. He is distin- 
qusbed for integrity, benevolence, firnaness, and those 
other qualities of the heart that can render the pos- 
essor amiable and estimable; | Although the wlaries 
of the Edinburgh proſessots are small, in order io 
simulate exertions that may produce numerous and 
Jucrative classes, the generosity of Fergusson often 
bestowed gratuitous admission. His own income 
was therefore less than it might have been a pension 
from government, however. together with the returns 
of his works, and other ;emoluments; rendered him 
easy in bis circumstanceg, though not opalent. His 
manners are those of an atcompliched gentleman ; 
his convergation is pleaving and simple, though fre- 
quently discovering, seldom manifeating; mueh either 
of his capacious genius or' extensive learning. In 
company commoni-place men, ſond of figuring away 
by talking, might, if, as such oſtem do; they rated 
_ ability by colloquial displays; flattet themselves that 
they were superior to Dr. Ferguson, Great 8s bis 
credit is, at the bank of gatmus and knowledge, he 
wffers his cash to- lie there, to be dun for 'nccord- 
ing to his occasions, without displaying his stores for 
the admiration of a company. He is far from carry- 
ing about his whole stock in a card pues. In con- 
vivial parties, Dr. Fergusson, though temperate, is 
not abstinent; and used to enjoy an agreeable friend 
vith much begrtiness. He is extremely hospitable. 
His place of residenee is now Manor, near Peebles, 
about twenty wh from Edinburgh. He frequently 
_ 
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visits that OR where; and in At 8d | 
| 8pends most agreeable houn with Ms AEDs 
Carlyle, and other nearlyconterhporaryi! | 
whom he himself is the youngest. Heh 
children; of these the eldest son ĩs a fue 


vocate, the other sons doing well it 35 
ments; and the my, agen vety arninbſ6YGRRRING te 
living with himself.. ER in 
Dr. Fergusson is & Het:fhntiy WT en 
lar man, with handsome features a' fair” cen ex 
and a countenance indicating the qualities oils el 
bead and heart. - The expressiory of e e ee WHY *' 
eyes is rather thoughtful 'than\animdtedythewg Wl 
rays of intelligence fully -overbalancing theme Wl 
the lustre that results from mere colour! Yr SU 
There are two sets of literary men :incorifiom Beet m 
land, who look up either to Dr. Blair ur to Y th 
gusson, as their models; the: one consisting of thost i 
who have devoted their principal attentibm ti rhetbne Wl '* 
and fine composition; the othet, without neglecting Wl br 
these, have devoted themselves-'chiefly!tothivtory; 5 
biography, ere e and palitical-#0» 60 
_ e (ihr re ER : 
Ee OA" 4 

NR. WILLIAM "HAYLEY? U ol 
THE favourite adage of antiquity, that ihe . 


* lifcations of a poet are the p culiar gi ifts of Heafel,” 
has been sanetioned by the opinion go the int eh 


þ 
nent critics of modern times, though 1 it bas fit been x 
universally admitted as a position strictiy conformable p 


ax to 


Mn. Harz xx. 443 
v the result of philosaphical investigation. Certiia 
+is that many have, acquired a distinguished name, 
poets, in the republie of letters, whose praducs 
tons, when nicely scrutinized by those accustomed 
o argue from effects to causes, cannot be considered 
x the emanations of genius. Among writers of this 
eseription, the subject oſ the present gketeh ranks - 
in the first class. He did not, like Cowley, Milton, 
and Pope, afford any premature display of poetical 
excellence. He did nat, in bis early years, assert his 
claim to inspiration, and produce any prooſs of di- 
rine origin ; but before he entered upon the arduous 
tzzk of composition, be read much and thought 
more. He stored bis mind with many valuable trea- 
cures of ancient and modern literature; he had, in 
most instances, the merit of exploring the nature of 
the subject he was about to celebrate, and of estab- 
ishing a design in his work, without which it is im- 
possible to proceed with order, or eee n 
priate embellighment, 2102. 4 
Mr. Hayley's father, Thomas Hoyley, Ex9; 0 
on of the learned Dean of Chichester; and bis mother 
a daughter of Colonel Yates, who was: member of 
parliament for that city. There: our poet was born, 
in October 1748. In his iafancy be lost his father, 
but he received from the tender care of his mother 
erery attention which: his situation required. He 
vas placed, when very young, at Kingston school, 
but his progress in the first elewents of knowledge 
vas considerably retarded : by sickness, which a con- 
gitution * delicate was ill-formed to bear. 
| After 
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hensive that bis health might be still moe! We 
by too strict an attendance to e 8 
him instructed under the matervet nou dt 28> 
learning. He was then sent to EtuutT 
he vas more distinguished by his mate l 
nile contemporaries for benevolemee u e 
mild engaging manners, than for any men 
of superior talents, or rapidity of i improvement "His 
condyct, both in the hours of study and of yet 
gave abundant promise of future, worthj nada. 
dual of uncommon benignity in privdteliſe; "button. 
of those vigorous effusions of original chardeter ed 
from him, that burst spontaneously from the fervid 
mind of genius, and present, in miniature, What be 
attentive observer fondly 2 eee oc 
at full length. gesehen 
He was entered of Trinity-hall, Cambridga;/at the 
age of sixteen, and was, for the first time dran Wide 
from his collegiate course, to celebrate; in u dg, 
the birth of his Royal Highness the Printe Wales, 
His composition on the oi was super tor ti tte 
of several of the poetasters of that day on the"ame 
subject; but such a superiority was coπνον f in 


the opinion of à youth, whose ganguite Wöpes dad 
induced him to imagine, that his ode would-berome 


the theme of national panegyrie, and the f ot 
royal patronage. His jadgment; soon- after taught 
bim to condemn the vanity of the attempt, dd be 
even nn. yn in nm 
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censured his — by wn ie; 
md disgrace. - 1 {> 


ee 


omething more was requisite than a mere desire to 
acel, eireumseribed by the-parrow outlines'of know- 
age, traced out ſer him at Etou and Trinity. Hall. 
He found it necessary to collect a oopious fand of 
intellectual wealth, and to enrich his mind with ac+ 


cording to the exigence: of his subsequent pursuits. 
From the failure of bis first attempt to his-marriage; 
in 1769, comprizing an interval of seen years, his at- 
tention to the works of the most approved authors 
yas constant and laborions. He minutely studied 
the matter, the sentiments, and styles of the best 
poets and orators of Greece and Rome. He followed 
the progress of the art of poetry, with slow, bat sure 
eps, from the revival of literature in Europe to mo · 
dern times. He perused and digested the most ju- 
dicious works of critieigm, without aacriſicing bis 


reason within the trammels of magisterial authority. 
ln the Freneh and Italian languages, he found inex- 
baustible souroes of instruetiom and fancy, and he bo- 


Ricine, Rousseau, Voltaire, Dante, aud Tann. He 
also cultivated his taste for the ſine arts with 8nccess, 
and made 1 ee 
ture and Nuten 42: 004 iti 20d 


— Eu _c_ 


quirements which he might combine or expand, a. 


own convietion to received; opinions, or confining:his 


came a perſect master of the beauties of 'Corneille, - 


The ambition af Sed eee "Oy 8 
wer, forsake him; be ſelt, that to deserve fame, | 


On his marriage, in 13093 with 
ter of the Dean of Chichester, he, 
tropolis, whence he retited to 3 
Sussex, aſter a residence of fire yearae-hlitmied 
found-no delight i in the gay oenes of fashjouaþlh{lt, 
and. as he fancied himselſ a ppetꝭ hei d | 
farther cultivation, to realize thegſand hopes which 
he began, with some confidence, toes o his 
powers. The two first. years which hehe ge: 
tirement were alternately dedicatetl the innggent 
charms of rural enjoyment, and to the tios abe 
poetical theory, which he had been g ine in 
forming. He had, indeed, while in Tandem, pcs 
sionally indulged his favourite propensitys and though 
his pieces were praised by critics. af celebrity, who 
_ admired his talents, he could;not.conguerathetimi- 
dity which prevented his publiaation of them Thus 
he continued to write, and to copeeal hat he rote 
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At length, after repeated, intervals of ear and 
hope, confidence triumphed. over every. timonous consi- 
deration, and he resalved/to: come:fomgand;.not 85-8 
competitor for momentary and; pexighabler.applauss, 
but as a candidate. ſor noble and {lagtingyneuiation. 
His difficulties in selecting a n. ad .interecting 
subject were great, but he knew;-thatybateveriop 

he might choose, he would have more ohetagies 1 
—_— in clothing dt in a nem and ãntere ding 
dress. Painting displays .attraetionig:awhich-decded 
his opinion. The subject, . thoughdifſiedlket94© 


treated without a precise knowledge of the. * " 
U 


8 
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ſuitſul in ideas, both faxcinating _ Ggnified, 94; 
gructive and sublime. 

His essay on painting was oblichb4 in 1778, Us 
Mr. Hayley regularly began his life as an author in 
tis thirty-third year; an age in which the reputation 
of Pope was in its full blaze of popularity. The exi- 
bens which the writer thought propet᷑ to introduce 
into this work, though in common instances accu- 
ate, were, in those of a more minute and refined 
ature, censured by the artists, whose superiority of 
julgment, with respect to their own pursuits, will 
hardly be contested. The diction is, in general, ade- 
quate to the matter. It is perspicuous, flowing and 
mpassioned. He seems to have been convinced, 
that the most captivating - substitute for novelty of 
bought, is sweetness of numbers and richness of ver- 
fication. It has, however, been blamed for a re- 
lundancy of style, that exposes the poet to the charge 
> not sufficiently varying the construction of his 
periods. | 

The poem was deservedly praised, and our author 
rs tempted, by the solicitations of bis friends and 
wmirers, to resume his residence in London. Had 
le been really ambitious of popularity, or desirous 
« courting the protection of the great, a more fa- 
ourable opportunity could not have presented itself 
bis wishes. There was, from the first appearance 
i his production, an importance attached to his 
ame in the literary world; which he might have cul- 
nated with the patronage of the most distinguished 
weles, and with the most profitable results to ut 
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private interest. But, like Horace, his love kor we 
enjoy ments of dometic life, and his ſondness or his 
farm, were not lost in the triumph of his muse. A8 


a moralist, he * be fairly 50pposed to er en- 
quired:— 


& Cur valle pete Sabina K * 
Divitias operosiores?“ 


His essay on history appeared in 1780, and - bore 
decisive marks of eonsiderable improvement. It cer- 


tainly possesses the fairest pretensions to rank as his 
best production, and exemplifics the happy art of 
embellishing character with animated desoription, 
splendid imagery, and dignified sentiment. The 
improvement, however, naturally arose from his 
choice of a subject more conformable to his general | 
knowledge, and more. congenial to the public: taste. 
He had not to discuss the principles of an art, with 
which he was not thoroughly acquainted, and on 
which his comments, however just, were hable to be 
controverted by the caprice and opinions of different 
masters. 

Soon after followed“ The Triumpbs of Temper, 
a work certainly more bold and luxuriant than bis 
former pieces; but his confidence is raised to an ex- 
cess of daring, and his luxurianee, from the too fre-W 
quent introduction of allegory, and the studious ac-· 
cumulation of pomp and splendour of. diction, is, 
at times, unintelligible, and often dazzles only to 
confound. There is, notwithstanding, much to 
praise, and though his Pegasus flies with a loose 


rein, he has a grandeur in the W "= 
. flig 


- 


ſigbt, that shews an extensive range of " fancy, b e 


which the poet may not, A have been thooght 
capable. 

Mr. Hayley now seemed determined' not to linger" 
1 the career of fame, and in 1782, tbe literati were 
urprised at the publication of the © Essay on Epic 
Poetry.” It abounds in melody of numbers and co- 
yiousness of expression, but unfortunately betrays 
many marks of a mind negligent of the necessary 
connexion between thought and language. The 
most fastidious critic must allow it to possess nu- 
me:ous documents of industrious investigation and 
correct taste, with unquestionable proofs of a pro- 
fund knowledge of the subject. But this is not 
wfficient ; the professor who delivers lectures on the 
wbject matter of his prospectus, should be careful 
not to give to his scholars an opportunity to read 
lectures to him in their turn. He, who undertakes 
the arduous task of instructing others, should be 
concise, luminous, and impressive. This excellence 
has been rarely attained by our author in his Essay 
om Epic Poetry. He is loose, inadequate, and care- 
less of appropriate style. Had not Cicero, Quinti- 
lan, and Longinus, suited their method and terms 
o their subjects, they would not have been raised to 
that pre-eminence of authority which they have 80 
lng enjoyed. * 


— 


It must be admitted, that the notes to the Essay evince a 
neat fund of W A correct NP of different- 
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Ol bis dramatic productions, we /cangaþ ape in 
a very favourable manner. His rhyming Comedies 
can only be considered as 80 many experiments, ba- 


zarded to gratiſy the curiosity of the writer, . They : 
are "chaste ; in sentiment, and pure in language; but WY ;. 
they do not possess a sufficient degree of wit, humour, 0 
and interest, the principal things that could recom- r 
mend them to public favour, _ 
The tragedies of Mr. Hayley farnjab a ( ; . 
proof that he was unacquainted with the nature of ; 0 
the English drama. The verification is chrrect, and 
frequently rich, but the plots are devoid of incident, 
and our affections are fast asleep, when the bosom 
sbould be agitated by the varied passion of the tragic Wil ;. 
muse. That judgment must bave been very erro- Will .. 
neous, which could entertain any. hopes of the suc- Þ 1, 
cess of such plays, while Julius Czxar, Cato, and Jrene, 3 .. 
were discharged from the stage. 1 
His miscellaneous works are both instructive and 33 
amusing, and his compositions in prose, though not . _ 
distinguished for energy or grace, possess both in a ., 
degree far above mediocrity, particularly his * 1 " 
on Old Maids, and his Life of Milton. =. 
Mr. Hayley seems to have taken Pope for his mo. 
del, not with the design of emulating, but of ap- =. 
proaching bim in a nearer degree than any of his z, 
predecessors or contemporaries. Like that great un 
master, be bas been minute in his attention to ca- FR 
dences, pauses, and the charms of modulation. But H 
his sentiments are too much expanded, when they 50 
ought to be condensed. His amplification is not 


without 


__— TF * 
* 


* 


. t: 
githout magnificence; but be amplifles hen of A 
jcious and striking contraction” i8- riecetary; Wok 


wank 


ne adrantageous light, be goes on effargifigt bntil 


the poet and that of the reader become Tipe, 
Yet, even here, he has the merit öf Uigplaying ele- 
rance and grace in his excursfons but he is elegant 
xithout strength, and graceful without preeision. 
poetry too diffused, Nke empire too Etended, 


. : 
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t wants those vivifying sparks of genius that brighten 
nto a blaze of enthusiastic admiration for the poet. 
He is without vehemence and impetuosity, but he is 
so without inequality and roughness. The creative 
feulty is not to be traced in his works, but he has 
made his muse subservient to the noblest purposes; 
nd the name of HayLer will be remembered with 
honour, while polite literature, morality, and taste 
hall continue to be cultivated," practised and ad- 
mired. vg OT PO ERIE dige de 
In private life, the coriduet of Hayley is entitled 
o the highest panegyric. From his earliest intro- 
duction into society, he has been remarkable for 
amenity of manners, integrity of principle, and in- 
lependence of mind. He has never condescended 
o flatter his superiors in rank, nor has he courted 
popularity by those unworthy means, to which genius 
us been known to prostitute its dignity. . An uni- 
Gg 3. from 


atisfied with presenting a combination of fk she fü ä 


ts original vigour is impaired, and the Tanghor?8f 


* Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendour. 


His imagery is judicious and sometimes lofty, but 
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forin friend to virtue and talents, be — 
stances, rescued innocence from n diser and. merit 


from nuf , er ee | 

Abe monument to this memory of. Calm, + "Al ; 
: poet, in Chichester cathedral, was designed and the 
epitaph written by Mr. Hayley, who was a yery libe. W 
ral subscriber towards its erection. 

No person lives in more elegant retirement than i 
Mr. Hayley. His grounds at Eartham bave been 
laid out by himself with ,as much taste, as if they 
had been superintended by Mr, Capability Brown. i 
He now spends much of his time at Telpham, near 
Bognor, where he has built an elegant cottage; for N 
the purpose of affording his son the benefit of sea- 
bathing, whose long declining state of health has : 
unhappily involved him in great affliction, Q. 


THE COUNTESS OF DERBY. 


MANY females have risen from the lowest walks 
of life to distinguished eminence ; some on account 
of their personal charms, others by fortuitous circum- W 
stances, and many by adding cunning to their at- 
tractions, but few, very few, by their intrinsic merit, 
their superior beauty, and their virtuous #00 7 
united. | 

The stage is a dangerous situation ſor a young 
woman of a lively temper and personal accemplis- 
ments, especially when her professional excellencics 
have stamped her a fayourite with the public. Ta 
preserve 
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meserve the line of virtue amidst subh varloatrtamy-. 
tations, and amidst numerous admirers possessed of 
titles and affluence, evinces a strength of principle 
aud a purity of heart that justiy call for the greatest 
admiration. When a person in such a state, and so 
circcumstanced, falls beneath the allurements which 
continually present themselves, even the virtuous 
are more disposed to pity than to censure, to excuse 
than to condemn. - But when one thus placed. 
nobly braves every temptation, resists all the glitter- 
ing attractions which are held out, and, without 
paternal guardianship, steers her course through 
the intricate quicksands, without once deserving a 
censorious remark from the observant multitude, it 
is proper to hold such an one forth as an example 
deserving of praise and imitation. 
Mr. Farren, her Ladyship's father, served a regu- 
(lar apprenticeship to a surgeon and apothecary at 
Cork; and his brother rose by his merit, to the rank 
of captain in the 64th regiment of fon. This gen- 
tleman was a scholar and an author, and wrote an 
esay on taste, which was put into the hands of Dr. 
Hawkesworth, and met with his approbation, but we 
believe it was never published. 
The father of Miss Farren, at the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, set up in business for himself at Cork, 
but though he was generally respected, and married 
the daughter of Mr. Wright, an eminent brewer at 
Liverpool, with whom he had some fortune; his prac- 
tice failed, and at length he became insolvent. It 
must not be concealed, that his conduct in same 
Gg 4 respects, 
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respects, proved the ee 1 


was ſond of company, without being belect in his 7 
choice, and loved the tavern better than bis shop. pl 
He had always been partial to theatrical amuse- 0 
ments, and greatly delighted in assoeiating with the 
children of Thespis in his native gity. After bis te- «« 
tirement to Liverpool, therefore, finding that bis fe- n 

ther- in- laws circumstances were not adequate to his A 
expectations, he resolved to try his fortune in the dra- WM 1: 
matic line. His irregular habits,” however, continued, = ( 
and had it not been for the exertions of Mrs. Fatren, WW i 
and the assistance which she received from her co 
friends, the situation of herself and her children must WW n 
have been wretched in the extreme. Of seven chil- ni 
dren only two are now living, Elizabeth, the snbject $2 
of this notice, who was the second, and Peggy, the la 
youngest, who is the wife of Mr. Knight, a reepectable hi 


performer, of Covent Garden Theatre. | 

The Countess was born in 1759, and lost her fa- i 
ther when she was very young. In 1773 sbe made 
her first appearance on the Liverpool stage, in the 
character of Rosetta, in the comic bpera of Love in 
a Village. That theatre was then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Younger, a dramatic veteran, still re- 
membered in that part of the kingdom with respect, 
for his pleasantness and liberality. He took Miss 
Farren under his own immediate protection, be- 
came her tutor, and watched oyer her with a truly 
parental solicitude. Under such à guardian and 
preceptor, aided by a quickness of perception and a 
— disposition, she soon became à promising 
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tres, and the favourite of the public, not only at 
liverpool but at Shrewsbury, Chester, and other 
places where the corps of Mr. Jos. ny per- 
formed. 

At length, that warty man, ws had always 
erinced a lively concern in her welfare and advance- 
ment, recommended her to try her fortune in London. 
Accordingly sbe came to- town in the summer of 
1777, with a letter from Mr. Younger to the elder 
Colman, at whose theatre sbe appeared shortly after, 
in the character of Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's 
comedy of She Stoops to Conquer. That excellent 
mimic Edwin, made his first appearance the same 
night, in the character of Tony Lumpkin; and the 
ame scason produced also that eminent genius the 
late Mr. Henderson, a trio of NN seldom ex- 
hibited together. | 
Some of the critics of the day, in their observa- 
tions on her performance, blended considerable truth 
with much cynical severity. It may not be unamus- 
ing to quote their remarks: «© Miss Farren's first 
zppearanee on a London stage appeared the most 
leading figure in this groupe, and from that cireum- 
ance, is entitled to some indulgence from the 
critic pen. Her perſormance of Miss Hardcastle, 
though far short of Mrs. Bulkeley, who was the 
original bar-maid, would not have disgraced either 
of our winter theatres. Her person is genteel and 
above the middle stature; her countenance full of 
*ns1bility and capable of expression; her voice cleat 
* rather sharp, and not 2 varied; her 
action 
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action not directly aukward; and TE 
phatic and distinct. When Miss Fatren D to 
tread the stage with more ease; to modulate and 
vary her voice; to correct, inspirit, and "regulate 
her action; and to give a proper utterance to her 
feelings, by a suitable expression of voice and coun. 
tenance, in our opinion she will be a most valuable 
acquisition to our London theatres,” 
Her reception was very flattering, and the best 
Judges of acting at once predicted her future emi. 
nence in that line. On the 30th of August ſollow- 
ing, she played the part of Rosina, in the Spanish 
Barber, which was then performed for the first time, 
and, by her manner of acting, she contributed greatly | 
to the success of the piece. | 
In the ensuing winter she accepted an offer from 
the managers of Covent Garden theatre, where he | 
principally performed in tragedy with the late Mr. 
Digges; so little was the true bent of her talents at 
that time understood. Not long afterwards she re- 
moved to Drury-lane, where also sbe stood on the i 
tragic line, though sometimes a comic character 
was allotted to her. At length a lucky circumstance B 
occurred, which brought her into that immediate 
sphere in which she was destined by nature to 
move. Mrs. Abington, the favourite of Thalia and 
of the town, went from Old Drury to Covent Garden, 
and left that department, which she had filled with s ; 
much splendour, unoccupied. , In this exigence, the ' 
proprietors fixed upon Miss Farren, who soon proved, | 


if not superior, yet in most respects equal to Mrs. 
Abington. 
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Abington. © One of the grave censors of that time, 
in his observations on this change, has given. an 
opinion which may well be adverted to in this retro- 
pect. © The desertion of Mrs, Abington from Drury 
Lane to Covent Garden theatre, left an open field 
for the display of Miss Farren's abilities, of which the 
public had before entertained great hopes. The 
usk, however, was a severe one, perhaps too severe. 
The manner of Mrs. Abington i is not only excellent 
in itself, but the auditors were so used to it, and re- 
membered it so perfectly in each instance, where the 
vit, satire, or situation was remarkable, that her suc- 
cessor must have been her superior to have been 
thought her equal. Truth requires we should say, 
though Miss Farren has great merit, she was neither; 
she is yet young, and from the progress she made 
during the first seasons of her appearance on the 
London theatres, we have reason to hope, that if she 
pursues her endeavours to excel, with the same ardor 
$he began, she will become the favourite of Thalia, 
and one of the brightest ornaments of the stage. 
Her figure is tall, but not sufficiently muscular; were 
it a little more em-bon-point, it would be one of the 
finest the theatre can boast. Her eyes are lively, 
ber face handsome, and very capable both of comic 
and sentimental expression. 

The part which she first undertook in the comic 
line at this theatre was that of Lady Townley, to 
which she was directed by that sagacious judge and 
excellent performer, Mr. Parsons, for who:e benefit 
she 
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she played. From that time he tock edis 
Mrs. Abington's characters with equal züctess: 

The applauses with which she was favoured by the 
public, however gratifying, could not equal the d- 
tisfaction which she must have felt at being ho- 
noured with the private esteem of the great and the 
good. The regularity of her deportment; arid the 
modesty of her disposition, procured her the friend- 
ship of some of the first characters in the fashion. 
able circles. Lady Dorothea Thomson, and Lady 
Cecilia Johnson, admitted Miss Farren in the num- 
ber of their particular intimates; and by this means 
it was that she attracted the attention of the Earl 
of Derby. | 

All the world knows the circumstances in which 


| his Lordship stood with respect to his first Countess; | 
yet nothing but ber dissolution could enable ber 


separated husband to give his hand to one so desery- 
ing of his love. Miss Farren's profession and origin, 


and all circumstances combined with it, as well as 
his own, would have rendered another sort of con- 


nexion not very offensive in the eyes of the major 
part of mankind. But, to the honour of the parties, 
the breath of calumny could never find occasion to 
whisper a single remark on the subject of their in- 
timacy, that might put either of them to the blush. 
As his Lordship's knowledge of her character and 
turn of mind encreased, his attachment became 
more rivetted. It was not the ardour of youthful 


frolic, or the playfulness of a capricious fancy, but 
: f a pure, 
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pure, sensible love, grounded upon the admiration 
of principles as well as of person, and an assurance 
that in such an union more happiness was likely to 
te expected than from one of a more pompous nature. 

Though neither his Lordship nor Miss Farren 
were 5crupulous to conceal their particular intimacy, 
they were cautious in the management of it, to give 
the world no room for censorious remark: and it is 
observable, that in all their interviews Mrs. Farren 
was present, who has always resided with her * 
ter in every step of her advancement. 

The following testimonies of Lord Derby's e- 
tionate esteem, are too honourable to both persons to 
be omitted. 


IO MR. HUMPHREYS, THE MINIATURE PAINTER, 
ON HIS PORTRAIT OP MISS FARREN. . 


? COUNTESS OF DERBY, , 


O thon whose pencil all the graces guide, 

Whom beauty, conscious of her fading bloom, 
So oft implores, alas ! with harmless pride, 

To snatch the transient treasure from the tomb! 


Pleas'd, I behold the fair, whose comic art 
Th' unwearied eye of taste and judgment draws; 
Who charms with Nature's elegance the heart, 
And claims the loudest thunder of applause. 
Such, such alone, should prompt thy pencils toil ; 
Of serving folly give thy labour ver; 
Fools never will be wanting to our isle; 
Perhaps a Farxrex may appear no more. 


TO MISS FARREN, 
ON HER BEING ABSENT FROM CHURCH. 
While wond'ring Angels, as they look'd from high, 
Observ'd thine absence with an holy sigh, 
| To 
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To them a bright exalted Seraph sad. 

« Blame not the conduct of the exalted mad. 

Where'er she goes her steps can never stray, 

Rert1G1own walks companion of her way; 

She goes with every virtuous thought imprest, 

Heaven on her face, and Heaven within her breast. 

At length, on the death of the late Countess of 
Derby, the way was clear to the perfection of that 
happiness which his Lordsbip had so long anticipated, 
Miss Farren took her farewel of the public at Drury. 
lane, on the 7th of April 1707, in the character of 
Lady Teazle, in the School for Scandal, on which 
occasion the house literally overflowed, and the cur- i 
tain dropped amidst such emotions as never before 
were witnessed in any theatre. 

On the 8th of May following, she was married to 
Lord Derby by special licence, at his Lordship's house 
in Grosvenor-square. Soon after, her Ladyship was | 
introduced at court, and made one in the procession 
at the marriage of the-Princess Royal to the Duke of 
Wirtemburg. Since that time, this noble pair have 
spent much of their time at their seat in the country, 
where her Ladyship is considered as a blessing by the 
tenants and the poor. Among the privileged orders, 
to whom her Ladyship has been introduced, be is 
deservedly respected and beloyed, as one of the mosT 

TRULY NOBLE of her rannxk. 
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THE interesting subject of our present memoir, 
vas born at St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, about the 


ear 1749-50, upon Christmas Day, old style. 
His father was twice, we believe, high sberiff for 


peace. He was a gentleman of great worth, good 
family, and of considerable property; and Mr. Pratt's 
mother was niece to the famous Sir 'Thomas Drury. 
Our author was the only survivor of fifteen children, 
most of whom died young. - | p 

Mr. Pratt received the radiments of his classical 
education at Felstead, a celebrated seminary, in Essex, 
in which county were situated the family estates and 


nansion house, the name of which was Rockwood- 
hall, To this was attached the Manor of Abbots, 


itself is rendered famous in history, by having been 
the residence of the Lord Capels, and concealed Eli- 
zabeth from the rage of her sister Mary, till she was 
conveyed in safety away, by means of a subterraneous 


mansion and Abbots Rooding church. 
At a very early period of life, our author is said to 


of these, more especially in a disappointment of a 
tender nature, to have been counteracted in as various 
plans of establishment by some family differences. 
to these may be traced the origin and progress of 
hose misfortunes which oycrshadowed the morning 
of 


that county, and many years in the commission of the 


one of the Nine Roothings, or Roodings. The house 


communication between the private chapel of the 


baye proved varieties of fortune, and by one or other, 


unquestionably endowed with qualities to become 


table, and trammelled by difficulties; aggrayated, 
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of Mr. Pratt's life, and which, jndeed, too frequently 
cloud, not only the prospects of the wos and daugh, 
ters of genius, but impede their ſuture figurt and 
advancement. The embarrassments brought on by 


these domestic grievances, gave a premature check to 
all attempts, and more than one were tried, ol fixing 


in the liberal professions, in either of e 


eminent, bad not his mind been thus rendered irri- 


perhaps, by the impetuous vehemence- natural to; 
youth, and more particularly to youtbfal- genius, 
which threw him upon the world at an age, when, 
like his own Benignus (a most interesting character” 
in his first work of the novel kind), be was no way 


calculated to cope with it; no wonder, therefore, if 
bis spring of existence was overcast, or that many 
Succeeding years elapsed before the gloom was dis- 
pelled, so as to leave his talents unobseured, and him- 


self free to exercise them to his own fame and the Gd 
public good; or indeed permit them to shine in their orr 
proper sphere. Prior, however, to this period, be is an0! 
known to have experienced not a few reverses. ins 
Yet, whatever inconveniences may individually Fe 
have arisen from these transitions and vicissitudes, pie 
which it would be painful and invidious to detail net 
the public are probably indebted to them for no slight ket 
share of their amusement and gratification during the oe | 
past twenty-five years ; few, if any of our English ery 
' writers, having contributed more to. the stock of their . 


1 pleasure than Mr. Pratt, whose numerous 
| writings 
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müngs in favour» of -philiinthropy haue n for a 
boger space even than chat abovementioned, de- 
ercdly ranked bim high; in the public eteemu un, 
bose productions must have bad ea pr tionate 
fect in diffusing that delicdcyrand-li ity of! gen- 
ment, and those rich effusions:of en an | 
10 less ornamental than beneficial to soit 

Mr. Pratt's first essays in prose aud verse, erg, 28 
usual with juvenile writets, diffusecd in private eir· 
des amongst his partial! friends and admirers; but 
the continuation of the domestic differeuces we have 
laded to, at length terminated in more serious evils 
onsequent upon family divisions, including the'loss 
of a considerable part of, patrimonial property, and 
nuch of the remainder'was squandered ampngst the 
buyers, in the progress of a long Chancery suit. 
Thee events operating on an ardent temper, and a 
appointed mind, directed the pen of our. young 
turd into more public and productive channels, but 
ad not damp. the progress of his genius. His per- 
ormances, however, were, for. some years, either 
monymous, or under an assumed signature. His 
irt efforts were made in the monthly publications, 
rere they were soon sufficiently noticed to be co- 
ned into various other vehicles, till, some years after, | 
uch as the author deemed most worthy, were col- 
kcted, and given to the world in four volumes, under 
be general title of Müscellanies „in arhich is pre- 
emed his fine poem «f.#5,SyinipatbyPoaiter. passing 
lirough six quarto copious editions, with a rapidity 


tualled in modern nn by the.“ Traveller“ 
1799-1800. and 


= 
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tion, benevolent sentiment, and — 
oſ either of which, do not surpass tm; 
in Mr. 's pm. LIAR. 4 
At the time when theys: „ 
the author kept a circulating. library. in Baths. ah 
which he became a lecturer, on elocution, and; if w 
mistake not, was ee 
the name of Melmoth. His first-published pc 
work of any length, was the — Grain 
occasioned by the death of Dr. Goldsmith, or, 
poetical commemoration of the departed Engl 
bards—a work as bappy in the idea as in the exec 
tion. The style and sentiment-of each deceazed pc 
is caught, and imitated in this production, with 
much spirit and accuracy, that the reader is led 
believe they are perusing tributes to, and epitapt 
of, the departed sons of genius, written by themselve 
This poem, after a very flattering reception in il 
original form, was, like © Sympathy, preserved i 
the © Miscellanies,” and stands also affixed-toa be: 
tiful edition of Dr. Goldsmith's poetical works. M 
Pratt could not have been more than twenty on 
| of age, on the first eme reniou 
performance; prior to which he printed: s | 
pieces of poetry, bearing similar e 
advancing genius. These, we belieng, were iy 
given in a volume of the old Annual Beginn pf 
lisbed by Dodsley, while one N 
Mr. Burke. 


On the death of the Egle haus. 
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ewise offered a poetical tribute to the talents of 
that great actor, called The Shadows of Shake- 
geare,” in which the different characters in the works 
of the immortal bard, particularly such as had de- 
fred new lustre from Mr. Garrick's performance, 
vere made to do homage, and address themselves in 
character, as they mourned over the tomb of their 
representative. This ingenious poem is another proof 
of a happy conception in Mr. Pratt, in seizing the 
abject of the moment, and giving it general im- 
portance and stability. Though the quarto editions 
e out of print, it is amongst the number of repub- 
leations to be still seen in the author's Miscel- 
lanies;” and to that impression is affixed a very 
beautiful vignette, by Mr. Gardener, displaying the 
* Shadows” doing homage, finely grouped, and ha- 
bited in their respective characters. This poem has 
frequently been recited on the theatre, and in other 
public places; and was, we believe, first written for 
he“ Bath Easton Villa,“ to which the author was 
1 frequent and successful contributor; and, on ac- 
count of his well-known excellence in reading, 
wherein he is said to have few equals, not only gave 
eren advantage to his own verses, but to those of 
many other votaries of the vase. | | 
The next work in the order of publication was 
tie © Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture,” which 
frst appeared in two volumes, and, after three suc- 
ive editions, was compriged in one. It is a kind 
f commentary and illustration of the most interest- 
ng and beautiful narratives of the Bible, which are 
1 presented 
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presented to the reader in the most puthetic andh at- 
tractive manner, and affords a pleasing example of 
the author's abilities for literary eriticism. Tbis little 
volume is particularly adapted to ſorm a part of 
education amongst the Eyglish exercises, and might 


be introduced into our seminaries with n nt 


e.. Gr 1 W 
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in 1775, produced a work of a most singular kind, 
under the miscellaneous title of ©. Liberal Opinions, 
on Man, Animals, and Providence,” which were 
brought before the public in two volumes, I amo. at 
a time, extending in the whole to six the first two 
in 1780; but it has since been comprised in ſour, 
and with a success which induced the author to lay 
aside his fictitious signature, and stand ſorth as its 
avowed writer. Liberal Opinions“ include the 
adventures of Benignus, which, in more than one 
trait of mind, manners, and misfortunes, has been 
thought to bear no small resemblance to its author. 
This book first discovered to the public that peculiar 
facility of delineating character, whether ludicrous 
or pathetie, which Mr. Pratt has since carried to a 
degree of perfection equalled by few, and. surpassed 
by no writer whatever, without making an excep- 
tion in favour of Fielding, Richardson, or Sterne. 
Some critics, however, have pronounced the cha- 
racter of Draper, in the © Liberal Opinions, to be a 
dangerous picture, set off in colours too fascjnatiog : 
but, for having too much brightened the reprehen- 


sible qualities of this single object, ample;.atonement 
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« made, by a variety of other charactets; which are 
jere embellished with the dveliest Mntings of virtue 
1nd benevolence. Atnon gst these Mr. Greaves and 
genignus are not only to be enumerated with many 
others as beautiful examples, but may claim a place 
of honour and admiration beside the most celebrated 
portraits of the pen: and the poems of the Unfortu- 
nate Daughter and of the Highwayman, are mn "of 
uncommon beauty and interest. „ba- rte 73. HR 

The work next in succession of -ublisbing, was 
his well-known *© Pupit. of Pleasure, a severe but 
mimated illustration, and personifieation, of the 
Earl of Chesterfield's famous letters: and it would 
be difficult to say, whether the text or the commen- 
tary most engaged public attention, or; indeed, most 
divided public applause and censure ;* many being of 
opinion they were both equally dangerous, and others 
aserting that the antidote was powerful enough even 
to expel the poison. Several pamphlets,” and in- 
numerable essays, &. &. were at the time pub- 
lished, by way of stricture upon both these per form- 
ances. In the mean time both inereased in popu- 
larity and reputation. The most able of the ob- 
jectors to Mr. Pratt's work, was the amiable and 
ingenious Clara Reeve, who animadverted on the 
* Pupil of Pleasure“ with much severity as to its 
moral, though she admitted the elegance of the 
style. Mr. Pratt's book was certainly written with 
uncommon fervour; but, as it now stands in the late 
elitions, does infinite honour to the author's abili- 
ties, and merits the eulogy of the critic who pro- 
Hh3 " nounced 
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nounced, that © there never was — hank | 
than thus to personify Lord Chesterfield 
and by a natural train of events, in a Gy 0 
touches every chord of the human eee. 
strate the pernicious and fatal-tendency of that-bri 
liant casuist.” The Reverend Mr. Hunter, algo; ir 
a series of well written letters on those of n | 
terfield, is to be enumerated amongst the 
advocates and admirers of our authar on ue 
sion. 3 
If, however, any inn of. censure * til be 
thought to attach to the writer of these very interest - 
ing volumes, wherein the seyerest judgment must. 
appreciate the characters of the whole Del more fa- 3 
mily, of Fanny Mortimer, and of poor Horace Home- 5 
spun (whose sensations on seeing and hearing the + 
drops of rain fall heavy on the hearse of bis offend- WY 1 
ing wife, will ever be remembered); be awuredly WA ; 
deserves full credit for removing from all succeeding WA : 
compositions every thing, that either in ſable, zenti- 
ment, or character, might carry but a possibility of WA e 
being misrepresented or mistaken. His © Tutor of N 
Truth, which soon followed, began a proof of this, g 
that has been continued in every performance, whe- K 
ther of prose or verse; and though we trace the like WA 1 
I 2 
0 
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felicity of diction, and the same splendor of fancy, as 
well as general power over the understanding, what- 
ever could prove hostile to delicacy or morals of any WF 
kind has been studiously avoided. The “ Tutor of WF 
Truth” was intended, indeed, as a contrast to the WF 
*f Pupil of Pleasure,“ or rather the character of — 

isle 


jde in the one, was meant to oppose Sedley in the 
ber; how then are we to-accourit for its oochpura· 
WI irely inferior suecess? The merit of the story and 
WY ntcrest of the characters are; upon the whole, nearly 
VT qual; and the morality unquestionably less liable to 
in chjections, even if not less objeotionable in fuet. 
A E he this as it may, our author's Sedley is, what Lord 
BY Chesterfield wished to have seen Mr. Stanhope. 
Since this, Mr. Pratt's productive pen has proceed- 
a in one undeviating progress, no less 'chaste in de- 
Lan than beautiful in execution, whatever has been 
s subjects; and there are very few in the circle of 
ust the Belles Lettres, of which it has not, in the unwea- 
ved and unwearying course of its multifarious labours, 
cr WHY precented us with a specimen of that versatilityof talent 
be er which be is remarkable. His Observations on 
d- b. Young's Night Thoughts,” first printed in 1774, 
ly WY tisplay, amidst some puerilities, and not a few inac- 
7 WY curacies of style, a solid judgment and taste for eri- 
i. ticism, as well on the beauties and defects of poetic 
of composition in general, as on the sublime though 
By very unequal writer in particular, whose admirable 
| genius was the object of his remarks. These Ob- 
eervations“ were addressed to the celebrated Mrs. 
© Montagu, who had herself, long before, established 
£4 2 never-fading reputation for the critical art, wherein 
our young author was then only a candidate. 
In the year following he gave to the public his 
£7 cond performance of the novel kind, yet of a dis- 
1 tinct species from what is in general so called, founded 
© © a beneyolent but chimerical sentiment of Mr. 
| H h 4 Shenstone. 
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Sbenstone. This elegant poet eee 
light he should have had in building up at entire 


neighbourhood, filling it with inhabitants, and then; 
settling them according to their rank, feelings, and 
talents. This Utopian plan Mr. Pratt brought tothe W 
test in a work which he appropriately entitled Sen- 
stone Green,” in which he ereated, peopled, and 
endowed a village on the principles. the far. ſamed 
bard of the Leasowes had sketebed. Our author, 
in a truly ingenious manner pursued, and in 3 lite- 
rary sense realized this idea; and while he proved its 
fallacy, and sbewed the impossibility of its being 
carried into execution, in the present state of 80- 
ciety, makes his readers lament that it is only one of 
those fairy dreams, which, as Mr, Pope says, “ beau- 
tiſy our days.” The ſablo and characters employed 
by the author in bringing about the pleasure, popu- 
lation, prosperity, and ultimate destruction of this 
little town, which is shewn to be an, epitome of the 
whole associated earth, are extremely diverting in 
some parts, and touching in others, demonstrating W 
but too plainly on the whole, with what propriety 
the author, in the second title, has called it the 
New Paradise Lost;“ aac «A MDs omen 
Nature.” 
About this time came brih. dope "_ * 
« Sympathy,” which was immediately received with 
the distinction it deserved ; it seemed to aid the $uc- 
__ cessfal efforts of the muse-loved Hayley, in reviving 
the poetic, spirit, which had drooped and languished 
ever since the death of Goldsmith. This perform- 
ance 
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and science as one of uncommon” excellence. It 
vas inscribed to a most amiable character, the Rev. 
Mr. Whalley, author of a successful play, entitled 
« The Castle of Montval,” performed at Drury- 
lane theatre. The heroine was most admirably sus- 
tained by Mrs. Siddons. Sympathy” received va- 
rious honours, prior to, as well as after publication; 
being introduced to the respectable Mr. Cadell, as 
its publisher, by the celebrated Gibbon, and ushered - 
in the second edition, which followed fast upon the 
first, by complimentary verses from the valuable pen 
of Mr. Potter, the English Aschylus. with a sonnet 
by the "ny ingenius author of the“ Old English 
Baron ;” and it continues, and will ever continue to 
afford augmented delight to every reader of taste and 
WT 4 5ensibility, as well as to increase the an nd 
the author as a poet. 
The universally admired © Emma Corbet,” came 
forth after the war in America, whose woes, with 
those of the mother country, it so affectingly illus- 
trates and describes, had raged most fiercely. The 
time, the circumstances, the subject, and the man- 
ner of treating it, all helped to make this work ex- 
tremely popular; and accordingly, there has, per- 
baps, not been any thing in the language more read. 
It soon reached a ninth-impression, and has received 
every distinction both from the pen and pencil. 
The embellishments of Angelica Kauffman, prefixed 
to all the two volume editions, are, though on a 
| small 
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amall scale, amongnt de bog 
| tivating artist. | enen 
The expectations formed by the publis of our av. 
thor's power over the tender passions, from the bote 
mentioned performances, and of his poetieul abilities 
from his poem of © Sympathy,” were nom very 
bigh; and it was under these favourable imptebsions 
that be produced his tragedy of the Fair Cireas- 
sian, founded on the Almoran and Hamet of Dr. 
Hawkesworth, the author's private tutor, and tbe 
first guide of his muse. It had a run of twenty gx 
nights with scarcely any intermiss ion; and, oohidered 
as a first dramatic essay, was a very sucecssful eker. 
tion. Few characters on the English stage surpass 
the Eastern sage; but it may be considered, on be- 
count of the preternatural machinery, rather as a 
spectacle than a regular drama; and while we express 
our surprise that the author has not again wooed the W 
tragic muse, we marvel much, that in these times of 
theatrical pageantry, the piece in question, which had 
perhaps more than enough of glare and glitter, is not 
revived. At the same time that we allow this pro- 
duction its due share of praise, we by no means con- 
sider it equal to several other of ths auer N 
performances. 
Shortly afterwards were publiched; - —— 1 
in verse,“ which, though it falls much below bis 
“ Sympathy,” had considerable suecess and merit. 
But if be fell somewhat short of himself in the 


last mentioned performance, the Muse of Sympathy 
Shbone 
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done forth again with additional lustre on another 
oecasion. The intended national tribute of a status 
to the memory of the great philanthropist, Howard, 
i; well remembered, and amongst the poetical effu- 
cons which were offered at the shrine of unexampled 
goodness, as displayed by this extraordinary charac- 
ter, our author contributed his Triumph of Bene- 
yolence,” which was sent anonymously as a present 
to the committee appointed to conduct the business 
of a statue, as well as the receivers of · the money for 
its erection. The treasurers publicly expressed their 
acknowledgments to the unknown author, who de- 
tired the profits might be appropriated to the increase 
of the fund ; and it was given to almost every writer 
of eminence before Mr. Pratt put in his claim. Ic 
was the intention of the committee to have read this 
at an anniversary meeting, and at the base of the 
statue; but the modesty of Mr. Howard was equal 
even to his benevolence, and the whole plan came to 
a sudden stop. The design is, nevertheless, as ho- 
nourable to the sensibility of the public, as the poem 
is to Mr. Pratt, whose chef d uvre in poetry this 
production may be accounted. 

In 1788 appeared the first quarto edition of „ Hu- 
manity, or the Rights of Nature.“ This production 
may be considered as a continuation of © Sympathy,” 
of which it is by no means unworthy, and every 
reader of taste and feeling will rejoice with us, that 
be, who so well sung the © Triumph of Benevolence, 
bas undertaken to vindicate the Rights of Nature, 


Mr. 
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Mir. Pratt suffered his pen to lie — 
first publication of his poem of * Humanity, 
noticed, for several years, during whijoh'hewaided 
chiefly on the continent; but it was resumdöd; at 


length, with every advantage, in giving the che- 
tions which he made abroad, under the title of 
« Gleanings,” first published in 1795, ahd of which 
various large impressions have suceeded. Concern- 
ing this performance, the orities were unanimous in 
remarking, that the author exhibited an example of a 
species of travellers different from all those enume. 
rated by Sterne, and that they could not but highly 
approve while he pursued this judicious/mode, and 
found so many lively and pleasant exhibitions of man- 
ners, so many amusing and interesting anecdotes, 
and so many observations and reflections, gay and 
grave, sportive and sentimental (all expressed in a gay 
and familiar style), better suited to the purpose, than 
sentences laboured with artificial exactness. The 
general idea of Wales, in this tour, is beautifully pas- 
toral, and has, perhaps, more contributed to making 
that principality the resort of fashion and of travel- 
lers of all descriptions, and publishing tourists also, 
than any book that had before undertaken to describe 
that fine appendage of the British empire: and we 
are carried from thence into Holland, Guelderland, | | 
and Westphalia, with equal success, by this literary | 
magician, who presents us, wheresoever he goes, with 
gleanings for the heart, and gleanings for the imagi- 
nation. The stories in this work, whether pathetic 


or | humorous, are of the first order of composition, 
particularly 
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— such as are addressed to the ſaney or feel- 
ings of the reader; such as the © Two Sisters taking 
the Veil ;”” the © Dutch draft Dogs; the Spar- 
rows ;” the beer story of , the 4+ Merchant's 
Daughter ;” the © Old Horse; and, above all, the 
tory of the © Bird-catcher, and his Cappry,” which 
deserves to be placed close to Yorick's Starling ;; with 
2 variety of others of no less estimation in the eye 
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has here offered to the public, an entertainment as 
ich as it is various, part of which he bas given in an 
easy conversation style, and all with sprightliness and 
good humour, excepting the letters, which he ad- 
dresses avowedly to the affections; and there, 
ays the reverend author of the dialogue, * the heart 
owns him resistless.” These volumes contain two 
beautiful songs, both of which have been set to music 
by eminent hands; also a republication of his cele- 
brated poems of © Humanity,” and the.“ r 
of Benevolence.“ 

The public had not received from Mr. Pratt's pen 
2 novel since his“ Emma Corbet,” between which 
and“ Family Secrets,” first published in 1797, elapsed 
2 period of more than ten years. In the first edi- 
tion of the last named work, the author denominated 
it © Literary and Domestic,” because the sketches of 
literary conversation woven into the history, were 
intended, he told us, as an experiment, how far such 
2 plan might tend to exalt the character without di- 
minishing the interest of this species of composition. 
Asale within the year of one of the largest editions 
that 


and to the heart of the reader. In short Mr. Pratt 
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that has ever been publisbed of aa, 


nation, will not,” as Mr. Pratt observed; inan/edver. 
tisement prefixed to the second edition; & be rectived 
as evidence of public disapprobation, but of the exact 
reverse; yet, in compliance with a general idea of 
the work being too much protracted, and the in- 
terest of the story too much impeded, by means of 
the literary and other discussions, the whole per- 
formance appeared under favour of such retrench- 
ments and corrections as either private or public We 
opinion suggested. In pursuance of this plan of 
improvement, Mr. Pratt has, with an unsparing We 
hand, acted the part of a critic upon himself; such 
parts of the original work as consisted of literary 
disquisition and other discussions, not immediately 
appertaining to the story, have therefore been either 
wholly omitted, or so occasionally retrenched as to 
render the history more rapid, and the succession of 
events consequently more interesting, without at all 

affecting the original design or deranging the parts. 
The author carefully kept himself out of sight, and 
made his retrenchments in such a way that a reader 
of the second edition in 1798, would scarcely ima- 
gine that the first could contain more. The admi- 
rers of Emma Corbet, and of these various produc- 
tions which have been enumerated, and which de- 
servedly procured him an interest in all feeling 
bearts and polished minds, will bere find ample 
cause to hail his return; for this is one of those books 
which fastens so strongly on the attention by its 


interest, that notwithstanding its length, ſew * 
wi 
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will prevail on themeclves.to lay it down beſqre they 
have perused the whole. In a word, this is the ſirst 
production which we have seen of late years, that 
may be denominated, of the od gehe; here is nei- 
ther ghost, goblin nor spectre; and it is but justice 
to say, that to the moral delicacies of Richardson, 
Mr. Pratt has here united much of the humour of 
Fielding, without any imitation of either. But aſter 
l these excellencies, whioh, though chiefly adopted 
from various criticisms, we are disposed to admit in 
their full force, we cannot but think that the per- 
formance, as a work of fancy, might still be com- 
pressed; for a novel may certainly be as much too 
strong and powerful, as too weak and flimsy, 

On the first coming out of the former volumes of 
the Gleanings, upon bis return to England, there 


* 
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\ WY ppcarcd in one of the public prints the following 
of WY £20225, introduced by a wish that Mr. Pratt would 
11 WY 22 more alienate himself to glean foreign lands. - 
s. Here, amidst the proud profusion smile, 

J Admired by genius, and to virtue dear, 

| | Weaving the flowers that blossom on our isle, 

er WY And bright'ning ev'ry leaf with pity's tear 

a- Where merit weeps with * Sympathy” to bless, 

i- Where vice assails Humanity” to show 

c- © Mirth's dimpled cheek with modest smiles to dress, | 

«. © And snatch from sarrow's breast the weeds of woe.” 
With this wish of the author of the above verses 
le WY Mr. P. seems to have complied in the additional 


volumes, which are entirely a Harvest Home, and to 
british readers at least, therefore, the more inte- 
ting. The- author bas, in manifold instances, 
3 | | gays 
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says a learned critic: upom his work; n 


a faithful delineator of his countrymen, and a gene- 
rous and manly defender of his country, to which 


his performance is a tribute no less valuable than 
well. timed. This may fairly be said of th 
feature of the picture; the natural one presents the 
island in a warm display of its scenio beauty: while 
those lineaments which are coloured by the affec- 
tions, and which give the mind of the country, are 
pourtrayed with the hand hoth of à painter aud of 
a poet. The right chord of the heart is often touched 
in the right place; and the smiling remark is judi- 
ciously brought in to chase away the tear produced 
by any of the more pathetic narratives. The gleaner 
has our cordial assent to proceed in the lite manner, 
till he himself, after, we hope, yet a long journey, 
arrive at that place“ from whose bourn no es 
returns.” | x". 

The letters on criticism are certainly not inferior 
in energy or utility to any in the book: at once 
playful and serious, and exhibiting equal judgment 
and delicacy. It is, indeed, a trembling subject, 
treated with great address. And the, poems of the 
«© Summer Tribute to Nature, and the“ Address to 
the Sea,“ the one remarkable for soſtness, the other 
for sublimity, are chef dr ert. A 

Mr. Pratt has always avowed. a disinclination to 
engage in the heats of party, on either side, yet has 
invariably shewn himself to be a warm friend to the 
good order of that social compact, by: which all men 
are bound to their native country; and o pattiaular 


national 


ome well- timed and temporary public offering. 


appeared a letter from Mr. Pratt to the Tars of Old 
England.“ This very animated address to the Bri- 
tish seamen, upon their lamentable and unexampled 
mutiny, which is now almost forgotten in their glory, 
possesses great merit. It breathes all the energy and 
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by the poison of insabordination. ' This ran through 
six editions in a less number of weeks.” In the same 


4 fo 


the same author, in which e has strengthened the 
reproof which he dispenged- to the seduced sailors, by 
the judicious panegyric which he has here bestowed 
vpon the unsullied purity of the military character. 

t became a sort of fashion for literary people of 
both sexes to contribute pamphlets and books on 
national Subjects and distribute them gratis; of this 
plan we believe Lord Carlisle and Hannah More 
vere the first projectors.” Our author contributed a 
wall tract, entitled “ Our good old Castle on the 
Fock,“ intended to prove that à spirit of general 
union which may concenter the hands and hearts of 
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BY to make © Our good old Castle on the Rock” im- 
Wy pregnable, It — 5. orgs. to _ un- 
derstanding. vo 

WH During a of very b n- ww 
1799- 1800. - iran 


national emergencies bela Some "forward with 


In 1797, when our naval disputes tan fearfully high, 


spirit of true patriotism; and speaks a language 
which must affect every heart not wholly corrupted 


year came out, a letter to the © British Soldiers, by . 


J the nation against a common enemy, is the only way 
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Bread, the staff of life, was 80 enottmosly dear | 


that the © Poor” were almost destitute of food; Mer. 
Pratt, with a zeal that does honour to bis heart. 
espoused their cause, and exerted his poetical talents 
in a beautiful appeal to the nation, entitled'* Bread; 
or, the Poor :” which title, in following editions, 


was reversed, as the state of © The Poor” formed the 


leading object of the poem. The object and the ex- 
ecution of this work reflect the benevolent mind and 
superior talents of Mr. Pratt, perhaps as forcibly as auy 
effort of his muse! Whether he be right or wrong 


in his conjecture of the cause of the scarcity, or dear- 


ness, of © Bread,” his merit in thus pathetically call- 
ing the attention of the 3 to the WY is above 
all praise. 

Mr. Pratt is also e of various ĩ mende Ke. 


on temporary subjects, particularly a very beautiful | 


inscription engraved. on the monument lately erected 


in Westminster-Abbey, to the memory of Mr. Gar- | 


rick, finely executed by Webber. 

It remains only to be said, that the virtues are not 
indebted to Mr. Pratt for his «writings only: his fe 
has been constantly distinguished by ah uniform 
practice and support of the most amiable qualities; 
and the writer of this article cannot close it, without 
feeling it a duty of gratitude to state in his on per. 
son, and to attest for many others, that Mr. Pratt's 
disposition to benevolence keeps pace wit his beau- 
tiful descriptious of it; and that, impelled to the 


practice of the hte Hd and EY 80 " twuching!y 
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fainted in almost every production of his pen, he bas 
often been led to a more full tide of good offices to 


t. be unſortunate of every denomination, than the die- 
ts gates of severe prudence might sanction. 
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ne DOCTOR HARRINGTON, 
X OF BATH, 

1d 


Wo THIS highly respected gentleman is descended 
W fom an ancient and illustrious family; not more dis- 
W tioguished by the smiles of fortune, than by superior 
WY intcllectual possessions; an interesting account of 
WJ which may be found in a publication of the Doctor's, 
WT in 1708, entitled “ Nuge Antique ;” being a col- 
© lection of letters written by his ancestors and their 
WT correspondents, in the reigns of the 7th and 8th 
WY lnrys, Mary and Elizabeth, Edward the Gth, 

names the Ist, and Charles the Ist, in three vols. re- 
plete with original information and merit. Sir John 
Harrington, from whom the Doctor more immedi- 
Ley descends, was the son of Mr. Harrington, who 
WY narried a natural daughter of Henry the 8th, with 
om the King gave as dower, the forfeited church 
ads of Kelston, Catharine, part of Bath-Easton, and 
Y Corston, upon which, it is said, he built at Kelston 
de largest house at that time in Somersetsbire. He 


ts a great ſavourite of Queen Elizabeth's, whom 
A 3 te attended in the tower during the reign of her in- 
e . 


atuated and sanguinary sister Mary, She stood god- 
nother to Sir John, his eldest son, who also became 
ifarourite, from his ready wit, pleasantry, and learn- 
112 
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ing. He was esteemed the beet Eagle epigrn 
writer of that age, and when very young displ 
much ingenuity and judgment in a tratulition'q ; 
Ariosto, the only one of that beautiful poet'till-M 
Hoole's, which appeared* some years since, and 
though certainly possessed of much merit, is by n 
means comparable to Sir John's, to whom, indeed 
Mr. Hoole seems much indebted for assistahce. 
James Harrington, another ancestor of the Doctor's 
rendered himself conspicuous in the literary world 
by the celebrated political romance entitled Oceana 
Indeed Genius seems to have had many fayourites ii 
this family, and the world will certainly allow that he 
smiles have been continued to the worthy subject off 
this memoir, whose delicately enriched taste, and su 
perior knowledge in the enchanting science of musiq 
have so often and so justly been the theme of oy 


admiration. * 


% 
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*The Doctor has in his possession some good pictures, and ot 
curious collection of family and other portraits, uncommonly well | 
preserved, of the reigns of Henry jth and 8th, Queen Elizabeth : 
James Ist, and Charles Ist. He has an original picture of Queen 
Elizabeth, when Princess, in the Tower, and of Etheldred Tudo 
Harrington, natural daughter of Henry the 8th ; also portraits q 
the Lords Leicester and Essex, originals, and two of the har 3 
of Queen Elizabeth's maids of honour, in their curious apparel | 
which they appeared at court on the Queen's birth-day. Th 
were rival beauties, and, on the Queen's giving her preference ! 
the beauty vf one of them, the other is said to have died of grigh 
and envy. 

The Doctor has also a family Seal, the date of the year 1279, 
belonged to Robertus Dominus de Haverington, Cumberland. 


King James the First sent for the Doctor's ancestor Sir Joh 
, RR 
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Doctor Harrington was born on Michaelmas-day 
1727, at Kelston, Somersetsbire. - He received his 
education at his father's house, under the tuition of 
the late Rev. Dr. Fothergill, father of the present 


. 
1 
2 


WT (uccn's College, Oxford. His father's affairs being 
roch embarrassed, his elder brother was prevailed 
n to dock the entail of the Kelston etate, an act 
dat ultimately proved ruinous to the whole family, 


laing died shortly after the business was effected. 
At this time the Doctor was received by his uncle, 
J William Harrington, vicar of Kingston, in Wilts, 
nnd under his patronage entered at Queen's College, 


lived with his uncle, a man every way calculated to 
lfuse knowledge and create emulation; and it is 
most probable that the Doctor derived from him much 
of that elegance, taste, and judgment, which has 
Wy © conspicuously shone in his compositions. He 

nas highly celebrated for his acquirements in the sci- 
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Harrington, to Court, to converse with him, as he heard he was a 


dick is the reason why the devil deals with old women, 80. that 
ey become witches?” 4 Pleace your Majesty,“ replied the 
BI knight, “ IJ humbly think it is because the devil delights to walk 
4 in dry places,” 


| bim when he left him, „ that as he bad heard Sir John's wit, Sir 
ba had also heard the King's 2 and bid him a it 
WI Grourably,” w 
3 . 
” F uns: ences 
4 3 : 


Vicar of Twerton, and brother to the late Provost of 


Oxford, in the year 1745. During the vacations he 


Wo or it might, on account of the Doctor's minority, 
ne been preserved to the present family, his brother 


q great wit, Sir John,” said the superstitious King, what do you 


The King talked much to him on theological zubjects, and told | 
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ences of music, poetry, and mathematics; and being 
a valetudinarian, and his sigbt much impaired; * 
often employed his nephew to read to him, a cireum. 
stance which, though it was extremely profitable to 
his mind, must also, at times, have been considered as 
a laborions task; for such was the greediness of bis 
uncle's apetency for learning and information, that 
he would frequently make him read till two or three in 
the morning, not liking to go to bed before day-light. W 
It was in bis uncle's house, and at the age of 
eighteen or ninetcen, that he composed the univer- 
sally admired duo of Damon and Clora.” He re- 
Sided there eight years, during which time he often 
amused himself in writing poetry, chiefly light com- 
positions. About that time there subsisted a strong 
rivalship between the two Bath theatres, and the 
Doctor favoured them with several excellent pro- 
logues, epilogues, &c. some of which were spoken 
by that inimitable actor, Thomas King, at the theatre 
then under the old assembly- rooms. The managers 
presented him with a free admission ticket to both 
bouses, as a small testimony of their high opinion 
of his talents, which they considered of great import- 
ance to themselves. 
During his residence at Kingvion, he published an 
% Ode to Harmony ;” elegant in its composition, 
and intended as a tribute of gratitude to his uncle 
and aunt, for their exemplary care and attention, and 3 
also as a compliment to the uninterrupted affection Wi 
in which they had lived for a number of years, and in 
which he had long R and delighted. 
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Shortly after this, and by way of contrast, be pub- 
lIished an © Ode to Discord,” prefaced with __ ou 
lowing line, 

% gBombatio, clangor; tridor, taratantara, murmure. „ 


With these he printed the admired poem of the 
« Witch of Wokey;“ a little piece of such infinite 
merit, that, on being read by the editor of a collec- 
tion of fugitive, anonymous poems (printed a few 
years ago), it was selected, and again given to the 
"ublic, with a note, that it had been altered by the 
eclebrated Gray, author of the Church-Yard Elegy. 
With the admiration of an enthusiast for the poetic 
powers of Mr, Gray, we cannot but observe, that, if 
the alterations are his, they are certainly not improve- 
ments. On the contrary,” wherever he has changed 
A word, he has robbed it of a beauty, Tt is at this 
time very rare to be met with, we sball, therefore, 
from a conviction of its gratifying our readers, refer 
them to Dr. Percy's Relics of Ancient Poetry, in the 
cond volume of which beautiful collection it will 
be found, together with some other of our author's 
ingenious performances, It was also inserted in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1755, 

In the year 1748 the Doctor took his bachelor's 
legree, and much about the same time gave up bis 
intention of taking orders, (the only motive for which 


was the small living of Kelston, which would be- 
come the presentation of his father, after the death 
of the incumbent, Archdeacon Huddleston, who 


Wy mrried his aunt) and commenced the study of phy- 
e, in which pursuit he was encouraged by one of 
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his uncles, at that = the most emigent-phycicia 

in Bath, yet it was only the encouragement of words; 
for, though he was a man empowered, both by ſor- 
tune and fame, to introduce his amiable relative 
with eclat to the world, in his professional character, 

it is a lamentable truth, that his actions towards him 
were niggardly and illiberal; for, even when declin- 
ing health made it necessary to have an assistant, he 
preferred a stranger to his nephew; though, from bis 
very great celebrity, there could have been little 
doubt of its establishing the young man's medical 
reputation, and securing to him (in case of death) 
the entire practice of his uncle. We are wholly at 

à loss to account ſor this depravity of beart in the 
man who first introduced him to study medicine; 
nor i is it necessary to offer any comment, every jus 
mind will feel the only one that can be made on such 
Aa circumstance. 
Dr. Harrington remained at Oxford till be took 
his degree of master of arts, His college tutor was 
Dr. George Fothergill, of whom be speaks in tho 
highest terms of praise, and grateful affection, He 
says,“ he was an excellent scholar, a sound logician, 

a nervous writer, and the best of men z one whose 
gentleness of mind and manners made his pupils not 
only respect him as their tutor, but love him as their 
friend!“ The Doctor did all possible honour to his 

BE abilities and attentions. He left the college with the 
„* 5 reputation of being one of the first classical scholars, 
and rich in every species of information necessary to 
the man of letters and complete gentleman; yet be 
was 
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vs more indebted to a highly gifted understanding 
W (which could, in a moment, see and comprehend 
In things), than to intense study, of which he was 
WJ by no means fond, and would often uy with the 
W bard, that | 


Study is like the heaven's glorious sun, 

That will not be deep search'd with saucy looks; 

What have continual plodders ever won, | $A 
Save base authority from others books 5 | 


3 He possessed too much genius to borrow ideas from 
ay man, and felt a pride in being one of the few 
W who co/d think for themselves. But though he was 
judgment, and exquisite taste, of which he has since 
he discovered such a thorough knowledge of mathe- 


matics, metaphysics, musie, and poetry, as asto- 
niched his fellow collegians, and created no small 


reorted to by students from the northern counties, 


rering application, and it was not a little mortifying 


ſeemed to take no particular pains about it. 


I bis genius was universal, he knew something of every 
3 | _ thing, 
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not exactly a book-worm, he was certainly what the 
world calls well read, and was also a man of strong 


given the world various proofs. At a very early age, 


degree of jealousy in their minds; many felt asbamed 
of their inferiority to a wes? country boy (as they called 
him); for, at that time, Queen's college was chiefly. 


famous for shrewdness of intellect, as well as perse- 
to find themselves surpassed in learning by one who. 
He was fond of mechanical arts, and displayed | 


much ingenuity in the construction of several ma- 
thematical instruments for his own use: in short, 


! 
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thing, and whatever he undertook, was always de- 
_ cessfully accomplighed. He was well 'acquainted 
with astronomy ; but his favourite study and amuse- 

ment was that enchanting science, © whose dulcet 
charms bave power * 


To soothe the savage breast, | 
To soften rocks, and bend the knotted oak.” 


And, though very young and self- taught, he was well 
known, and much adinired in the musical world for 
the delicacy and sweetness of his compositions, and 
also for his: superior taste and execution on the flute. 
He played the harpsichord, but only to set his 
music; it was not his favourite instrument; and be 
never performed on it in public. | 

The celebrated Dr. Hays, of Oxford, father of the 
late musical professor, founded a club of gentlemen Wi 
musicians, vocal and instrumental, none of whom 
were permitted to perform, unless they could play and 
sing at sigbt. If any gentleman committed a blun- 
deer, he was not allowed to continue bis perſarmance 

that evening; and, in order to have them perfect in 
their different parts, Dr. Hays gave each a bill of the 
next night's entertainment. By adhering to these 
rules, this charming society met for many years in 
true harmony. Dr. Harrington soon became a prin- 
cipal ornament to it, and felt delighted in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded him to become acquainted with the 
learned and ingenious Dr. Hays, whose ſriendsbip 
he possessed to the end of his life. He offen men- 
tions this musical association with pleasure, and re- 
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gets that there is no longer such another: yet it is 
by no means wonderful, since we find the gentlemen 
of the present day more inelined to derive amuse- 
ment from the exertions of professional men (the 
number of whom are increased ten to one) than their 
own, where it requires (as in music) so much labour 
to attain any degree of excellence; and, indeed, if 
we consider how many claims the world has upon 
the time of men of fashion and fortune, it will not 
appear a matter of surprise, that very few, so circum- 
stanced, become praficients in any of the sciences, at 
the same time we must remark, with infinite satis- 
faction, the liberal encouragement which they give 
to those, whose talents and industry merit reward.“ 


— 
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* A catch club, of which the Doctor has been a principal 
member, had been established at Bath, for several years, at the 
White Lion, and was removed a few years since to the White 
Hart Inn, Some years ago Mr. Rauzzini, who has, with much 
talent and liberality, conducted the concerts at Bath above twenty 
years, having lost considerably by conducting that concert, a 
meeting was held by the subscribers, in order to prevent such a 
circumstance from happening again the following year; when 
twelve gentlemen, of large fortune, agreed to undertake the con- 
cert for that year, und, if there should prove a deficiency, to de- 
fray the expences out of their pockets. This was all well, and 
liberal enough, had they stopped there; but some of them, who 
came forward (as it should appear from motives of vanity, and 
who were members of the Catch Club), soon after began to think 
that they might possibly be a few pounds out of pocket at the end 
of the season, if the Catch Club continued that winter. They 
accordingly contrived to get a meeting of some of the subscribers, 
and voted no Catch Club for that season! Doctor Harrington, 
ho was not consulted, was displeased at what he justly called the 
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The Doctor has through life been à warm and 
generous patron to all men of musicaltalents; "His 
own are unequalled even by the profesion==a'tiath 
that must be felt by every lover of taste, clegance, 
expression, and delicacy; charms that highly cha- 
racterize all his compositions, which, though 80 va- 
rious, are, like the characters of the immortal Shake- 
spear, all original. An anthem, which the Doctor 
composed for thirty-six voices, is, perhaps, one of 
the richest specimens of genius and seientifio know- 
jedge that has ever appeared since the produetions of 
the sublime Handel, to which alone it is inferior. 
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mean conduct of these parsimonious regulators. He, therefore, 
rallied his friends and acquaintance to hold a meeting to totally 
annihilate the old club, and to create another, under the name of 
the Harmonic Society. This was effectually carried into execu- 
tion, and new rules established to put this society upon an infi- 
nitely better footing than the old Catch Club; it was more liberal, 
more extensive, and yet much less expensive. The number of 
subscribers was soon very great; but still they were select, as none 
but gentlemen of character were proposed and ballotted for. Thus 
many disagrecables were prevented from intruding into it. It is 
now the best musical society in England; and has the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of Lork, and many of the first nobility and gentry, 
among its members. The Doctor contributes much to the har- 
mony of the society, by introducing his own new compositions; 
and has the pleasure of hearing his old compositions perſormed in 
the best manner. This society meets every Friday, during the 
winter and spring months; and every member has the privilege 
of bringing a friend. There is a cold supper, and much con- 
viviality after. When supper is finished, the old grace is zung of 
non nobis Domine, which the Doctor always accompanies on the 
| harpsichord. The first toast that is drank; is (by a rule ang. 

Doctor * the founder ef the Harmonic . 5 
10 
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He has also fayoured the public, with many other an- 
thems, hymns, &. so truly beautiful, and 80-justly 
approved, that they are performed in many places of 
divine worship. As a profound judge, the Doctor is 
an enthusiastic- admirer of the above incomparable 
composer, and was deeply offended with the cele- 
brated and ingenious Rauzzini for remarking . that 
© Handel was a good German musician enough, but 


warmly replied,. Not all the musicians that Italy 
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of erer boasted, put together, could produce the celes- 
7. tial harmony of his chorusses.” The Doctor's fa- 
- WT vourite style of composition, and that in which he 
e, WH cxcels most, is the tender and pathetic. Many of 
ly WH his songs, trios, elegies, &c. possessing all that sweet 
3 J oft witching of melody that sinks _ into the 
i» WY beart, and gently proves, that | 

> 4 Music is the food of love.” 

„And his poetry according with his notes, gives us to 
believe such is his opinion, Amongst several, whose 
/ beauty make it difficult to select any one with pre- 


erence, may be mentioned in illustration of this idea, 
we universally and justiy admired one of, 


6 Ho sweet is the pleasure, how great the delight, 

When soft love and harmony together unite,” &c. 

; The Doctor has also displayed much comic humour 
in some of his productions; and his © Old Thomas 


Day” (so inimitably executed by the late celebrated 
Edwin, of Covent Garden); „Give me tbe sweet 


Quaker's unn : «The Stammering Song; ; 
and, 


the Italians have many. Handels.“ And he very 
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and, The Alderman's Thumb j*" . 
tributed to his popularity and fame!!! 
WMe have read with great pleasure e 8 
pieces of humour, in monkish Latin, by Dr/Harring- 
ton, particularly one, in tidicule of gaming, with this 
whimsical title, © Frac6menTuUM Cartteo:Pkopux- 
pum DE Forms GuIBUsDAM Macters, sive 'Uatici- 
nium Fratris Kadulphi Monachi. Tnter Scripta anti- 
quissima apud Cænobium Bathortense inventum A. D. 
1397. Cui Annotationes adjicit VAN DERXSLABIcus, 
Historicus ille compendiosus, tomo centesimo vIce- 
simo primo de Repus Lusomits.” * 

The verses are as follow ; but the annotations are 
too long for this memoir. | 8 


In Quadris gaudentes 
Et Circis faventes, 
Dum luditur, Fraudis insontes} 
De Scabie Porci 
De faucibus Orc: | 
Vos salvos servabunt ki Fontes. 


Sed Cut et Sphere 

Sunt Illecebræ vera, | | 9 
Dladoli predam captantis 

( Infernum ut Rete) 

Has formas cavite ! 


Lethalis fit Deus . ö 


As a medical character, be has ever been highly 
respected. He first practised at Wells, in Somer- 
setshire, in the year 1753; whither be went, on his 
quitting Oxford and marrying the amiable and ac- 


complished Miss Musgraye, with the hope of success, 
bas 
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4 as at that time there was no other physi Sician there. 
: However, after a few years, he found the advantages — 
y no means adequate to the inconveniences attend- 
ng the situation,, and he removed to Bath, where 
be has continued to practise with private emolument 
and public honour. His disposition is humane and 
benevolent ; and he 1s equally loved and respected 
by all ranks of people. He is at this time Physician 
o bis Royal Highuess the Duke of York, and many 
ol the first nobility.“ 

About four years since, Doctor Harrington re- 
ceived the office of Chief Magistrate of Bath, much 
to the satisfaction of his fellow citizens, and has ever 
been fourd indefatigable in his magisterial capacity 
3 one of the justices. | 

Cr. Harrington's eldest son has also served the 
ame office, during which, on presenting an address 
to the King, he received the honour of knighthood. 
He is an officer in the army, and in 1794 published 
an ingentous and spirited pamphlet, entitled Desul- 
tory Thougate on the Cruelties ol the French Na- 
non.“ 

Doctor Harriogton' s philanthropy and 3 are 
anbounded ; and his humanity to the brute creation f 
extended to so great a degree, that he has leſt in his 

will one guinea per annum for an annual sermon, to 


2 enforce the es) of humanity to brute animals. 
; . Z. 


* 
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* The Doctor for many years attended the Dowager Lady Tre- 


'or, relict of Lord Trevor, and last surviving daughter of tbe 
| famous 
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IN every rank of society, many are the creatures of 
Imitation ; they think and act less from their ow 
judgment and choice than rom the examples of 
those whom they propose to themselves as models. 
It is, therefore, of the highest importance in any cir-M 
cle of society, that the person who gives the tone to . 
its opinions, manners, and pursuits, should be such! 
as best to promote its most beneficial and agreeable 
purposes. Fashion is closely interwoven with morals 
and with politics. The pursuits and manners which 
she prescribes, powerfully influence private integrity, 
public patriotism and loyalty. In no cirele does that 
Imitation, whose influence we have already remarked, 
operate more powerfully than in high life, and by MW 


_—_— — — — 

famous Sir Richard. Steele. The Doctor speaks of this Lady as Wi 
possessing all the wit, humour, and gaiety of her father, together Wl 
with most of his faults. She was extravagant, and always in Wl 
debt; but she was generous, charitable, and humane. She was Wh 
particularly partial to young people, whom she frequently enter- 
tained most liberally, and delighted them with the pleasantry and 
volubility of her discourse. Her person was like that which her 
pleasant father describes of himself in the Spectator, with his 
short face, &c. &c. A little before her death (which was in the 
month of December) she sent for her Doctor; and, on his entering 
her chamber, he said, How fares your Ladyship? She replied, 
„Oh! my dear Doctor, ill fare! 1 am going to break up deſore 
the holidays!” This agreeable lady lived many years in Queen's 
Square, Bath, and, in the summer months, at St. Ann's Hill, 
Surry, the present residence of the Hongurable Charles James 
Fox. ; | | | 
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bose are people of that condition more directed than 
u the Duchess of Gordon. That this is the fact, 
Il those who are acquainted with that rank in so- 
J cicty will, readily bear testimony, We hope, thbere- 
WI fore, it will not be unacceptable to our readers to 
WI prexcot to them the principal features of, this lady's 
story and character, to mark their operation, the 
W influence it has procured her, and the effects which 
i has produced. | 9 
Sir William Maxwell, Bart. of Monteith, in the 
County of Lanark, in Scotland, had a large family 
E both of sons and daughters. Of the young ladies, 
; Jane, born in 1750, was one. As they grew up, 
WJ the Misses Maxwell were distinguished for beauty 
nd intelligence, The influence produced by the 
due was secured hy the other; for both personal and 
JW nental qualifications, Miss Jane was peculiarly dis- 
WT tioguihed. She was eminent for agility and grace 
in the performance of those exercises which display 
beauty and symmetry, on the one hand; and for the 
giety, spirit, and brilliancy of humour and wit, 
wich so agreeably set off acute and vigorous under- 
g Sanding, on the other. At seventeen years of age 
he captivated the affections of the young Duke gf 
Cordon, then just come of age, and listening to his 
addresses, became, October 18, 1707, Duchess gf 
Cordon. 3 W 
In this station, the agreeable, amiable, and im- 
pressive qualities of her Grace, which. had betore 
procured her the esteem and admiration of the Cale- 
conian capital, and all those within the circle of her | 
1709-1000, ß? Kk- acquaintance, 
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acquaintance, greatly extended the sphere of her in 
fluence. Henceforward, those talents and qualities 
more and more unfolded themselves, Which have 
rendered her a BRITISH PUBLIC CHARACTER, She was 
eminently distinguished for her engaging deport- 
ment, for being the life and soul of elegant parties 
especially those met for festive amusement. Her 
sallies of wit enlivened the table, her precepts and z 
example animated the ball-room. She was peculiarly 
skilled and successful in gladdening life, in dif- 
fusing delightful feelings. Wherever she presided, 
either directly or indirectly, to no member of the 
company was genial attention - wanting. She hadi 
the power of making all persons within the sphere 
of her actions pleased with themselves; a power that 
in an individual must result from the union of dis- 
position to prompt, with discernment to perceive dif 
ſerent cases, and judgment to direct the conduct 
accordingly. It is not surprising that, so disposed; 
and qualified, her Grace was extremely popular 
The writer of this article remembers, that, in 1777 
he one evening Happened to be at an inn at Blair, in 
Athol, near Athol-house, a seat of the Duke of tha 
name; he had hardly arrived when a large party c 
country gentlemen, with all of whom he-was wel 
acquainted, came to the inn from his Grace's man 
Sion ; one of their fellow guests had been the Duchess 
of Gordon. Her charms, her attention, her man 
ners, her accomplishments, were the theme of uni 
versal praise for several hours, and were resume 
with equal warmth in the morning. Conversing witl 
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W tic youngest gentleman in the company, but whom 
de knew to be possessed of very vigorous talents and 
penetrating discernment, © Pray, Charles,” said the 
writer, © what appears to you to be her Grace's se- 
cet for enrapturing your father, and all our worthy 
Y friends ?” © Careful forbearance of her display of 
zuperiority of rank in the distribution of her atten- 
tions; no marked consideration of that diversity in 
others when met together at the same table; giving 
exery one an opportunity of speaking on a subject, 
on which he supposed he could speak well; not all 
her engaging qualifications made such an impression 
on my father, as a conversation in which he was 
enabled to bring forward his favourite opinions on 
planting trees and potatoes, as most beneficial both 
to gentlemen and the poor. His good neighbour was 
no less captivated by her Grace's discourse with him 
on sheep- farms. Jou may depend upon it,” conti- 

nued the young gentleman, © that her understanding 
and manners, independent of her face, countenance, 
and figure, will secure to her an ascendancy in any 
particular company, in which she bappens to be 


placed, as well as the general circle in which abe 
moves.“ * 


At Athol- house her G ant Saw Neil Gow, the 


— i 


ah. i — — * — 


= * Some remark was mne at table concerning the cork 'rumps 
L then in fashion, especially among ladies, to whom nature had 
I been malignant i in certain personal charms. Her Grace, who was 
ot in that predicament, declared she would never encourage * 
| 8 aids, 
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father of the present Scotch ball music. To this eit 
cumstance may be traced the origin of the introduc. 
tion of Scotch dancing into the-fashionablle world, 
which art the Messrs. Jenkins, father and son; have 
brought to its present perfection. Her Graee, pleased 
with the exquisite performance of the Athol mugician, 
proposed to him to attend at Leith races,” of which 

she was to be a spectator the following weck. Ad- 
miring Neil's style of performance, she thought no 
less bighly of his compositions as peculiarly adapted to 
the native dances of Scotland. One of his 'produc- 
tions, though of too plaintive a cast to prompt the 
active movements of the Strathspey and reel, yet 
attracted her Grace's notice, fram the taste, genius, 
and feelings which it exbibited. Though Neil Gos 
fame, before the patronage of her Grace, was chiefly | 
provincial, yet where his merit was known it was 
held in very high estimation. One of his most libe- WW 
ral and munificent patrons was Mr. Moray, of Aber- 
cairney, a gentleman of great fortune and distinc- We 
tion, father-in-law to the late eminent Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine. Mr. Moray having died about two WW 
months before the period at which we are arrived, WY : 
Neil Gow, in remembrance of his deceased benefac- Wi 
tor, composed a delicate and pathetic melody, ex- WA | 
hibiting at once, the melancholy of gratitude for ever Wi 
deprived of its object, and a just and vigorous con- I 
ception of the tones best adapted to the expression of L 
passion. This piece of music was then, for the fit Wl 
time, performed from the orchestra of Neil's patron, 8 
| the 
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de Duke of Athol, to the exquisite delight of the 
WI company, and especially of that illustrious guest who 
e subject of our narrative. She thenceforward 
g patronized Neil, and under her protection Scotch 
WI nuic began to rise towards the deserved eminence. 
be popularity of her Grace she employed in be- 
WJ ncefiing her country, When the discomfiture of 
WI Burgoyne's army rendered extraordinary exertions 
becessary, and loyal and patriotic individuals pro- 
noted the public servioe by raising regiments, the 
Cordon family were among the first to offer their 
WY :istance, Her Grace, conscious of the influence 
W which she had acquired among all ranks, determined 
J to employ it in promoting so laudable a purpose. In 
the very depth of winter, when the gay and splendid 
xas0n of London was just beginning; when arrange» 
Y ments were making for the elegant parties and fes- 
tive enjoyments of high life, the fair subject of our 
narrative left the metropolis, and set out for the cold 
egions of the Highlands. The presence of a lady, 
bose affability, condescension, and goodness, they 
I rcgarded with such gratitude and admiration, inspir- 
By ing the gallant mountaineers, the corps was soon 
Wy completed, This speedy formation of a body of vo- 
WI lunteers by one great family, afforded a striking: con- 
ust to the difficulty which another, at the same 
W time, experjenced from the adoption of compulsory 
neasures. Indeed the different influence of tbe two 
W {milics in question, in countries of by no means dis- 
W iimilar manners and sentiments, is à very prominent 
1 K k 3 instance 
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instance of the impolicy of ad demeanor and 
repulsive pride in persons of rank, if they seck in. 
fluence and power, and the sound mae 
agreeable and engaging deportment. | 

Her Grace having heard of l that. were 
carried on in a certain part of Scotland, very incon- 
sistent with the rights of British 8ubjects—for in · 
stance, confining poor men in cellars, to compel 
them to inlist as soldiers, although there was no act 
in force at that period of the war that permitted in- 
voluntary levies; when she came to London some- 
time after, sbe mentioned that mode of recruiting ! One 
day she happened to be at a, route, where Mr. Fox 
was present, when she related to the company an 
anecdote sbe had heard. It seems, in the regiment We 
of which part had been levied in the manner we have 
above mentioned, there was a good deal of contu- 
macy in learning the discipline. It happened at dril- W 
ling, that a sergeant was very severely beating a poor 
fellow near a town through which her Grace had to 
pass in her way to the south. On enquiring what Wl 
crime had drawn upon the sufferer such severity— WM 
No crime at all, please your Ladysbip,” replied the 
sergeant, © this is the way in our corps of making 
folunteers.” Her Grace, in reciting this story, ex- 
pressed such sentiments as humanity would dictate 
on such a subject, and added some observations con- 
cerning the cellars. Mr. Fox hearing this short nar- 
rative, with the accompanying remarks, immediately 
declared that the conduct of the principal in ius pe- 
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gie of recruiting demanded a serious enquiry, which 
he would set about instituting. Her Grace intreated 
him not to proceed on her information, and before 
he had time or opportunity to investigate the truth 
through other channels, other public business inter- 
fered, and — the reconsideration of the cellar 
adventures. 1 

His Grace the Dake of Gordon iis be 
of his time in the country, in superintending the 
building of a very large and magnificent house. 
That undertaking, together with the style in which 
her Grace's rank in society, and situation in the fa- 
shionable world obliged her to live, caused an accu- 
mulation of expence, which, notwithstanding the ex- 
tensive and productive estates of the family, involved 
them in some temporary difficulties. An arrange- 
ment, however, was made, by which it was ascer- 
tained, that the: embarrassments would not be per- 


* So much of feudal notions then — among the Scotch 
peasantry, that many of them did not immediately perceive the in- 
justice of such compulsion. The great man in question appeared 
to have himself entertained an opinion, that he had the disposal of 
the services of his tenants, and indeed of all poor men who had not 
power or $picit to defend their own rights. A gentleman of abi- 
lity, property, and an independent mind in the geighbourhood, 

gare him a different lesson, as indeed did a peasant who had re- 
ceived part of his education in England; and besides having im- 
bibed sentiments of constitutional liberty, had learned the art of 
boxing, which he could exercise with the more etfect, as he was 
above six feet high, and strongly made. The lessons of this pre- 
ceptor were not without their us; the greater, as ** Sande 
bardly ever studied any other. 3 
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madent. With great and exemplam merit, these i 

noble personages submitted to à reduction uf eta. Wi 
blishments and retrenchment of expenditure; Por 
several years, the sum to which they limited them- 
sclves for 80 laudable a purpose, was very small in- 
deed, for their rank and dignity ; but even then; as 
always, her Grace was among the most prominent 
characters of the fashionable world. When sbe was 
later than usual in coming to town, the comtnon 
complaint among ladies of fashion was, How dull 
the town is ! would to heaven the Duchess of Gor- 
don were 1. we * have no _ 3 
till she come.” 

The great increase of rents, on . e of 
leases, and diminution of incumbrances ſrom rigid 
adherence to their economical plan, brought their 
income nearer to its former standard, and her Grace 
now spent the usual time at London. While sbe 
had such weight in the fashionable world, sbe was 
strictly attentive to domestic duties. On the educa- 
tion of her daughters, five in number, she bestowed 
great pains, directed by the soundest judgment; 
taking a comprehensive view of the relation in soci- 
ety in which they stood and were destined to stand, 
her object was to make them amiable, accomplisbed, 
and worthy, a task not difficult, as they were beau- 
tiful, lovely, and intelligent, but which, without 
skill and wisdom, even with these natoral advan- 
tages, might not have been performed. - Among the 
external accomplishments, on which sbe laid the 
greatest stress, was dancing, as contributing to health, 
a gility, 
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W ;giity, and grace. The Duchess, who was and is 
beceelf an admirable performer, became more and 
more attached to Scotch dancing, and the appropri- 
ne music, as being more conformable to the British 
WI character than French. Under her patronage, the 
4 ns of her old protegee, Neil Gow, first received 
dat encouragement and attention, which, by mak- 
ng their merits known, rendered their music so ge- 
WI ncrally attractive. The Duchess observed that the 
Messrs. Gow, to the natural genius of their father, 
4 zuperadded taste and science, and soſtened the wild 
J vivacity of highland music, without-materially devi- 
J ating from its character. She wished a correspond- 
ing improvement might take place in dancing. To 
effect this object was reserved for. the ingenious-Mr. 
Jenkins. On the agility and accurate measures of 
the highland steps, that gentleman superinduced 
grace; his improvement in dancing being analogous 
to that of the Gows in ball music. Her Grace took 
Mr. Jenkins under ber patronage, and was first the 
means of that recommendation to the public, which 
bis own efforts, and those of his son, improving in 
effect, as in principle, became ascertained by experi- 
ence, and art was perfected by practice. The cha- 
By racter of that delightful exercise, as patronized by 
© the Duchess of Gordon, is ease without negligence, 
bY cxactness without stiffness, elegance and grace. with- 
out pomp or ostentation. This amusement became 
extremely fashionable, and by occupying the time, 
= formerly too often bestowed on very ruinous pur- 
vuits, produced a change by no means unimportant 
3 in 
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in the fashionable world. Her Grace was-the'firg 1 
who brought forward music and dancing at routs, 
and thus entrenched on the hostile provincesof gam. 
ing. Monymusk was heard instead of the dice-box ; 
Lough Erich Side took up the attention that would 
have been bestowed on vingt- un; reels and Straths- 
peys took place of rouge et noir and furo; round 
games were abandoned for country danees. If the 
glow of hilarity tends more to beauty than anxiety, W 
avarice, or rage; if a fine young woman appear to 
more advantage interweaving in the animating dance, 
than with her whole soul wrapt up in the odd trick; W ; 
if active exercise be more healthy than sedentary Wi 
employment; if it is better to enjoy innocent; plea- We 
sure than to lose sums that may involve circumstances 
or distress relations, then is dancing superior to gam - 
ing; and the person who has substituted so delight- 
ful a recreation in the place of so pernicious a pur- 
suit, and who has introduced it into those circles in 
which it chiefly prevailed, and which inferior classes 
are so apt to copy, has produced à beneficial change 
in society. Such has resulted from the countenance : 
of the Duchess of Gordon. By diminishing the time E 
and attention bestowed upon gaming, she has imme- Wl 
diately benetited fashionable _ and OP other 
ond in society. * % 

Although the influence of her Greed han qratuced 1 
the most sensible and regular effects in the amuse- 43 
ments, recreations, and character of fashion, yet has 
she occasionally exerted herself with much activity 


in the political world. From the . first public appear- 
ance Wi 
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ace of Mr. Pitt she regarded him with the highest 
admiration; but thougb attached to the party that 
zwpported him, she was in the habits of friendly in- 
tercourse with many of the opposite side. Her libe- 
ral mind did not consider identity of political opi- 
nion with her own as a necessary-constituent in an 
etimable character. At the time of the King's ill- 
ness, approving of Mr. Pitt's plan without question- 
ing the integrity of those who having always voted 
with Mr. Fox adhered to him on that occasion, she 
with much indignation reprobated those who having 
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K; prolessed themselves the King's friends, and eaten 
ry his bread, joined the opposite party when they knew 
a- WA it likely to become prevalent. | As her Grace, when 
es WY 72equisite, expressed sentiments yery . frankly that sbe 
n- WH knew to be right, although not perfectly agreeable 


* 


to some hearers, she was at that time not sparing in 
her animadversions. She accosted, with very great 
and just severity, a well-known peripatetie (we do 
not mean a peripatetic philosopher), and exposed his 
conduct in so humorous and strong satire, that it is 
said she almost recalled to his recollection that there 
is such a feeling as shame in the human ming. 
When the French revolution changed the form 

and object of parties, her Grace adhering to that 
which adopted the sentiments of Mr. Burke, occa- 
Sonally met with persons who viewed it in a different 


e- light. Even then, without attacking with indiscrimi- 
as nate acrimony all those who thought otherwise from 


herself, she was frequently severe on persons of rank 
aud title, whom in conceiving to wish for the abo- 
lition 
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lition of their own privileges, she considered as gulty 
of a sort of political suicide. One day a very acute 
and able nobleman, but by na means 80 remarkable 
for external appearance as for intellectual ability, and 
whose lady was supposed to have been more in love 
with his title than himself, was advancing some doc: 
trines which she construed to be ſavourable to level- 
ling principles, * Lord!“ said sbe, “ it is very un- 
grateful of you to abuse titles; to a title you owe 
your rich wife. Do you think any woman of fortune 
would have married you if you had been plain .“ 

The eldest son of their Graces, the Marquis of 
Huntley, is one of the most elegant young men of the 
age; acute, accomplished, open, frank, and unas- 
suming, carrying in his handsome, expressive, counte. 
nance a passport to the heart; a fayourite with all that 
know him, is peculiarly so with Scotsmen, at whose 
periodical festivals he often presides, and delights those 
numerous companies by his social, convivial manners 
and habits. His Lordship began his military career 
in the 42d or Old Highland regiment. To his na- 
tive highlands he is extremely partial, and never in 
bigher glee han when enjoying himself at the high- 
land club.“ His Lordship now commands a regi- 
ment, at the head of which he distinguished himself 
in Holland in the engagement at Alkmaar, was 
wounded, but fortunately for his friends and country, 
in a slight _ Lord r is aal 
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Scotch music and dancing, and of the latter is one 
of the best and most graceful performers in the king- 
Jom. The Duchess is extremely fond of this amia- 
ble and worthy son. Of the daughters of the family, 
three have become members of the first houses in 
England ; and one married a respectable Scotch ba- 
4 ronet. Lady Charlotte, the eldest, is the wife of 
Colonel Lennox, heir of the Duke of Richmond. 


a &@ 


Lady Madelaine, the second, married Sir Robert 
WB Sinclair; Lady Susan is Duchess of Manchester; 

J Lady Louisa is the wife of Lord Broome, son and 
WJ heir of Marquis Cornwallis; and Lady Georgina, 
equal in beauty, loveliness, and accomplishments to 
any of her sisters, now about seventeen, is still un- 
married. Their Graces have two sons under age. 

Her Grace is somewhat above the middle size, 
very finely shaped, though now considerably embon- 
point, Her face is oval, with dark expressive eyes, 
very regular features, fine complexion, and a most 
engaging expression. 

The Duchess very frequently deals in bon mots ; 
some of them sportive, and some, as we have already 
seen, strongly and poignantly satirical. Two we just 
now recollect, which we shall here annex to our ac- 
count. One evening a party of friends being en- 
 gaged at some amusement resembling questions and 
commands, it is said that the Marquis being asked 
v bat trade he would choose, answered, making gar- 
ters for ladies“ stockings; and that the Duchess ob- 
served, Ab, George! you would soon be aboye 
your trade,” — One evening her Grace was in com- 


pany 
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| pany with a gentleman, the correct” beste 8 
whose military dispatches had undergone some criti. 
cal animadversions.—“ I congratulate you,” id the 
Duchess, © on your talent ſor writing English poetry.” 
English poetry!“ said he Yes!” said she, „ for i 
] am sure what you write is not English prose”* 3 
Her Grace had several brothers, of whom, we be. We 
lieve, Sir William Maxwell is now the only one alive. fi 
General Maxwell, her second brother, died some years W 
ago, leaving her Grace a considerable legacy. She has 
* sisters, one of whom is Mrs. Fordyce, the lady 
of John Fordyce, Esq. formerly a banker in Edin. WY * 
burgh; the other, Lady Wallace, so well a coo in WA © 
the fashionable and literary world, © © E 


— — | | pj | : 
DOCTOR CURRIE, ; 


or LI VERPOOL. 


JAMES CURRIE, M. D. is the aide son of a cler- 
gyman of the church of Scotland, whose father also 
; ee exercised the pastoral office in that part of the county 
of Dumfries, named Annandale, In the mans, or par- 
sonage house, which had descended as by inheritance 
from his grandfather to his father, the subject of the 
present memoir was born in the year 1750. 

The Scottish nation enjoys an invaluable advantage 
io the institution of parochial schools, where youths 
receive, upon the easiest ters, the rudiments of a 
good education. In the school of his parish, and 


under the inspection of his father, Dr. C. entered upon 
his 
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ns grammatical and classical studies. On attaining 
bis thirtcenth year, he was sent to the school of Dum- 
bis, which was then conducted by Dr. Chapman, 
o well known by bis work on education. In Dr. 
Chapman's house he resided as a boarder; and, 
W after going through the regular course of the school, 
be continued, under the superintendance of the Doc- 
tor, to prosecute his studies in the mathematics. If, 
fſom the maturity of a plant, we may form an idea of 
its early culture, we may be justified in supposing, 
that Dr. Currie enjoyed considerable advantages-in 
the assiduities of his tutor, and that he improved 
these advantages to the utmost. 

The disposition of the northern Britons to ka: 
into climes more promising than their own, has been 
50 frequent a subject of wit, that the shrewdest mode 
of hinting the fact now scarcely provokes a smile. 
We shall, therefore, simply state, that Dr. C. parti- 
cipated, with a large portion of his countrymen, in 
the spirit of adventure, in consequence of which, he 
went to Virginia, in the service of a company of mer- 
chants. | ., 

His voyage to the American continent was far 
from being auspicious. Soon after his arrival, the 
jealousies which the American states had long nn 
tained of the oppressive projects of the British mi- 
nistry, stimulated them to publish the most spirited 
resolutions; in consequence of which, the trade be- 
tween America and England was entirely interrupted. 
This circumstance at once clouded- the flattering 
prospects of our young adventurer, who went, at the 
commencement 


312 vn. nt. 
eommencement of the troubles, to ide wide 
relation, an eminent physician in the.colony;-.-. 

Mercantile pursuits being thus fatally indereacs 
by the agitation of the times, Mr. C. determined to 
change his views in life, and to adopt the proſession 
of medicine, to which he bad been originally destined. 
In pursuance of this design, he resolved to go through 
a regular course of study, at the University of Edin- 
burgh. He accordiogly bid adieu to America, and, 
as direct communication with Britain was obstructed, 
he went by way of the West Indies to London. At 
this busy metropolis he arrived somatime in the courc 
of the year 1776. | 

After a short stay in London, he! pains to Edin- 
burgh, and began his academic studies. These he 
prosecuted with great vigour, and nm assi- 
duity, till the spring of 1780. 

At this period divers cogefit reasons urged him to 
wish to enter into some active employment. His 
friends encouruged him to hope that he might be ap- 
pointed on the staff of the army as a physician ; and 
a medical establishment being at that time about to 
be formed for the army in Jamaica, it was thought 
advisable that he should stand candidate for the ap- 
pointment of physician, or assistant physician, to the 
hospital: but, before solicitation for his appointment 
could be made with propriety, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the candidate should have taken his de- 
gree. Though Mr. C. had studied at Edinburgh 
three years, the time necessary to qualiſy him to 


apply ſor the honour of graduation, there are only 
two 
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two days on which medical degrees are conferred in 
that University. The urgency! of tbe occasion not 
pennitting Mr. C. to wait for the recurrence of the 
ncarest of these days, he took his degree at Glasgowz 
and immediately began the disagreeable work of so- 
iciting for the appointment which his friends had 
inspired him with the hope of obtaining. 

The retired habits of assiduous study, and the 8cru- 
palous nicety of a man of elevated mind were but 
il calculated to procure the favour of numerous or 
BI powerful patrons. From some of the professors of 
the University, however, and from those of his fel- 
low students with whom he had formed an acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Currie was. furnished with ample and ho- 
nourable testimonials, and with the most urgent let- 
ters of introduction and recommendation. But, on 
bis arrival in London, he found that the appointment, 
the object of his wishes, was already disposed of, 
At the instance of Mr, Surgeon-general Adair, it 
bad been conferred on a young Irish physician, a 
gentleman of indisputable merit. | 

Vestigia nulla retrorcum seems to be the motto of 
the major part of the men of talents who quit the 
barren mountains of Caledonia. The Doctor being 
disappointed in his hopes of preferment on the medi- 
cal staff, resolved, at all events, to go to Jamaica, 
and attempt to establish himself in that island as a 
physician. He accordingly took his passage in a ves- 
el which was expected soon to sail in company with 
numerous fleet. Various circumstances delayed 
1799-1800, Ll | the 
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the sailing of this fleet, and, consequently, eaused the 

Doctor to pass the summer of 1780 in London. | 
During this interval of delay, he was e 
by his friends, whose numbers and zeal increased! io 
proportion as he was known, to think of settling as a 
physician in some part of England. In the course 
of his enquiries after an eligible situation, he visited 
various places. At length, in the latter end of 1780, 
a vacancy being occasionet in the medical profession 
at Liverpool, by the removal of Dr. Dobsoa to Bath, 
Dr. C. repaired to the former place, where he soon 
met with very great encouragement. | 

In the year 1783 he married the daughter of a very 
respectable merchant of the town of Liverpool. 

In the ensuing year, his growing usefulness was 
very seriously impeded by a dangerous illness, which 
was occasioned by the exertions and anxieties of 
friendship. | 

The most affectionate intimacy subsisted between 
him and the ingenious Dr. Bell, then resident at 
Manchester. During an alarming illness of his 
friend, which unfortunately terminated in his death, 


Dr. Currie paid him several visits. The fatigue oc- 


casioned by the rapid mode in which a physician of 
rising practice, is in a manner obliged to make dis- 
tant journies, occasioned an inflammatory fever, which 
reduced him to the greatest extremity. The disor- 
der settling on his lungs, brought on a cough, which 
for a long time threatened consumption. This ilt- 
ness disabled him from prosecuting his practice for at 
least the space of six months. | 
| Though 
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Though the event which has just been mentioned 
life of a medical gentleman; it would not, perhaps, 


occasion to refer to a very interesting account of the 
Doctor's case, which was written by himself, and 
communicated to Dr. Darwin, who inserted it in the 
2d volume of his Zoonomia, p. 293. Dr. Darwin in- 
troduces it with the Want respectful notice of the 
author, 

The following case of hereditary consumption is 


© tensive practice; and, as it is his own case, abounds 
WY vith much nice observation and useful kfowledge ; 
and, as it has been attended with a favourable event, 
may give consolation to many who-are in a similar 
dtuation, and shews that Sydenham's recommenda- 
tion of riding as a cure for consumption is not so to- 
tally ineffectual as is now commonly believed.“ 

The first exertion which Dr. C. made on the com- 
mencement of his recovery, was occasioned by his 
zeal to pay the tribute of affection to the memory of 
ais deceased friend. He had received a request * 
from the Literary Society of Manchester, that he 
would translate the Inaugural Dissertation of Dr. 
Bell, and prefix to bis translation, Memoirs of the 
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3 in the month of eee 1784; but so long was 
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* W of the Manchester Society, vol. it. p. 97. 
+ Vide Memoirs ut supra. 
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is, in reality, an event of serious importance in the 


have been recorded in these memoirs, did it not give 


related by a physician of great ability and very ex- 
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the continuance of his debilitating illness, that the 
papers in question were not communicated to the 
society till March 1785. f 

In publishing the Memoirs of Dr. Bel, Dr. Currie 
may be regarded as making his first appearance in the 
character of an author. In the memoirs themselves, 
however, there is not the least trace of internal evi- 
dence of a first appearance. The style is maturely 
formed, and possesses a correctness which is hardly 
to be expected but from the pen of a practised writer. 
Indeed it has not becn excelled by the happiest of its 
author's subsequent writings. The conchading sum- 
mary of Dr. Bell's character is a model of nice dis- 
crimination, and evinces a most accurate knowledge 
of the general principles of human nature. The de- 
licate, yet exact, manner in which the defective traits 
of Dr. Bell's character are touched, beautifully exem- 
plifies the sternness of trath, controuling the partial 
pencil of affection. 

The inhabitants of the town of W have 
been long distinguished by the liberality with which 
they patronize charitable institutions. In the year 
1785, a proposal was made to connect with the public 
Infirmary (of which Dr. C. was one of the physicians) 
an asylum for the reception of lunatics. This pro- 
ject the Doctor warmly recommended, in a letter 
which he published in Gore's Liverpool Advertiser, in 
the month of August 1789. In a subsequent letter, 
dated October 15, 1789, he answered the objections 
which had been advanced against the proposed esta- 


blishment. Both these letters are distinguished by 
| | luminousness 
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uminousness of method, and chastity of style. The 
latter may be justly cited as an example of the can- 
did and temperate discussion of a practical question 
of great importance an example, alas! of rare o- 
currence: for, in these times of turbulence, discord 
mars the wisest and most benevolent projects; creat- 
ing disorder not only on the grand arena of national 
contention, but on * petty stage — _ 
tion. 

The friends of et will n to be in- 
formed, that the institution in question met with the 
most liberal patronage, and that the author of these 
memoirs had the satisfaction, on paying a visit to 
Liverpool in the year 1791, to see, among other mo- 
numents of the munificent spirit of the inhabitants 
of that flourishing mart of commerce, a handsome 
and well planned edifice, fitted up for the reception 
of those who suffer under the pressure of the worst 
of human ills “ the mind diseased. .“. 

The Medical Society of London having elected 
Dr. C. one of their body, he communicated to them 
a paper on tetanus and convulsive disorders, which 
was read on the 10th of May 1790, and published 
in the 3d volume of their memoirs. In this valuable 
communication, the Doctor recites the history of seven 
cases the first and last of which are singularly curi- 
ous and interesting. The paper is closed by a few 


jadicious remarks, 


In the year 1792, Dr. C presented to the Royal 


© Society an Account of the remarkable Effects of a Ship- 
= wreck on the Mariners, with Experiments and Observg- 


_ L13 tion 


n 


tions on the Influence of Immersion in rer and al 
Mater, hot and cold, on the Powers of the bing 
This paper was inserted in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the year in which it was received, and lutior 
procured its author the honour of admission into the W the a 
very respectable literary carporation to which * was 1 natio 


communicated. - W 2ccus 

In the year 1798, Dr. C. laid before the public the ment 
result of much study and accurate observation, in a ot m 
volume of Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, 4 to thi 
cold and warm, as a Remedy in Fever and other Dis- W their 
eases, The favourable reception which this publica- | , ident 
tion experienced in the medical world, is sufficiently WI and! 
evinced by its having speedily advanced to a second cr. 


edition, and by its having been tranelated into the 
German and French languages. peace 
However delicate the topic may be, it is impossible 1 
to avoid adverting, on the present occasion, to the Wl 
famous pamphlet, published in the year 1793, under duet 
the signature of Jasper Wilson. This pamphlet was 
universally ascri bed to Dr. C.: and notwithstanding cas 
the illiberal but dangerous abuse heaped upon bim by be 
the defenders of ministry, which it would have been 
rashness to encounter without cause —and notwith- 


crisis 


avOV 


cireu 


standing the high eulogiums which the eredit of this anti- 
book has procured him from the opponents of mini- by l 
stry, which it would have been natural for him to 


disclaim had his title to them been null : he has not, b vehe 
publicly at least, disavowed the publication. ; not 

It is not a matter of surprise, that the celebrity of wen 
the putative author should * made Jasper Wilsons 3 attet 
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Letter to Mr. Pitt an object of extraordinary atten- 
tion, The letter appeared at an awful crisis. The 
unguarded violence of the British partizans of revo- 
lutionary principles had drawn down upon their heads 


e asperity of ministerial vengeance, and the indig- 


nation of the public. Various convictions of persons 
accused of edition, followed up by severe punish- 
ments, had alarmed all descriptions of the opponents 


ol ministry. Serious warnings, indeed, were given 


to the enrages, and the more moderate were aware of 
the immense advantage which Mr. Pitt had gained, by 
identifying his administration with the constitution, 
and persuading the people, that an attack upon the 


BY former was an infringement on the latter. At this 


crisis great confidence was given to the friends of 
peace by the appearance of a' letter, the author of 
which, while he paid due respect to the principles of 
the constitution, freely and ably impugned the con- 
duct of ministry in protracting the war, when its 
avowed objects, the protection of Holland, and the 
recapture of Brabant, had been obtained, and when 
the French were suing for peace. So rapid was the 
circulation of this pamphlet, that, in a very short 
space of time, it passed through three editions. If the 
anti-ministeralists spread the fame of J. W.'s letter 
by the loudness of their àpplause, the ministerialists 
contributed their full share to its celebrity by the 
vehemence of their abuse. This abuse, however, has 
not provoked a reply. In the rapid course of events, 
seenes more and more awful have arrested public 
attention, and J. W. 's letter may now be in a manner 


L14 regarded 
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regarded as a tale of the times of old. It may now. 
perhaps, be examined with a dispassionate eye, and 
acknowledged to be a production wortliyof a gentle- 
man and a scholar ; and though time, that tries all 
things, has, in some degree, confuted the commercial 
speculations of its author, yet the lapse of events has 
fatally proved, that his political predictions originated 
in the sagacity of a comprehensive mind. 

He hassince edited an elegant edition of the works 
of Robert Burns, to which he has affixed a life of that 
extraordinary and eccentric genius, written-in the true 
spirit of literary biography, and marked by the dis- 
cernment of an acute and well- informed mind. 


M. N. 
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FRANCIS RUSSELL, Duke of Bedford, suo- 
ceeded to that title in the year 1771, on the death of 
the late Dake, his grandfather ; at which time he was 
quly seven years of age. He lost both his parents 
about four years before; his father, the Marquis of 
Tavistock, having been killed by. a fall from his horse 


in hunting, and the Marchioness dying not long 


after, from the effects of that melancholy event on her 
constitution, already extremely delicate. | 


* This illustrious family may be traced back as far as the 5th 
year of Henry III. when one of their ancestors was constable 
of Corſe Castle, and many of them have filled, at various times, 
the most important offices of the state. 


His 
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His Grace received the firtt rudiments of his edu - 
cation at Loughbgrough-bouse ; from whence he was 
gent to Westminster school, and taken home again on 
ome cause of disgust, before he had acquired those 
rudiments of learning that were to prepare him ſor the 
greater attainments becoming his station. This cir- 
cumstance was however of less importance to the 
Dukeof Bedford than it might have been to many indi- 
viduals; as his natural vigour of mind, and his appli- 


pensated the early neglect of his education, His 
Grace went to the University with the disadvantage 
of not being known for proficiency in. such learning 
as young men carry to college : but he made a name 
for himself there, by his application and progress; 
and gained the esteem both of his fellow - students, and 
of all those who had the superintendance of their 
conduct. | 
: Under the circumstances in which the Duke of 
Bedford was placed, high in rank, and'the heir of one 
of the most ample fortunes in tbis kingdom, we can- 
WJ not be surprised if in early life he indulged in some 
ol chose amusements, which are too commonly the 
ole occupation of young men of fashion. Among 
these the turf seems to have engaged his early and 


from the love of gambling as from a predilection for 


the noble animal which is the object of the sport. 
While he continued attached to the turf, be acquired 


might 


cation to useful studies in maturer years, amply com- 


. most earnest attention; though certainly not so much 


an accurate and minute knowledge of the nature and 
qualities of the horse; and perhaps ſrom this passion 
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might have sprung that laudable and ppirited enul.. WE £1, 
tion, which he afterwards evinced for i im Wy vas) 
breed of cattle, N nd coul 

Such a mind, however, as that of the Duke of Bea. Wl men! 


ford could not be long coufined to the narrow science that 
of a jockey, or the sports of the course. His manly 4 * 
spirit was soon aroused to nobler objects and far more efor 
meritorious pursuits. His name was regarded, first of L 
with respect, and afterwards with admiration, His lde 
rank, fortune, and influence, were objects worth the bend 
attention of the ministry, and they did not fail to try ; able 
all means of securing bis support. But, although the W po! 
greater number of his relations, the Dukes of Marl- We Hou 
borough and Dorset, Lord Stafford, and others, were arie 
on the side of ministry, his Grace wisely preferred H 
being the friend and coadjutor of men, than whom pred 
no greater or more excellcnt ever adorned history, to ensu 


the leaguing himself with profligacy possessing all the be 
power of the state. Peer 
Descended from a family in which patriotism was . be? 


an hereditary virtue, his Grace inherited the true the 


spirit of the Russells. From his first outset in pub- By part) 
lic life, therefore, he was connected with Mr. Fox, WH Ad. 
and was a firm and disinterested supporter of the = thc 
Whig principles. Yet it was long before his Grace 4 edly 


could so far overcome his natural diffidence 4s to be = 
prevailed upon to speak in public. In private com- 4 equ: 
pany the clearness of his judgment, and the force of # due 
his expression, had excited the surprise of the best 3 done 
judges of eloquence, who were satisfied, long before 1 | Bc 
he made the effort, that his . possessed every 3 0: 0 

requisite 1 
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requisite of a distinguished orator, What the per- 
uasions of those whose opinions he most respected 
could not effect, was unexpectedly produced by a mo- 
mentary glow of indignation ; and it is remarkable 
that he commenced his career as a public speaker, 
by what is generally considered as the most difficult 
effort of an orator—a reply. In a debate in the House 
AF of Lords his Grace imagined himself personally al- 


Judd to by one of the speakers. He rose, and de- 


ſended himself and his party in a most animated and 
able reply. From that period he occasionally spoke 
vpon the most important questions that divided the 
House, and was constantly heard, even by his adver- 
aries, with the most respectful attention. 

He opposed che late war in its commencement, and 
predicted most of the calamities and miseries which 
ensued from it. His statements on the finances of 
the country, also occasionally made in the House of 
Peers, evinced an understanding fully competent to 
the arduous investigation, and profoundly versed in 
the complex detail, With the rest of the Whig 
party, he seceded from Parliament in 1796, and very 
seldom was seen in his place in the House, till after 
the change of ministry in 1801. Though decid- 
edly in opposition to the late Ministers, on the 
event of the peace his Grace expressed himself with 
equal candour and dignity with respect to the con- 
duet of the present. He approved of what they had 
ime, and gave them credit for what they proſessed, 
to their intentions of restoring to us the blessings 
our ancient constitution. 8 


As 
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As a politician he 'was firm bat moderate ; he did 
not like to be considered as a party-man. His op- 
position to the late ministry proceeded from the 
purest principles. Of a family whom not only their 
rank and property, but the sufferings of their ances- 
tors had attached to the cause of the people, that 
cause he made his own. The soundness of his judg- 
ment could not fail to detect the extravagant and 
puerile schemes in which the weak ambition of the 
late ministers had involved the country; he föresaw 
the issue, he foretold it, he lamented it, he in vain 
endeavoured to avert it. He was falsely and unjustly 
charged with being favourable to French principles. 
No man saw more clcarly, or regretted more seri- 
ously, the absurdities and atrocities in which mis- 
taken notions of liberty had involved that ration; and 
this very sentiment led him the more earnestly to op- 
pose measures, which, by deranging our finances, 
were likely in this country to produce the dangers 
and disasters of a revolution. 

We are now to turn to that part of the Duke of 
Bedford's character in which he will be allowed, by 
foes as well as friends, to have surpassed every man of 
rank in this country. 

Instead of wasting his life in dissipation, indolence, 
or gaming, his Grace found that he could be happy 
without ruining his health and fortune, in corrupting 
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the morals and injuring the property of his ſellow- in; 
creatures; that he could experience real plcasures an 
in projecting and executing experiments for the be- * 
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nefit of mankind; and could enjoy the satisfaction 
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of seeing two or three thousand men usefully em- 
ployed, and themselves and their families rendered 
comfortable and happy by his bounty. It, indeed, is 
the higbest eulogy of every nobleman and gentleman, 
to be beloved and adored in the vicinity of his coun- 
try seat, where his genuine character is necessarily 
the best known. . 

The well- cultivated farm which the Duke kept in 
his own management, consists of about 3000 acres, 
exclusive of an extensive park. This park is nearly 
twenty miles in circumference, and it supports a great 
stock of sheep and young cattle, besides a large herd 
of fine deer. Within the park is situated the new 
farm-yard, in which is found every conveniency and 
modern improvement; particularly a threshing ma- 
chine worked by horses or oxen from two to six in 
number, and which is capable of threshing and dres- 
sing seven quarters every hour, and of grinding and 
dressing the flour at the same time. Adjoining to 
this machinery is a malt house, and on the outside of 
the several yards are stables, barns, and sheds, with 
shops for carpenters, joiners, . smiths, wheelwrights, 
&. & . The pig-sties are so clean, that they would 
put many a cottager to the blush for want of clean- 
lingss in their little babitations. In the yard are two 
good dwelling-houses for the bailiffs. The imple- 
meuts are those of the best construction and newest 


. invention, and they consist of all kinds of ploughs 


and harrows, rollers, cbaff. cutting machines, &c.; 
among them is Mr. Salmon's chaff- cutter, which is 
admired for its simplicity, and for its capacity of be- 
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ing worked either by men, horses, or water. (0 all 
improvements in implements of husbandry; his Grace 
was a liberal patron. This unparalleled furm. yard is 
in every respect admirable for its en neat- 
ness, and utility. | 

Jo detail the variety of his Grace's e pur- 
suits, to enumerate his plans, and to follow him in all 
the public meetings and societies which he conducted 
or patronized, would ous occupy a very mente 
volume. 

Among other extraordinary exertions be e 
and improved, with judgment and perseverance, two 
distinct stocks of sheep; one of them the favourite 
South Down breed, that was formerly peculiar to 
Sussex, but which is now spreading fast over every 
part of the kingdom: the other, the ew Leicester - 
shire or Bakewell breed, nearly as much esteemed as 
the former. These two stocks on his Grace's exten- 
sive domain, were kept entirely separate, under the 
management of different shepherds and different 
bailiffs. : 
In cattle, his Grace advanced with rapid strides 
towards perfection. He selected with extraordinary 
discernment, the valuable breeds which are found in 
Herefordshire, Devonshire, and. Sussex, and had 
drawn together from those counties the most valu- 
able individuals. He encouraged the use of oxen, 
and frequently attended the neighbouring fairs and 
markets; and examined the cattle and sometimes 
the shambles, to inspect the quality of the. meat. 
With the farmers he was exceedingly familiar and 
communicative on agricultural topics. 
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In the practice of irrigation his G bad been 
very successful, and had evinced its wonderful effects 
upon several hundred acres of land. The enclosures 
of commoa fields afforded him the opportunity of 
bringing into a high state of cultivation some thou- 

«nd acres of land, which would otherwise have been 
for ever useless. 

Of the grand annual sheepshearings, held at Wo- 
burn, some account will naturally be expected. These 
ſestivals continued several days, and the visitors, from 
one to two hundred noblemen and gentlemen far- 
mers, were all the time hospitably entertained and 
usefully amused ; the examination of the stock, of 
the implements, of the improvements in the grounds, 
and the adjudication of premiums for cattle and 
sbeep, and ploughing, with agricultural conversation, 
were sources of information and employment. Each 
day and hour had its allotted business : the bell for 
breakfast rung at nine; an excursion occupied the 
time till three, when the dinuer was served up in the 
great hall; coffee ànd horses at six were the signal 
for W excursion, till the close of day- light, when 
the company returned to supper. At the sheep- 
Shearing, in June 1799, from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and ninety sat down to dinner for- five days 
zuecessively, and there were present the Duke of 
Manchester, the Marquis of Bath, the Earls of Egre- 
mont, Lauderdale, and Winchelsea, the Lords Sher- 
borne, Preston, Ludlow, John, William, and Robert 
Russell, the President and Secretary of the Board of 


Agriculture, the President of the Royal Society, and 
a great 
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more useſully exerted than on this becasion, by bis 


his occupations, and even his amusements, were all 
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a great assemblage of gentlemen of fortune, of Far. 


mers, breeders, and graziers, from every part of the 
kingdom. Hospitality could not be mort nobly, or 


Grace of Bedford, from whose magnificent mansion, 
and highly cultivated farm, every one went away 
equally well pleased and instructed. In this manner 


connected with public utility. 

A greatness of mind was conspicuous in all his un- 
dertakings. Though better acquainted with matters 
of business in detail than most men, yet a greatness. 
of design is evident in all his plans. The magnifi- 
cence of the improvements on the Bloomsbury estate 
were correspondent to the taste of the proprietor. 

The goodness of his heart and the excellence of 
his temper could be only known to those who en- 
joyed the happiness of his acquaintance, 

While he lived for the public (for in every sense 
of the word, the Dake of Bedford was the Man of the 
Public) he was unfortunately inattentive to bimself, 
and while he was exact and methodical to a great de- 
gree in the management of his affairs, he was often 
found negligent of those little comforts, which many 
persons in inferior situations are studious to enjoy. 
His private charities were great, but he was desirous 
of concealing them even from his most intimate 
friends. On the other hand, he took an active and 
conspicuous share in every public institution for the 
promotion of those arts which are most essential to 
the welfare of a country ; and. here bis name and 
4 example 
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example could be of service, they were never with 
held. Though his income was immense, he never 
thought of reserving any part of it; it was all con- 
cumed by his bounty and his improvements; and 80 
great and extensive were his plans, that, in the words 
of Mr. Fox, “ his munificence might, if he bad 
« lived, have engaged him in expences to which even 
& his privonly fortune. would have been found inade- 
4 quate.' | r 
Such was the inustrious man who, unhappily for his 
country, was snatched away at a moment when so- 
cicty might have been expected to be long benefited 
by his benevolence, his energy, and his wisdom.. The 
exit of the Duke of Bedford was in every respect 
conformable to the great and noble character. which 
be had displayed in the scenes of life. . His death 
was occasioned by an hernia, the consequence of 
a blow from a cricket ball, which he received. at 
Westminster school. He had for some days been 
previously indisposed with a cold, which, it is sup- 
posed, he increased on Friday the 26th of Febru- 
ery 1802, by playing at tennis, of , which amuse- 
ment he was fond. On that afternoon he was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, and some symptoms 
appeared which indicated that a part of the intestine 
was forced down. On this occasion Dr. Kerr, of 
Northampton, was sent for, and he arrived about five 
vclock on Saturday morning; but every effort to 
reduce the intestine proved unsuccessful. It was 
then his Grace's desire that Sir James Earle and Dr. 
Halifax should be sent for, who arrived at Woburn 
1799-1800, Mm ˖ = at 
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at five on Saturday afternoon... The erideavours of 
Sir James to replace the intestine were, however, not 
more successful than the former, !atid'it>wis decided 
that an immediate operation was neeessmiy, With 
a cheerfulness and fortitude which is rarely manifest- 
ed on such occasions, his'Grace agreed to submit; 
but requested a respite of two hours to make some 
necessary arrangements. That space of time he spent 
in his study, and sealed up two large packets, difected 
to each of his brothers, Lord John and Lord William 
Russell. The painful operation was then performed, 
without a struggle and almost without-s groan: from 
the patient. After this his Grace appeared in zome 
measure relieved, and enjoyed two houts sleep. On 
Sunday at noon, however, some alarming symptoms 
appezred, which ended in a mortification; and on 
Monday his life was despaired of. His Grace re- 
tained his mental faculties in full perfection-to the 
last, and awaited his fate not merely with resignation, 
but with magnanimity. He conversed freely with 
| his brothers and his solicitor concerning the arrange- 
ments to take place on his decease ; but when Lord 
Lauderdale (bis most intimate friend, who was bim- 
self in a very ill state of health, and had gone down 
from London to see him) requested admission, the 
Duke obstinately refused, alleging, that such a scene 
would be equally injurious to both. A little before 
his death, it is said, he seriously questioned his phy- 
sicians respecting the period of existence which 
might still be remaining; and on asking their opi- 
nion if he had yet half an hour to live; he was an- 
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gwered in the — He then raised his head, 
and desired that his bro her John might. be immedi- 
tely sent for ; and after conversing with him for 
one time, and taking an affectionate leave of both 
bs brothers, and Lord Holland, who was also present, 
e expired in the arms of his brother, Lord John, at 
de hour of twelve, on Tuesday the 2d of March, in 
3 the thirty-seventh year of his age. Den 
he universal sorrow, the deep and general cogent; 

9 which was expressed by all ranks on the loss of this 
WY truly excellent young man, is above all studied pane- 
ric, and marks his value better than volumes writ- 
een in his praise. Without having filled any public 
wation, without having enjoyed or dispensed the 
RY rtional patronage— having rather courted privacy 
ad pursued the pleasures of retirement; to have 
died at so early an age, so universally lamented, 
BY :ucs no common merit; though neither a warrior 
bor a statesmen, to have deserved monumental ho- 
WY cours, publicly bestowed, is certainly a decisive proof 
i bat there must have been something extraordinary 
na a character which could excite such general at- 
eation. Many rich men—many of the highest 
k, descend to their graves with almost as little 
olice as their inferiors in wealth and station; and 
bat they have existed is only known by the enume- 
Wy ton of their titles and possessions insoribed * | 
beir tombs, 
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- IT has been frequently observed, that the life e 
a man of genius is marked by few incidents. The WW 
mind, which grows up amidst the privacies of study, 
and the character, which is framed by solitary medi- 4 
tation, belong in a great degree to a world of their 
own, from which the passions and events of ordinary 3 
life are equally excluded, There is, therefore, no- 
thing very remarkable in the life of the poet to whom 
these pages are devoted. But in the history of those 
who have done honour to the English nation, and 
added richness to the English language, no eircum- 
Stance is triſling, and no incident unworthy of re- 
cord; especially, as there is a sort of sanctity attached 
to these men, which diffuses itself to the minutestſ 
transaction in which they have been concerned. 
Mr. Cowper was born at Berkhamstead, in Buck 
inghamshire, his father being the incumbent of tho 
living of that place. He was descended from thai 
first Earl Cowper, Lord Chancellor of England, bi eca⸗ 
grandfather being one of the children of that noble . the ( 
man. | Ba a 7 They 
Mr. Cowper received his education at Westminste band 
school; and a place of considerable profit, that o el 
the clerksbip to the House of Lords, a patent office _ = 
and which had been a considerable time in the fa 1 
mily, was reserved for him. But upon bis quitting 1 3 
school and entering into the Temple, he ſound him I 
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«lf reluctant to undertake a' function of activity and 
dusiness. His native love of retirement, a constitu- 
tional timidity of mind, and the languor of a very 
weak and precarious state of health, discouraged him 
from undertaking the duties of a situation, which re- 
quired the most unremitting attention and diligence. 
About this time he lived in habits of close and fa- 
miliar communication with Dr. Cotton, the elegant 
and ingenious author of the Fire-side. His intimacy 
with this gentleman must, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, have contributed to his inclination for poetry, 
by the instructions and example of his friend. But 
the first foundation of his poetic excellence was laid 
by his familiarity with the best and most unaffected 
authors of antiquity. | n 
At Huntingdon, a place in which he resided for a 
few years, he contracted a strong friendship with the 
Rev. Mr. Unwin, and on the death of that gentle- 
man, accompanicd his widow to Olney. It was in 
luis village, and about this period of his life, that Mr. 
Cowper produced the earliest compositions that are 
traced to his pen. The poems he wrote upon this 
oecasion, were hymns published in a collection called 
the Olney Hymns, and distinguished by the letter C. 
They bear internal evidence of a cultivated ander. 
standing, and an original genius. His time was now 
wholly dedicated to that literary leisure, in which the 
mind, left to its own operations, pursues that line of 
WJ pursuit, which is the most congenial to its taste, and 
de most adapted to its powers. In his garden, in 
us library, and in his daily walks, he seems to have 
M m 3 | disciplined 
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disciplined his muse to the picturesque and Pp | l 
habits of description, which will always: distinguich I 


Cowper among our national poets, No writer, with 
the exception only of Thomson, seems to have stu- 


died nature with more diligence, and to have copied 1 


her with more fidelity. An advantage which he has 
gained over other men, by his disdaining to study her 
through the spectacles of books,” as Dryden calls 
it, and by his pursuing her through her haunts, and 
watching her in all her attitudes, with the, eye of a 
philosopher as well as of-a poet. 

Mr. Cowper had no propensity for. 5 lifes it 
was not, therefore, singular that he should have veg- 
lected the study of the law, on which he had entered. 
That knowledge of active life which is 80 requisite 
for the legal profession, would scarcely be acquired 
in lonely wanderings on the banks of the Ouse, and 
in silent contemplations of the beauties of nature. 
In this retreat, be exchanged for the society and 
converse of the muses, the ambition and tumult of a 
forensic life; dedicating his mind to the cultivation 
of poetry, and storing it with those images, which he 
derived from the inexhaustible treasury of a rich and 
varied scenery in a most beautiful and romantic 
country. 

The first volume of poems which, he published, 
consists of various pieces, on various subjects. It 
seems that he had been assiduous in cultivating a 
turn for grave and argumentative versification, on 

moral and ethical topics. Of this kind is the Table 


Talk, and several other pieces in the collection. He, 
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who objects to these poems as containing tao great a 
neglect of harmony in the arrangement of his words, 
1ad the use of expressions too progaic, will condemn 
him on principles of griticism which are by no means 


just, if the object and style of the subject be consi- 


dered. Horace apologized far the carelessness of his 
own satires, which are, strictly speaking, only ethical 
and moral discourses, by observing that those topics 
required the pedestriam, and familiar diction, and a 
form of expression not elevated to the heights of po- 
etry. But, if the reader will forego the delight of 
zmooth versification, and recollect that. poetry does 
not altogether consist in even and polished metre, he 
will remark in these productions no ordinary depth 
of thinking and of judgment, upon the most impor- 
tant objects of human concernment ; and he will be 
occasionally struck with lines, not unworthy of Dry- 
den for their strength and dignity. 


The lighter poems are well known. Of these, the : 


yerses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, 
on the island of Juan Fernandez, are in the most 
popular estimation. There is great originality in the 
following stanza. 
I am out of humanity's reach; 
I must finish my journey alone; 


Never hear the sweet music of speech; 
I start at the sound of my own. 


it would be absurd to give one general character of 


the pieces that were published in this volume: yet 


this is true concerning Mr. Cowper's productions; 
that in all the varieties of his ztyle there may still be 
M m 4 discerned 
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discerned the likeness and impression of the came 
mind; the same unaffected modesty which always 
rejects unseasonable ambitions and ornaments of 
language; the same easy vigour; the satne serene 
and cheerful hope derived from a steady and unsdaten 
faith iu the dogmas of Christianitiyx. 

I am not prepared to affirm that Mr. Cowper de- 
rives any praise from the choice and elegance of his 
words; but he has the higher praise of having cho- 
sen them without affectation. He appears to have 
used them as he found them; neither introducing 
fastidious refinements, nor adhering to obsolete bar- 
barisms. He understands the whole science of num- 
bers, and he has practised their different kinds with 
considerable happiness; and if his verses do not flow 
8 softly as the delicay of a modern ear requires, 
that roughness, which 1s objected to his poetry, is 
his choice, not his defect. But this sort of critics, 
who admire only what is exquisitely polished, these 
lovers of © gentleness without sinews,”* ought to 
take into their estimate that vast effusion of thought, 
which is so abundantly poured over the writings of 
Mr. Cowper, without which human discourse is only 
an idle combination of sounds and syllables. 

After an interval of a few years, his Task was ushered 
into the world. This work has stamped upon Mr. 
Cowper the character of a poet. The occagion that 
gave birth to it was a trivial one. A lady had re- 
quested him to write a piece in blank verse, and gave 
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im the sofa for bis u ect. This he erpanded into 
one of the finest moral poems of which the er, 
language has been productive. init 

It is written in blank verse, of which the construc-/ 
tion, though in some respeets resembling Milton's, is 
truly original and characteristic. It is not too stately 
for familiar desertption, nor too depressed for sublime 
and elevated imagery. If-it has any fault, it is that 
of being too much laden with idiomatic expression, a 
fault which the author, in the rapidity with which 
his ideas and his utterance seem to have flowed, | very 
naturally incurred. 

In this poem his fancy ran with the most excursive 
freedom. The poet enlarges upon his topics, and 
confirms his argument by every variety of illustration. 
He never, however, dwells upon them too long, and 
leaves off in such a manner, that it seems it was s in 
his power to have said more. | 

The arguments of the poem are various: the 
works of nature, the associations with which they ex 
hibit themselves, the designs of Providence, and the 
passions of men. Of one advantage the writer has 
amply availed himself. The work not 'being rigidly 
confined to any precise subject, he has indulged him- 
self in all the laxity and freedom of a miscellaneous 
poem. Yet he has still adhered so faithfully to the 
general laws of congruity, that whether he inspires 
the softer affections into his reader, or delights him 
with keen and playful raillery, or discourses on the 
ordinary manners of human nature, or holds up the- 
bright pictures of religious consolation to his mind, 
he 
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he adopts, at pleasure, a diction just and 
equa] in elevation to the sacred-effusions of Christian 
rapture, and sufficiently easy and familiar for devorip- 
tions of domestic life; skilful alike in soaring -with- 
out effort and descending without meannes. 

He who desires to put into the hands of youth a 
poem which, not destitute of poetic embellisbment, 
is free from all matter of a licentious tendency, will 
find in the Task a book adapted to his purpose. It 
would be the part of an absurd and extravagant au- 
Slerity, to condemn those poetical productions in 
which the passion of love constitutes the primary 
feature. In every age that passion has been the con- 
cernment of life, the theme of the poet, the plot of 
the stage. Yet there is a sort of amorous sensibility, 
bordering almost on morbid enthusiasm, which the 
youthful mind too frequently imbibes from the glow- 
ing sentiments of the poets. Their genius describes, 
in the most splendid colours, the operations of a 
passion which requires rebuke instead of incentive, 
and lends to the most grovelling sensuality the en- 
chantments of a rich and creative imagination, But 
in the Task of Cowper, there is no licentiousness of 
description. All is grave, and majestic, and moral. 
A vein of religious thinking pervades every page, and 
he discourses, in a strain of the most finished poetry, 
on the insufficiency and vanity of human pursuits. 

Nor is he always severe. He is perpetually en- 
livening the mind of his reader by sportive descrip- 
tions, and by representing, in elevated measures, 


ludicrous objects and circumstances, a species of the 
mock- 
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WW] nock-heroicy of which! Philips * was-theirat author. 
n this latter sort of style Mr. Cowper has displayed 
great powers of versification, and great talents for 
humour. ,-Of. this, the historical account be has 
given of chairs, in the first book of the Task, is a 
striking specimen. „ oed 

The attention, however, i is the most detained by 
those passages, in which the charms of rural life, and 
the endearments of domestic retirement, are pour- 
trayed. It is in vain to search in any poet of an- 
tient or modern times for more pathetic touches of 
representation. The Task abounds with incidents, 
introduced as episodes, and interposing an agreeable 
relief to the grave and serious parts of the poetry. 
Who has not admired his crazy Kate? a description 
in which the calamity of a disordered reason is painted 
with admirable exactness and simplicity. 

She begs an idle pin of all she meets.“ 

4 It were an endless task to point out the beau- 
WY tics of the poem. It is now established in its repu- 
Y tation, and, by universal consent, it has given Cow- 
ber a very high place amongst our national poets. 
Let those who cannot perceive its beauties, dwell with 
rapture on its defects, The taste or the sensibility 
of that man is little to be envied who, in the pride 
of a fastidious criticism, would be reluctant in at- 
tributing to Mr. Cowper the praise and character 
of a poet, because in the tide and rapidity of his fancy 
he has not been scrupulous in the arrangement of a 
w ord or the adjustment of a cadence. 
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The next work, which Mr. 
was a translation of the Iliad, and the 
design was worthy of his talents. His object was 
to present the father of poesy to the English reader, 
not in English habiliments, and modern attire; but 
in the graceful and antique habit of bis own times. 
He therefore adopted blank verse. Rhyme; by the 
uniformity of its cadence, and the restrictions'which 
it imposed, rendered the task of translation evidently 


* 


a paraphrase, because the poet, who could not express 


the meaning of his author in phrase and dietion that 
would accord with his own numbers, must be, of ne- 


cessity, compelled to mix his own meaning with his 


author's, to soften, and dilute it, as it were, to his 
own versification. This is the disadvantage of Mr. 
Pope's Homer; a work, which it were blasphemy to 
despise, and folly to undervalue, while variety and 
harmony of numbers retain their dominion over the 


mind of man. Yet no one will deny, that Mr. Pope 


has frequently forgotten Horner; and that in some 
passages he has impaired the strength, and debased 
the majesty of his original. 'Let it be remembered 
however, that it is no mean honour to any poet to 
have followed the bold and lofty steps of the divine 
bard; and that he is not to be censured, though he 
sbould lag behind him in his course through that 
sublime region, which Homer only could troud with 
safety, and with confidence. - 


Quid enim contendat hirundo 
Cycnis? aut quidnam tremulis facere artubus hedt 
Consimile in cursũ possint ac fortis equi vis. LuckET- 


It 
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It is a wanton and foolivh eriticism to compare the 
translation of Mr, Pope with that of Mr. Cowper. 
The merits of each are distinct and appropriate. Mr. 
Pope has exhibited Homer as he would have sung, 
had he been born i in England. Mr. Cowper has at- 
tempted to pourtray him, as he wrote in Greece, ad- 
hering frequently to the peculiarities of his own idiom, 
and endeavouring to- preserve his strength and. 
energy, as well as his harmony and smoothness. 
This was the last literary offering of - this cele- 
brated poet to the world. He had long been af- 
flicted with a severe and lingering illness, which ter- 
minated in his death on - the 25th April 1800, at 
East Dereham in Norfolk. 

The most trifling pieces from such a poet as Cow- 
per cannot but be acceptable to every reader of taste 
and feeling. The two following are selected from 


some fugitive pieces which have not yet been pub- 
lished. 
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The poplars are fell'd, and adieu to the shade, 
And the whispering sound of the cool colonnade; 
The winds play no longer, and sing in their leaves, 
Nor the Ouse, on its surface, their image receives. 


Twelve years had elaps'd since I last took a view. 
Of my favourite field, and the place where they grew; 
When, behold, on their sides, in the grass they were laid, 
And I sate on the trees under which I had stray' d. 


The blackbird has sought out another retreat, 

Where the hazels afford him a sereeñ from the heat; 

And the scene where his notes have oft charm'd me before, 

Shall resound with his smooth - flowing ditty no more. * 
7 
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My fugitive years are all hasting away, 69 4047.41. 
And I must myself lie as lowly as they, "OI OY 
With a turf at my breast, and a stone at my : 'a 
Ere another such grove rises up in its Stead.” | ea 


N 


The change both my heart and my fancy . 5 

I reflect on the frailty of man and his j joys ; | 
Short liv'd as we are, yet our pleasures, we see, 

Have a still shorter date and die eee wines: 3 

—— — — 1) 111 

FROM THE ANNUAL BILL OF n. 

NORTHAMPTON. 


—Placidiq : ibi demum morte quievit. Vir. 
Then calm at length he breath'd his soul away. 


* Oh most delightful hour by man 
« Experienc'd here below; 
The hour that terminates his span, 
« His folly and his woe. 


« Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 
« Again life's dreary waste; 

« To see my days again o'erspread 
« With all the gloomy past. 


« My home, henceforth, is in the skies, 
« Earth, seas, and sun adieu: 

« All heaven unfolded to my eyes, 
« I have no sight for you.“ 


Thus spake Aspatio, firm possest 
Of Faith's supporting rod: 

Then breath'd his soul into its rest, 
The bosom of his God. 


He was a man among the few 
Sincere on Virtue's side, 

And all his strength from scripture drew, 
To hourly use apply d. actes 
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„ by yjuin ths Herts, - D219 
He hated, bop'd, and. hd, Um AN 
Nor ever eee eien 
| But when nts PINOY TREO Of 

For he was frail ap thou or I; 
And evikfelt within, 

But when he felt it, wx Ml 
And loath'd the thought of sin. 


Such liv'd Aspatio, and at last 
Call'd up from earth to heaven; 
The gulf of death triumphant pass'd | 
By gales of blessing driven. | 
His joys be xs, each reader cries, 
When my last hour arrives: 
They shall be yours, my verse replies, 
Such exLY d lives, UNA 
! + 3 — 1 4 
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WERE any scu]ptor of the present day to give to 
his figures the correctness and character, energy and 
case, which we see displayed in those unrivalled mo- 
dels of ancient art which were wrought in Greece, 
we should class him as the Shakespear of his pro- 
ſess ion, conceive that he had discovered the scale by 
vhich some writers bave supposed the ancient sculp- 
tors performed these prodigies of art, and venerate 
bis name for having restored an art the world bad 
long lost, and despaired of retrieving. 

A portion of. the praise which would he bestowed 
on such a man, is certainly due to the Lady whose 
name is at the head of this article, for she has awak- 
ened 
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8 8 from its long sleep, an art yhiah gavs birth to 
painting, and the needfe'is; in her hitids/ become a 
formidable rival to the Pencil. 3 E Has head, in 
the most glowing colours, those 8 endid wonders 
that were recorded by Homer; ee ancient 


poets ; ſor that he lubours of th? Lon, bo often, al. 
luded to by bards of other days,, no 


eto dA 
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can be 


no be. ub guid Jo role _ 

The progress of this branch of the arts i in Great Bri- 
tain is curious. In the first samples, or rather samplers, 
when it was in its infancy, we see the Lord's prayer, 
or the ten commandments, surmounted by Adam and 


Eve in the garden of Eden, or- Daniel in the den of 


the lions; which, in massy Gothie, frames, were wont 
to decorate the oth of our ancient gentry. The 
first curious pieces of needle- work, that I recollect to 
bave seen recorded, are a suit of chair bottoms, 
worked by, and under the direction of, Queen Mary, 
consisting of some heavy trophies in honour of her 
heroic husband. These were, probably, laboured, 
loaded, and tasteless, and almost all the early speci- 
mens that we have seen may be _ fairly put in the 
same class, 3 

Since the accession of our r present king, che art 
bas awakened from its long sleep. In the beginning 
of his reign, the wiſe of Worlidge, the painter, copied 
some prints in needle-work, which, though dry and 


feeble, excited considerable attention. | 
About 
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About twenty-eight years ago-peveral of the orphan 
daughters of clergymen, patronized and protected by 
her majesty, and under the direction of Mrs! Wright, 
wrought in needle- work some bed-furniture; and 
xveral other things which, vn with taste and ele- 
gance.“ 

Tothese may be added the ds tas Knowles 
who to some of her fruit-pieces bas ent, 2: 


« The glow of nature and the bloom of spring. 


We might grace this lis with many other raves ; 
but to Miss Linwood was reserved the pre-eminent 
distinction ofproducin g a collection, which, consider- 
ing its magnitude and excellence, must be deemed a 
monument, not only of uncommon genius, but of an 
industry and perseverance which surpasses the long 
labours of Penelope at her procrastinated web. Her 
works exhibit an honourable history of that part of 
her life which is past; but as her talents entitle her to 


= a place in this miscellany, and as many of the many 


thousands who have visited her exhibition will natu- 
rally wish to know some particulars of the creator of 
that world of wonders, we have endeavoured to pro- 
cure all the information we could of a lady who, by 
the efforts of original genius and exquisite taste, bas 
added to the arts of England, a monument unrivalled 


2 4. att. Mont 4 8 n 
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* This us 80 honourable t to * 1 is ll 
continued; she allows 500l. per annum for the education and aca 
complichment of five orphan daughters of clergymen. | 

- + The Quaker, widow of the late Dr. Knowles. 


1799-1800. | 1 3 
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in its nature and extent by any human labour or ue 
surſace of the globe. 

Miss Linwood's s family | is of Nerd 
where they have resided for. some ages in situntions 
highly respectable. She was born in Warwickshire, 
and has, from her early years, resided in Leicester; in 
which town and county she is | highly respected by 
the principal families, and beloved by the poor for 
her numerous acts of kindngss and benevolence. 
The ladies of Great Britain may boaxt i in Miss Lin- 
wood an example of the force and energyof the female 
mind, free from any of those ungrateful and. mascu- 
line manners which have not unſrequentiy accom- 
panied the strength of genius in women. Had Miss 
Linwood never been known to the world by ber 
works, she would still have been deserving of honour- 
able mention among the ornaments of her sex, for the 
accomplishments of her mind, the strength of her 
understanding, the sweetness of ber disposition, and 
the correctness, the liberality and benevolence of her 
conduct in every stage of her life. 12 

Like many other persons who have received 2 
bias to what has marked and done honour to their 
future lives by very trivial causes, this lady owes her 
first thought of an art, in which she has so highly 
distinguished herself, to a very trifling circumstance. 

About the year 1782, a friend sent her a large 
collection of prints in the various tiles. of stroke, 
mezzotinto, &a. They were leftwith no other view 
than that of —— her a few days amugement. 


- Ingpeeting 
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Inspecting them with the eye of. genius, she con- 
ceived that the force of an engraving might be united 
with the softness of a mezzotinto. Unacquainted with 
the use of aqua ſortis in, etching, a stranger to the 
mode of scraping a mezzotinto, and totally ignorant 
of the art of engraving in stroke, and the whole use 
of the" burin, she had no instrument but ber needle 
to make the experĩimeut. With that she endeavoured 


to realize and embody her first idea, by copying such 


prints as most struck her attention, with the rovings 
of black and puce- coloured silk upon white sarsnet. 
The needle, in her hands, became like the spear of 
Ithuriel; she touched her ground - work, her figures 
assumed form and started into liſe. 

Encouraged by the applause which was bestowed 
on her first works, she made copies of a still larger 
size; and the Empress of Russia being then consi- 
dered as the grand protector of genius, and seem- 
ing desirous of making her court the repository of 
every great work of art which was produced in Europe, 


Miss Linwood was advised to present a specimen - 


to the Empress. Not knowing the extent of her 
own powers, nor having then thought of making a 
collection, she consented, and consigned a large pic- 
ture to Petersburgh, which, in October 1783, was 


presented to her Imperial Majesty by ber then fa- 
rourite General Landskoy. She expressed the highest 


admiration of the, performance, said it was an ex- 
quisite work, and, in that branch of art, unquestion- 
ably the finest in the world, and ordered Landskoy 
to make such a present to the artist as should be 

Nn2 | _ worthy 
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a party, to the Imperial Catherine. But, however 
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worthy of the work and of berself⸗ f "But deb | 
termanded the commands. of the: Empress, ſor the 
General departed this life a few weeks afterwards, nor 
dared any one in the court. of Petersburgh men- 
tian either his name, or aught i in which he had been 


neglected ' the artist, the picture is highly distin- 
guished, and now occupies a favourite situation in the 
Emperor's palacde. 1 

The first attempt Miss Linwood Ach 65 imitate 
paintings was in 1785, and she so far succeeded, that 
in 1786 $he submitted to the Society for the Eu- 
couragement of Arts, &c. the St. Peter, from Guido; 
the Head of Lear, from Sir Joshua Reynolds; and a 
Hare, from the Houghton collection. For this the 
society voted her a medal, on which is engraven, be- 
tween two branches of 'laure}, © KXcRILENT 1MITA- 
TIONS OF PICTURES IN NEEDLE-WORK.” The writer 
of this article remembers to- have seen, and much ad- 
mired these exquisite specimens of the art. 6 

Between that period and 1789, she made great ad- 
ditions to her collection, and in that year copied the 
Salvator Mundi, from a picture, by Guido, in the col- 
lection of the Earl of Exeter; for which exquisite 
production, the writer has been informed, on autho- 
rity which he confides in, she was once offered the 
immense sum of three thousand guipeas. 

In ancient times it was customary, ſor ladies to 
present scarfs to their favourite heroes; but the days 
of chivalry are no more ; Miss Linwood has, how- 


ever, bad the honour of haying wrought the first 
banner 
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banner that was offered to any association during the 
revolutionary: war, which she presented to the unit- 
ed corps of cavalry and yeomanry of Leicestershire. 
It is her own composition, extremely well conceived, 
and finished with a neatness that has been rarely 

united with so much force. ehe ee. ir 

We have been informed that Miss L. was never 
regularly instructed i in drawing, but certain it is, that 
she has uncommon merit in painting, both in crayons, | 
distemper, and colours, draws with accuracy, taste, 
and spirit, and in her paintings at the won ball- 

room, & . the perspective is precisely correct. 

The circumstance to which the public are indebted 
for Miss Linwood's exhibition. of her works is the law 
ol the Royal Aeademy, which, like that of the Medes 
and Persians, altereth not, and whieh rejects every 
thing in needlework. 

If, however, this law prevented the rooms of. the 
Royal Academy from being honoured: by the- recep- 
tion of her works, the late and the present president 
of the Royal Academy, and almost every other artist 
of eminence in the kingdom, have bestowed upon 
them the highest and most generous praise; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds gave a sanction to his approbation, 
by pointingout which of his own pictures would have 
the best effect in her copies, . 

This admirable exhibition has been very muchen- 
riched since its first opening; especially by the Woud- 
man in a storm, and the Sbepherd's Boy, from the 
late inimitable Gainsborough, and Lady Jane Grey, 
and Ephraim and Manasseb, from Northeote. | 

Nn3 We 
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We shall conelude this artiele by dhe f 
generous and just tribute of an 3 young 


poetess, Miss Lucy Aikin, which | pun. a the 
Monthly Magazine. Mey: 
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ON MISS LINWOOD'S ADMIR inks PICTURES in 
NEEDLE-WORK. We | 


When Eqypr's cons, a rude, untutor'd race, 
Learn'd, with wild forms, the obelisk to grace, - 
And mould the idol god in ductile earth, © 
The loom and polish'd needle taak their birth. 
When doom · d to dull obscurity no more, 
Fair Science reign'd on each surrounding shore, 
And stretch'd her arm o'er Greece and early Rome, 
Still in her train appear'd the labours of the boom. 
When Gothic night o'erwhelm'd the chearſul «by, 
And sculpture, painting, all neglected lay, 
And furious man, creation's savage lord, 
Knew but the hunter's spear, the murderer's 0 ; 
Our softer sex emboss'd the broider d vest, 
In flowery robe the blooming hero drest; 
Or rang'd in tap'stry's glowing colours bright 
The mimic crests, and long embattled fight. 
Now learning's better sun-beam shone anew, - 
And Gothic horrors gloomy night withdrew ; 

Again Prometheus wak'd the senseless clay, 
Grace, beauty, order, leap'd to second day. 
Most did the manly arts its influence feel, | 
The pencil chas'd the housewife's humbler steel; : 
Rent was the aged tap'stry from the wall, 
Exulting genius gloried in its fall; 
To monstrous shapes, and hideous forms uneouth, 

| Bueceeded nature fair, angelic truth; 
The artist, man, awoke the victor's lay, 
And women's labours crumbled in decay. 
Then Lixwoop rose, inspir'd at once to give 
The matchless grace that bids the picture live; 
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With the bold air, che lovely lasting dye, * 
That fills at once and charms the wondering eye. 
Hail! better Amazon, to thee belong 
The critic's plaudits and the poet's song; 
To thee may Fame no barren laurels bring, 
But flowery n that bud each rising spring. 
„ g Gs * 
LORD KENYON. 
NO profession has afforded better opportunity for 
the exercise of great talent, and none has rewarded 
it with higher honours or higher. emolument than 
that of the law. It is a profession also which has 
this peculiar advantage, that it offers encourage- 
ment to that sort of skill, which is within the reach 
of moderate abilities, but which 1 is only acquired by 
long habits of diligent research and patient assi- 
duity. 
No man ever set out upon bis career. with ſewer 
advantages, derived from nature, or fortune, or con- 
nexion, than the subject of these memoirs. He was 
born at Greddington, in Flintsbire, in which county 
bis father resided on his estate, and filled the office 
of justice of the peace. Mr. Kenyon was educated 
at Ruthin, in Denbighshire, and at a very early age 
was removed by the choice of his parents, in order 
to be placed in the office of Mr. Tomlinson, an 
eminent attorney at Nantwich, in Cheshire, as an 
articled clerk. k | 
At the expiration of his articles, Mr. Tomlinson | 
died, and as it was intended that Mr. Kenyon should 
nave carried on the practice in conjunction with that 
gentleman, an important change took place in the 
Nn 4 destination 
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deatination of his life. Determined to PI 
the wider space of exertion, which the profession' of 
a counsel allotted to him, he entered at Tineoln's 
Inn in Trinity Term 1754, and was "Ro tothe 
bar in Hilary Term 17611111. 

During the first years of his bes. Mr. Ken- - 
yon's advancement was slow. It was probably re- 
tarded by those causes, which must always operate 
against professional men, . who+are not pusbed into 
notice by the exertions and recommendations of 
strong and powerful connexions. And, it would 
be no derogation from the talents of Mr. Kenyon, 
if it were remarked, that he was not fitted by the 
peculiar powers of his mind, and the appropriate 
character of his genius, to make an impression at 
first in any respect adequate to the solidity and 
depth of his judgment. The department of the 
science on which he has been most intensely occu- 
pied, has been that of conveyaneing; a line of the 
profession which peculiarly demands habits af pre- 
cise and patient industry, rather than splendjd ex · 
ertions of talent. 
But the merit of Mr. Kenyon, as a ava nah 
and an industrious practitioner, was by no means 
overlooked. He rose into practice gradually, but bis 
footing was sure and strong. The greater part of 
his business was what is called chamber business; 
that of giving opinions on cases submitted to his 
judgment, and of drawing conveyances, and bills in 
equity. In this branch of the profession, he arrived 


at very considerable eminence, and no legal opinion 
carried 


carried with it more weight end uythority than that 
of Mr. Kenyon.” PHAROS SER 8 


About this time he ates an I" wit, 


Mr. Thurlow, aſterwards Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, a circumstance to which some have attri- 


buted his rise at the Chancery bar; but it is surelß 
more probable, that he ensured his success by his. 
own talents and application. In the Court of Chan- 


cery his practice was very extensive and lucrative; 
and he had already acquired a very large fortune by 
his business in that court, when, in the year 1782, 
he was appointed attorney-general, and chief justice 
of Chester. In his promotion to the attorney-gene- 
ralship, Mr. Kenyon is a singular instance of the ac- 
quisition of that honour, without serving the inter- 
mediate office of solicitor- general. 

About this period, he was brought Wee 
and in the memorable debates on Mr. Fox's coalition 
took a very zealous and animated part against that 
unfortunate measure. As a political character he 


was exposed to satirical merriment in the facetious 


criticisms of the Rolliad, prefixed to which there is 
a very admirable-likeness of Sir Lloyd Kenyon, as 
Master of the Rolls. To this latter office he was 
2ppointed in the year 1784, a place of considerable 
rank and honour in the profession, but by no means' 
equal in emolument to the lucrative income he de- 

nved from his professional exertions. | 
In this situation he remained till 1788, bed the 
venerable Earl of Mansfield resigned his seat on the 
bench, to the great regret of the bar and the coun- 
try, 
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try, after having presided 80 many: yeats inthe court 
of King's Bench, with a dignity and fintinew' 90 
bigbly honourable to his judicial-ebarantet; It is 
said that this great man maintained a struggle "with 
his increasing infirmities, and kept his aituation, nut 
withstanding the weakness of his health, forthe pur · 
pose of procuring his vacant veat for a judge to 
whom he was personally attached: by long babits-of 
friendship. Sir Lloyd Kenyon, however, received 
this great distinction. on the resiguation of Lord 
Mansfield, and was at the same time b e oak 
a peerage. 
A function of such extensive ee * occu · 
pying so vast a space in the eyes of mankind, neces- 
sarily exposes the character and the: conduct o 
those who exercise it, to much scrutiny and animad 
version. He who is placed at the head of the first 
criminal and civil judicature of the country, in which 
the most momentous controversies of law are de- 
cided, and the most solemn questions of property ad- 
justed, must be clothed with more than human per. 
fection, to escape censure and imputation. Of the 
integrity of Lord Kenyon, no dispute ever entered 
into the mind of any one, who has been at all con- 
versant with the business of our courts of justice. 
There is however an excess of zeal in morals as well 
as in religion, which may occasionally betray the best 
and the wisest men into intemperanee and vehe- 
mence of expression. Perhaps the noble judge was 
sometimes carried away by this generous enthusſasm. 


But much ought to be indulged to feeling when it 
is 
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is on the side of virtue; and that is a cold and au- 
gere philosophy which would restrain the sensibilities 


of an honest mind, when they are employed in the 


service of good morals and religion. 

In exbibiting an impartial character of Lord Ken- 
yon, it is impossible not to advert to the quickuess 
and irritability of his temper, _ These unquestionably 
are not judicial qualities. Succeeding to a man s 
remarkable for the mildness and urbanity of his man- 


ners, it is not extraordinary, that too much animad- N 


version should have been exercised on the temper of 
the noble judge. The want of courteousness is 
more peculiarly noticed in a situation of such high 
rank and such honourable estimation; and it 
cannot be dissembled, that there is nothing more 
directly derogatory to the dignity of the judicial cha- 
racter, than the exhibition of n and cboleric dis- 


positions. 
If the name of Lord Kenyon dexcends to — 


rity, it will descend with the praises of all good men, 


for bis firm and persevering exertions to keep the 
channels of law clear and unpalluted by low and 


sordid practices, Over the attornies of his court, he 
exercised a vigilant and salutary authority, of which 


the utility has been already very extensively experi- 
enced, No profession contains within it more ho- 
nourable and upright, practisers ; none has afforded 


greater encouragement to low and desperate adven- 


turers, These are evils inseparable from the profes- 
sion; but it is the duty of those entrusted with the 


and 


administration of the laws, to preserve their purity 


and soundness, as far as buman cauflon win 
can be extended. These low pettiſogger 158 
the professors of mean quibbles and despichble ev 


sions, have contributed to bring law ittelf into dis 


honourable - estimatjon, among -those«whio;? 
these partial abuses, are led into" anjust! inferences 


against the system itself. But it dugbit to be remem- 4 


bered, that, by the ordinary dispensatiohs of 'Provi- 


dence, great evils grow up-withigreatheriefitsz/and 
that the worst and most pestilentiaſ evils ate Engen⸗ 


dered in the heat ud al the greatest ol 
our blessings. —— TTY 4 f 313 
Nor can it be forgotten, in a eee the public 
character of Lord Kenyon, that be most effectually 
vindicated the cause of virtue and morality. 


those trials of adultery, which, at different tes, 
came before him. He ever expressed a virtuous i in- - 
dignation in terms at once impressive and appro- 
priate. Neither rank, nor wealth, nor station, are 


protected from the just animad version they incur in 


these loathsome and detestable transactions; and 


under his Lordship'# directions, the most exemplary 
damages have been awarded to plaintist in hose 
cases which have pens ge n nen 
of aggravation. 5 e 
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Another feature of Lord Kenyon's inuglatbrial cha- 
racter is to be discerned in the severity with which 


he administered the justice of the land, on the per- 
nicious tribe of gamblers who have for some years 
infested this metropolis.” This has proved a difficult 


but not impracticable wndertaking x the vice having 
imperceptibly 


— 8 
every condition of liſè; à vice, ne by no 
means natural to Englishmen, but the fruit of those 
foreign importations, Which, with the manners and 
luxuries, have ane the! follies ond ERIE 
of other countri es. 

It would hy hes der more * oh 
genuine and durable reputation of [his Lordsbip, if 
he had on no occasion exhibited, in his judicial sta- 
tion, a mind heated and exasperated by the politics 
of the day, It is a reflection, which ought to be 
impressed on the minds of all in high and elevated 
rank, that the fame which is acquired by a subser- 
vience to the intrigue or passions of the times, is fu- 
gitive and precarious; that the instrument of a party 
is soon forgotten, and the very memorial of his name 
soon buried in oblivion. But he who, in the dis- 
charge of his duties to his country, holds a steady 
course betwixt the contending factions, neither 
tempted by the hope of professional preferment, nor 
terrified by the menaces of ministerial hatred, has 
secured a reputation, which is beyond the reach of | 
political caprice, or personal malice.” 

In 1773 Lord Kenyon married his cousin Mary, 
daughter of George Kenyon, Esq. of Peele, in Lan- 
cashire, by whom he had — sons; ne eldest of 
whom died in the year 1800. | | 

In private life” Lord pee was much and * 


— FT BY . * 
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* The PRE affliction which he 3 in the. loss of his 
cldest on preyed much upon his health, and n hastened 
his death, His Lordsbip died in May 1802. 
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serredly estcemed. He was perhaps ne bf the mos 
temperate and regular men of his Un — 
six in the morning, and retired to rest, except when 
engaged in public business, by ten m"the'erehing. 
He seldom drank wine or spirits, was always putc- 
tual in his attendance at divine serviee, and in bis 
family and among bis relatives was goat! veapedted 
and beloved. His benevolent attention"to the du 
merous distressed and injured ipera6ns,” who applied 
to him for legal OI was an n trait of his 
character, Set bags crc G 
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THE prospects of Mr. Hastings, in . _ 
of his. life, were not very favourable. Although de- 
Scended from an ancient family that formerly held 
considerable landed possessions, his more immediate 
ancestors were not in. affluent circumstances. His 
father, who was a clergyman, and enjoyed a bene- 
fice at Churchill, a village near Daylesford, in Wor- 
cestcrshire,* seems to have left him without fortune: 
for the expence as well as the care of his education 
devolved on an uncle, Mr, Howard Hastings, who 
sent him to Westminster school; on whose death he 
was thrown entirely on the benevolence of strangers, 
Doc:or Nichols, the head master of Westminster, 
having generously offered to furnish money to com- 
3 his education at Oxford, n he Go any 


if, 25 


* Vide the 3 of Mr. Grail in the 2 prof the 
volume, 


and 
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and Mr. Creswick, an India Director and: . executor 
to his uncle, proposing to send him to Bengal with a 
writer's appointment. Whatever Mr. Hastings 
pecuniary circumstances were at this period, the 
offer of Dr. Nichols is a strong presumption in be- 
half of his talents and character as à youth; and the 
philosopher may be allowed to lament that he did 
not prefer a continuance at college, where there was 


a chance of his becoming a benefactor to human na : 


ture, through the medium of literary employments. 
Mr. Hastings accepted of the. India Director's 


offer; and, sailing from England in the winter of 


1749, arrived at Calcutta in the ensuing summer. 
The education of Mr, Hastings for public life may 


be properly dated from this period. Mr. Hastings 
gays of himself, in. his defence during the impeach- 


ment, © With the year 1750, I entered the service of 
the East India Company; and from that service L have 
_ derived all my official habits, all the knowledge which 


possess, and all the principles which were to regu- 


late my conduct in it.“ This school, it must be con- 


fessed, is not very fit to produce a mind of compre- 
bensive philanthropy. An able agent for a trading 
company, or a skilful task-master of provinces sub- 
jugated to a foreign yoke, it might well prepare; 
but it seems to possess no circumstances that in their 
nature could go beyond those objects. Whatever 
were its capacities, Mr. Hastings was fairly provided 
to avail himself of them all. He was acute, observ- 
ing, and enterprising; and he was soon placed in the 


midst of affairs, with great exterior advantages. He 


was 
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was at first attached to one of che fretorich iri Ren- 
gal; from which he was soon sent on business into 
the interior parts of that province, where to novelty 
of scene were added opportunity ſor study, and vari- 
ous interesting motives for enquiry. Mr. Hastings 
was not accustomed to throw away any. means of im- 
provement. He applied himself assiduously to the 
study of the Persian language; to the general culti- 
vation of his talents; and to a minute observation of 
the circumstances and nature of the 0 esta- 
blishments in India. | 
In 1756, Surajah Doula, 0 node] bimeclf 
master of Calcutta, issued orders for the seizing of 
all the English in Bengal, and Mr. Hastings was one 
of those who were carried prisoners to Moorsbada- 
bad, that tyrant's capital. Even at that court, Mr. 
Hastings had already acquired protectors, He re- 
ccived many marks of favour; and was permitted to 
reside at the Dutch factory of Calcapore. When 
Colonel Clive (afterwards Lord Clive) retook Cal- 
cutta, Mr. Hastings served as a volunteer in his 
army, and was present at the _ n of the 
Nabob's camp. 
On the restoration of the company's ting by 
Colonel Clive, Mr. Hastings returned to his civil em- 
ployments; and when Surajah Doula was deposed, 
Mr. Hastings was appointed the English minister at 
the court of his successor. In that post he recom- 
mended himself to further notice; and, in 1761, was 
made a member of the government of Bengal. He 


returned to England about four years after this last 
appointment; 
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appointment; but having brought with him only part 
of bis acquisitions, and his remittances of the re- 
mainder in some manner failing, he endeavoured to 
make interest to return to India; and it is a curious 
| fact, that this man, who afterwards became all power- 
ful with the company, could not at that time obtain 
| such a permission. 

Mr. Hastings now lived in England, ith; g 
literature, and enjoying the society of men of ge- 
nius; among whom were the great Lord Mansfield 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson.“ In 1766, the year aſter 
bis return, he made a proposition to establish a pro- 
W fcsorship of the Persian language at Oxford, with a 
W view, among other motives, to his obtaining the emo- 
W luments of that situation, in aid of his own income, 
W which is said to have been very narrow: : but a surprising 
W revolution was preparing in his fortunes, In the win- 
wer of the same year, Mr. Hastings, being examined 
| at the bar of the House of Commons, during an en- 
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 #* Three letters to him from the Doctor have been preserved by 
ur. Boswell; who, speaking of the condescension with which Mr. 
== Hastings communicated to him these letters, delineates the follow- 
ing short sketch of his character: Warren Hastings, a man whose 

& regard reflects dignity even upon Johnson; a man, the extent of 

| whoge abilities was equal to that of his power; and who, by those 
wo are fortunate enough to know him in private life, is admired 
for his literature and taste, arid beloved for the candour, modera- 
tion, and mildness, of his character. Were I capable of paying a 
witable tribute of admiration to him, I should certainly not with= 
bold it at a motnent when it is not possible that 1 should be sus- 
pected of being an interested flatterer. But how weak would be 
my voice, after that of millions whom he governed!“ _ 
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ber of the council e 1. wit 
be was to gel to the e goyernwvent 45 pres 
dency. . Mr. Hastings remained | in that sſtagtion til 
177 1, when the company Mun ted him governor. of 
Bengal. In 1773, he was named goyernor-general 
of Bengal for five years, under the authority of an 
act of parliament. In 1778, he. was continued. for 
one year more; in 1779, again for ons. year in 
1781, for ten years ; and in 1784,- his appointment 
was confirmed by. the. act of parliament, that formed 
the present government of India, In 1785, bow- 
ever, he returned to England, baying been. at the 
head of the goveepment of 17 7 re KA bw 
1 Ude pte, 
{em 
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touch the scenes ; of Mr. Hastings interesting 2 


splendid \ government in India, YO apprebension 
and uncasiness. To sgreęn the public delingueat, is 
among the greatest of public. crimea; anch to traduce. 
the character of individuals is the blaekest of. private 


wrongs ; ; but to shun both of these HS on, 
demand a, "quantity of time, apd 9,4% 


lahpropeness of 
investigation that is not to be expegted. in-a-work ina ock of E 
this kind. It is, perhaps, the just mean to decline Wl 
the discussion here of the moral chartcter of Mr. | 
Hastings's government, and 15 furn * 4 ine bees 
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of * prominent events, - . e 
Wy: . al | 061000 
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The govervment of Bengal, with Mr. Hastings at 
its head, was vested, in 1772, with almost vtimited 
powers. It had been the custom, from the time the 
company acquired the sovereignty of that immerise 
province, in 1765, to intrust the departments of the 
revenues and of judicial proceedings to miuisters, na 
tives of the country. The annual revenues wert a 
million below the sum they were ealouatec to pro- 
duce. Mr. Hastings effected? a great "revolution! 
He changed the whole face of the interior-adininis: 
tration in the departments of finance'and/jddicature. 
He had scaroely time to breathe from these opera- 
tions, when war broke out with Fratice, and the Eng- 
lish territories in India were at otee pressed By h great 
force from Europe, and the principal native powers 
of the country. In the midst of these difficulties 
= Mr. Hastings had to contend” # long time with a 
= powerful opposition in his o] councit. In dtfiarice 
of so many untoward ciroumstanees, the cvttipany's 
affairs wore a better aspoct:” Their anttual revenue 
was increased from three to five ons. Their 

| enemies among the native princes wert destroyed, 
or won to their alliance and India had evetr so me- 
wing to offer to France towards the adhustinent of 
peace for England. Nothihg of all this cam he daHfett- 
Perhaps under the | mixed system of trade- anti eom-- 
= quest that belongs to the Englisb posbessios of Ih- 
da, no man could bave done tote thin Mf, Füst- 

| ings did for his employers: But them if is still to be” 
| 2 was the price — 
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hs »tradivg company” s increase — K 
quisitions of territory ?. Ney , Mend @!, 
During Mr. Hastings — 
of the company and the conduet of their servants in 
proceedings in the House of Commons. Twice a 
vote passed for the recall of Mr. Hastings On one 
of these occasions, the house came to that readlu- 
tion on the ſollowing motion of Mr. Dundas, er 
one of his Majesty's principal secretaries of state. 
That Warren Hastings, Esq. We we 
of Bengal, and William Hornby, Esq: president of 
the council at Bombay, having, in sundry instances, 
acted in a manner repugnant to the honor and poliey 
of this nation, and thereby brought great calamities 
on India, and enormous expences on the East India 
Company, it is the duty of the direetors of the said 
company to pursue all legal and effectual means for 
the removal of the said governor- general and presi- 
dent from their nn m—_ recall ehem 
to Great Britain. 71 

In consequence of these ene we Fare came 
to correspondent resolutions; but their measures 
were defeated by subsequent resolutions of the pro- 
prietors, the majority of whom were bent on conti - 
nuing Mr. Hastings in his employment. 

On the 20th of June 1785, the day .of Mr. 
Hastings' arrival in England, Mr. Burke gave no- 
tice of his intention to move an impeachment of him 


in the ensuing session. On the Ath of April 1796, 
| Mr. 
1 1 0.9 7 


Mr. Burke exhibited twenty articles of-impeachment 
against Mr. Hastings, to which he afterwards added 


two more:“ but it Wm, 
tt 


closely printed pages; the following are their substance: 
I. With gross injustice, cruelty, and treachery against the 
faith of nations, in hiring British soldiers for the purpose of ex- 
tirpating the innocent and belplews people whe . the Ro- 
hillas. a 


11. With using the authority e lun through ihe 


peror of Indostan, or otherwise the Great Mogul, with the greatest 
cruelty, in bereaving him of considerable territory, and with- 
holding forcibly that tribute of 26 lacks of rupees, which the 
company engaged to pay as an annual tribute or compensation for 
their holding in his name the Duannee of the rich and valuable 
provinces of Bengal, and Bahar, and Orissa. 


mal- administration against the Rajah of Benares. This articl, 
consisted of three different parts, in each of which Mr. — 
was charged with the most wanton oppressions and cruelties.— 
He gave in papers concerning the rights of the Rajah, his ex- 
pulsion, and the sundry revolutions which have been effected by 
the British influence under the 9 of the late governor· gene 
ral in that zemindary. 50 
IV. The numerous and insupportable hardships to which the 
royal family of Oude had been reduced, in py thelt 
connection with the supreme council. | * 
V. With having, by no less than de eveluides; brought the 
fertile and beautiful provinces of Farrockabad to a ute 17 the 
most deplorable ruin. | 

VI. With impoverishing and 2 a whole ke my 
of Oude, and rendering that A which was once a * 
an uninhabited desart. FFF OR 
41 003. ' 264 VII. With 
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East India Company, for treating the King Shaw Allum, Em- 


III. With various instances of extortion, and other 4 of 
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that the impeachment was voted h "ins the oh 
ried- without à division. The following” war the 


committee appointed to manage W 


the name of the commons: 

Edmund Burke, Esq; Right Hon.. c. ** 
R. B. Sheridan, Esq; Right Hon, T. Pelham; Right 
Hon. W. Windbam; Sir Gilbert Elliott, Bt.: Charles 
Grey, Esq; William Adam, Esq; Sir John An- 
struther; M. A. Taylor, Esq ; Lord Viscount Mait- 
land; Dudley Long, Esq; General J. Burgoyne ; 
Hon. George A. North; Hon. Andrew: St. John; 
Hon. A. Pitzherbert; Colonel Fitzpatrick; John 
Courtenay, Esq ; A. Rogers; Sir James Erskine. : 
On the 13th February 1788, the trial commenced 
in Westminster-hall ; and SEVEN. FAARS ae 


— — 
VII. Wich wartons an ny ho” perniciqns exercige af his 
powers, and the great situatiou of trust which he occupied in 
India, in overturning the ancient estahlishments of the country, 
and extending an undue influence by — 
contracts, and appointing inordinate salar ies. 

VIII. With receiving money against the orders of the com- 
pany, the act of parliament, and his wn sacred engagements ; 
and applyjog that money ta W * 1 
authorized. 

IX. With having resigned by _ for the obvious purpose 
of retaining bis situation, and denying the deed in person, in 
direct opposition to all those powers under which he acted; 

X. Accuses him of treachery to Muzuffer Jung, * yo 
been placed under bis guardianghip. 

XI. Charges him with enormous extrayagance and bridery = 
yatious contracts, with a view to enrich his dependanty and fr. 
wourites. 

These are the principal ; the other * are chiefly connec|% 
with, and dependant upon the foregoing. 


on 
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on the 23d"of April 1795, Judgment w- wW pro 
nounced by the Lodds'on the charges, most ef them 
xeverally, and Mr, ny mus _— 7 hath 
LF 7-9 

The ee A of the trial we 
evil, wherever the fault lay, of an enermous extent, 


but it was more especially grievous-to the lattee. 


more than 1000001. 3 and Mr. Hastings' law er- 
pences to more than 60,0001. In consideration of the 
latter, and of his services, the Bat India Company 
yoted him an annual pension of 4000. for twenty- 


which the company gave him 44 ,000l. in advance, 
and lent him beside 50,00al; ' And it is jnst to ob- 
serve, that the company too other measures to de- 
clare their belief af his innocence. __ 

Mr. Hastings is said to be a good architect and 


engineer. His literary attainmonts are certainly very 
extraordinary for a man who passed more than thirty- 
three years of his life itt active scenes of business in 
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* „ Toenty-ias wore the greatevt number of peers who voted 
on this occasion. On the fret article of the impeachment twenty- 
three voted not guilty, and a guy. On two of the articles the 
vote of not guilty was unnmitmous. The Lord Chancellor pro- 


«* ings, Esq. I am to acquaint yd that yott we ACQUITTED 
* of the ARTICLES of IMPEACHMENT, &c. exhibited 
* against you by the House of Common, for High Crimes and 
* Misdemeanors, and all things eottalded therein, and you are 
* discharged, paying your fees,” 

| such 


both as it bore upon the public and Mr. Hastinga, 
The expences to the public of this trial amounted th D 


eight years and a "half, amounting to 114,000]. of 


nounced the judgment in the follpwing words, Warren Hast- | 


3 
| 
| 
| 
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cnet. as that of the Bit Toll Qanijny, 
and who entered their endes bessten ue. 


person such various talents, in so great a degree of 
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We shall * this memoir with the Glowing 
elegant specimen of Mr. Hastings“ poetical powers. 
It is a rare instance that a. man unites in his on 


excellence. This beautiful imitation of the Ortux 
Drvos of Horace, is said to have been written while 
on his passage to England, in 1785. | 


For ease the harasxed geaman prays, dh 
When equinoctial tempests raise 

The Cape's surrounding ware; 
When hanging o'er the reef he hears, . 
The cracking mast, and sees or tear, 

Beneath, his wat'ry grave. 

For ease the slow ee e- 
And hardier Seik erratic toils, 

While both their ease forego z _ | 
For ease, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft bely. . 

The cover'd heart, bestow. 8 
For neither gold nor gems coinbin'd d 
Can heal the soul or suffering mind. | 

Lo! where their owner lies: 
Perch'd on his couch Distemper breathes, 

And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths, - 

Round the gay ceiling flies. 
He who enjoys, nor covets more, 

The lands his father held before, 

Is of true bliss Ma. ws ns | 
Let but his mind unfetter d tread, |; ': 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, | 
| And Wise, as well as blest, „ n. Anme 
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No fears his peace of n 
Which labor'd years have Fay y 
Nor pack'd Committees break his rest, 

Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the Sun. 
Short is our span ; then why engage oo 
In schemes for which man's transient age 
Was ne'er by fate design'd ? 
Why slight the gifts of Nature's hand ? 
What wanderer from his native land 
E'er left himself behind? 
The restless thought and wayward will, 
And discontent, attend him still, 
Nor quit him while he lives; 
At sea, Care follows in the wind; 
At land, it mounts the pad behind. 
Or with the post- boy drives. 
He who would happy live to- day, 
Must laugh the present ills away, 
Nor think of woes to come; 
For come they will, or soon or late, 
Since mix'd at best is man's estate, 
By Heav'n's eternal doom. 
To ripen'd age CIIVE liv'd renown'd, 
With lacks enrich'd, with honours crown'd, 
His valour's well-carn'd meed. 
Too long, alas! he liv'd to hate 
His envied lot, and died too late, 
From life's oppression freed. 
An early death was ELLIorr's doom; 
I saw his opening virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold, 

Too soon to fade. I bade the stone 
Record his name, midst hordes unknown, 
Unknowing what it told. | 
To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give, 

I wish they may, in health to live, 
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A state above the fear gf vant. 
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Herds, flacht, and fruitful fields 2 N oh 
Thy vacant hours in mirth tg bhise 
With these the Muse, already thin, 

Her present aunty Ties. 
For me, O Shoe, I only claim. 
To merit, not to seek far, fame, ei! 70 

The good and just, to Please 3 n monte 
Domestic love, Heayen's choiceet grant, * 
Health, leisure, peace, and cage. J 
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1. The BRITISH NE Os; .or MIRROR of YOUTH: being. seleet 
Lives of Illustrious Britons, ho hive been distinguished for their. — 
Talents, or remarkable Advancement in Life; written for Young. ——— 
the obvious principle that example is more powerful and more 
than Precept. By WILLIAM 1 — nn in Berk- 
Shire. Price-4s. 6d. bound. 

2. The LIVES OF PL ARCH, NN Adcounts of the 
most illustrious Characters ofiGizece and Rowe: by. the same Auth ar. Price 
4s. 6d. bound. 

3, The UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL DI 
ONARY ; being a faithful Account of the: most eminent Persoris of all Ages 
and Countries, containing two thousand Articles more than are to be found 
in the General Biographical Dictionary in fifteew Volumes. By. the Rev. 
JOHN WATKINS, LL. D. Price Half a- Guinea in boards. 

4 SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY, or the Lives and Characters of he x principal 
Personages recorded iu the Sacred Writings, practically adapted to the instruc- 
tion of Youth, and to tha use 6f ptivate families. * Dr. WATKINS, Price. 
&. 6d. 

5. The JUVENILE PLUTARCH, condivingut the Lives of extraordinary 
Children, and of accounts of the infancy and early progress of 2 men, 
intended to stimulate by etample; 4850 N an - bound... ” 

6. NATURAL HISTORY, founded on the Linnzan' Arrzagem with. 
popular and entertaining descriptions in the manner of GOLDSMU ThHands 
BUFFON ; embellished with F Copper plates, reptesenting one hun- 
dred and sixty-six Objects. By Dr. MA VUA. Piece 48. 6d. bound, 


7. VISITS to the MENAGERIE and the BTANICAL. GARDEN. A. 


PARIS, coutaining a — and very pleasing view! ol animated Nature u. 
two Small volumes. Price 4s. 
MANNERS AND KNOWLEDGE OF-THE- WORLD: 


8. The ELEMENTS. of, « POLITE EDUCATWN 4. containing all the 


valuable and unexceptionable information in the öh of the lata LORD. 
CHESTERFIELD TO HIS SON, sclected by GEORGE EGOGRRY, . 


Price 4s. 6d. 
' ELEMENTS OF. THE. ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
9. An ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, accompanied by a progressive, 


*eries of casy arid familiar Lens; in the manner of BAnnaurn, Tatung, 
EDGEWwORTH, BERQUIN, &c. intended as a modern and imprased intraduce - 
tion to the Eaglich Language, and mid to the bret Eloments.of War- IN. 


Dr. MAVOR. Price Is. 6d. bound 
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Miss AIKIN. M. 64" * 4 
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14. An UNIVERSAL" and COMPLETE 878 
WRITING, being the ame which bas been e 
Eneyclopedia Britannica, and which is used in the 
Metropolis. By WILLIAM MAVOR, LL B. F 
MODERN GEOGR 4PHY. 
Price 10s. 6d. bound and lettered, decorated with 
plates, representing the Manners, — _ 
and illustrated with new and ved Ma 4. 34 
14. GEOGRAPHY for the USE of SCH — 1 plan s 
Teachers, and so highly fascinating to Pupils, n 
itself to universal adoption, "tive moment i is . 
r by We 41.1 125 vn 
1. A brief Grammar of Geograp . 4 as: 3 yd, 
the purpose of being committed to memory * fe 
2. The Use of the Globes, with's ee of Exaapls ind E wen 
each Problem. ele 


3. Full, circumstantial, and highly w Manners, 
Customs, Drezes, and Curioeities, of all Nations, Mustrated-withfifty Cupper- 
plates, and forming a Body of Facts which, far Kanne eee, 
are not exceeded in the entire Compass of Literatarey';/ 2 

To the whole are preſixed an 2 the most ee and — 
Mode of teaching Geography; and Direetidris'dr and drawing 
all kinds of Maps By the Rev. GOLDSMITH; er ef Pas 
nington, and — of Trinity College, Camb n us brig , de. 7 

FAMILY EDICINE. 

15. The FAMILY PHYSICIAN; or DOMESTIC MEDICAUFRIEXD, 
containing plain and practical Instructions for. thi» Prevention and Cure 
Diseases, according to the last improvements and discyreries; with a wender of- 
chapters on collateral subjects; comprizing everything relative to the Theory 
and Principles of the Medical Art, necessary ta be known by mne private _ 
titioner; the wholedivested of scientific and technical words und phrases, and 
adapted to the use of those heads: of families whe have not had a clamtenl or 
medical education. By ALEXANDER THOMSON,” M D. Author 
Medical Consultatipns z of au Essay on che Disenses bf Women aud of a 
Treatise on the Nerves. In Ong: thick Voluths: 1: mo. price 68. in doards 
or 6s. bound; containing more letter- Press than . ay other „ er Work o 
a general and popular nature. A WAS 

146. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON. DIET,: and on „ en 
and le meaus of supporting LIFE and HEALTH by. ALIMENT 
REGIMEN. Adapted to the various circutnstantes of — Moen 
and Climate; and including the ALLE of modern ( to oe” 
linary Preparation of Food. 5 mann la ops *. 
Volume, price 6s. in boards. n 

17. A concise View of all the most e 
appeared concerning the CW OK, with Practical Directions ta be 
during its Inoculation. By C. R. AlKIN, Member of the AGES 
Surgeons in London. A new Edition. Pries, 6d. * 
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either of the above-nienticued Books, in a clean and pe 
them; ers and Governesses of Academies ure 
* of Eapence, at. the Shop of every regpectable und n 


